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ONE WAY OF CHOOSING A WIFE. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


BY MRS. AGNES WILFORD- 


N the little town of Oakhill lived Doctor 
Topgrass and his three unmarried 
daughters, the eldest of whom was twenty- 
eight. The doctor had been seven years a 
widower, and although he had attained the 
advanced age of fifty-five, it was generally 
believed that he only wanted to see some of 
his daughters married, before he introduced 
a second Mrs. Topgrass to Oakhill. But 
what did it avail that Adelaide was hand- 
some, that Julia sung like a nightingale, and 
that Maggie was sprightly, piquante and 
fun-loving? There were only two unmar- 
ried men of their own degree in Oakhill, one 
an attorney of sixty, the other a young cler- 
gyman believed to be already engaged. In 
the outskirts of the town stood a handsome 
villa, which had for some time remained un- 
let, but one day Doctor Topgrass communi- 


cated to his daughters the interesting intel- 
ligence, that the house had been taken by a - 
wealthy bachelor in search of a wife. 

‘* But how do you know, papa, that he is 
in search of a wife?’ asked Adelaide, the 
eldest girl. 

‘‘Tt appears to be an understood fact, my 
dear; I cannot tell how it has been ascer- 
tained.” 

‘* Well, if he is in search of a wife, I think 
we should all be as coy as the source of the 
Nile,’’ said Maggie, the youngest. 

the North-west Passage,’’ suggested 
Julia. 

‘* No, I wouldn’t compare myself to that,”’ 
said Maggie; ‘‘for it was worth nothing at 
all.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Bitteresk’s house—by the way, that 
is his name,”’ replied the doctor—* is very 
handsomely furnished, I am told; and he 
appears to be a man of superior education 
and refined tastes, to judge from the number 
of books and pictures he is said to possess.” 

** You will call upon him, I suppose, 
papa?’ asked Adelaide. 

‘Certainly. One ought always to be at-— 
tentive tostrangers,”’ replied the doctor, with 
a show of hospitality which deceived no one 
but himself. ‘* Besides,” he added, ‘the 
society of such a man will be an acquisition. 
I have to pass his door this very afternoon, 
in visiting poor Mr. Smith; I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t call at once.” 

The sisters were painfully aware of the 
selfish motive which actuated their father in 
the present instance; and the interest which, 
in other circumstances, they might have tak- 
en in the arrival of.a stranger in the quiet 
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little town, where life was wearily monoton- 
ous, was embittered by the consideration, 
that their sole remaining parent was ready 
to give the warmest welcome to any man 
who would relieve him of the burden of one 
of his daughters. : 

‘Papa doesn’t care a bit what sort of 
husbands we get if we only get homes of 
our own,so that he may have no further 
trouble with us,’ remarked Adelaide, bit- 
terly. 

**T don’t think he would let us marry very 
poor men,” returned, Maggie, looking up 
from the music she was copying. 

“Oh, yes he would, if they were gentle- 
men. Did you not see how he frowned when 
you spoke about being as coy as the source 
of the Nile? What right have we to any 
maidenly reserve! We must get out of 
papa’s way as fast as we can.” 

‘¢ Indeed, we must,”’ said Julia, with a 
sigh, as she arranged some flowers in a vase. 
‘*Tf one of us don’t marry this Mr. Bitter- 
esk, papa would be extremely cross. After 
all, only one of us can marry him, and the 
rest must submit to a stepmother.” 

‘¢ If papa would marry a middle-aged wom- 
an, I shouldn’t mind so much,’ observed 
Maggie. ‘ But it is always girls of seven- 
teen that he pays attention to; and to see a 
girl brought into the house three years 
younger than myself, would be extremely un- 
pleasant.”’ 

A few days after the preceding conversa- 
tion, the Misses Topgrass sat in the draw- 
ing-room expecting company, for Mr. Bitter- 
esk and a few other gentlemen were invited 
to dinner. The important guest was the 
first to arrive. He was a man of forty, of 
middle height, clumsy in shape, and not at 
all good-looking. When Adelaide advanced 
to meet him, Mr. Bitteresk fixed his eyes 
attentively upon her countenance, and ap- 
peared for some seconds quite unable to 
withdraw his gaze. Slightly embarrassed, 
yet at the same time flattered by this tribute 
to her beauty, Adelaide presented their 
guest to her sisters, whom he greeted in a 
somewhat formal manner. He now seated 
himself near Miss Topgrass, and while he 
permitted her to maintain the conversation 
with very little assistance on his part, his 
earnest contemplation of her features was 
believed, not only by the young lady her- 
self, but also by her sisters, to have but one 
interpretation. When Doctor Topgrass, 
who had been unavoidably detained by pro- 
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fessional duty, entered the room, he en- 
gaged for a short time the attention of his 
guest; but Adelaide remarked with satisfac- 
tion, that, even while conversing with her 
father, Mr. Bitteresk’s eye more than once 
sought her face. Other guests arrived, and 
for a few minutes Adelaide was occupied 
with their reception; but when it was time to 
enter the dining-room, Mr. Bitteresk gave 
her his arm; and while he occupied the seat 
at her right hand, he directed his conversa- 
tion exclusively to her. If, for a few mo- 
ments, the attention due to other guests in- 
duced Adelaide to make a remark to the 
gentleman on her left hand, or to listen with 
an air of enjoyment to some lively sally on 
the part of a young man at the other end of 
the table, she was aware that she was all 
the time subjected to the earnest gaze of 
Mr. Bitteresk, who appeared to have no de- 
sire to speak to anyone else, and waited 
patiently till she was ready to talk with him 
again. Adelaide would have preferred a 
younger and handsomer admirer, but she re- 
flected that true affection was not to be de- 
spised, especially when accompanied by a 
comfortable income. 

‘‘Oh, my goodness, you have made a con- 
quest!’ cried Maggie, when the young 
ladies left the dining-room. 

‘*But could you care fer him?” asked 
Julia. ‘* Heis the thickest man I ever saw.” 


Julia, you'll be an old maid,” said Ade- 


laide. 

‘*T know I shall; but I never could marry 
a man who was not my ideal.” 

‘¢ But think of the stepmother who is sure 
to come.” 

‘**T do think of it, but nothing could induce 
me to marry one I did not absolutely adere.” 

*¢ Well, Julia, you’re not an old maid yet,” 
said Maggie, ‘‘ and our dreaded stepmama is 
still only a being of the imagination. Let 
us be happy while we may. I feel ina 
mood for dancing; come and have a waltz.” 

‘* Shall I play for you?” asked Adelaide. 

‘No, no; go and think of Mr. Bitteresk. 
The first moments of falling in love must be 
delightful,” replied Julia. ‘‘ We can hum a 
tune for ourselves.” 

So the two younger sisters danced, and 
Adelaide stood in the recess watching, in 
sentimental mood, the reflecting clouds. At 
that moment Mr. Bitteresk entered the room 
and appeared to see nothing, but taking 4 
seat near Adelaide, gazed intently on her 
lovely features. That her sister and admirer 
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might talk without fear of being overheard, 
Maggie sat down before the piano and played 
some lively airs; but Mr. Bitteresk’s admira- 
tion was speechless, and Adelaide acknowl- 
edged to herself that there were moments of 
intense feeling when words were mere folly. 
But as modesty forbade her returning, or 
even meeting his tender regards, she dropped 
her eyes, feeling how true to nature were 
the lines of the Scottish poet:— 


‘* For when ye look sae sair at me, 
I daurna look at you.” 

‘Miss Topgrass, may I ask the favor of 
being permitted to look at your eyes?” 
said Mr. Bitteresk. 

Oh, really!’ cried Adelaide, raising her 
blushing face to his, and, in her modesty, 
immediately withdrawing it. 

“Do let me leok at them,” he entreated, 
as he drew his chair closer tohers. ‘ With- 
draw not your eyes from mine, I implore.” 

“ But, Mr. Bitteresk, we are not alone,” 
said Adelaide, averting her head in confus- 
ion. ‘* Besides, our acquaintance is so 
slight.” 

Undeterred by these words, he continued 
to plead that her face might be turned to- 
wards him. Adelaide bashfully complied; 
and he gazed long and earnestly into her 
orbs of blue. The other gentlemen now 
entered the room, and Julia was requested to 
sing. This she did in such a manner as to 
charm everyone but Mr. Bitteresk, who 
could not be diverted, even for a moment, 
from her whose beauty seemed to enthral 
him. When, with the other guests, the 
stranger rose to take leave, Adelaide expect- 
ed that he would have spoken some word of 
tenderness, but he only shook hands, cast 

“ One last, long, lingering look behind,” 
and turned away. 

“I really think, Adelaide, you have made 
an impression on Mr. Bitteresk,’’ remarked 
the doctor, when the last guest had departed. 
“He paid marked attention.” 

Next day, Mr. Bitteresk called, and sat an 
hour and a half with the young ladies; but 
though he was for some time alone with 
Adelaide, he said nothing indicative of the 
‘tate of his affections, but contemplated the 
fair face of that lady with the same air of 
being completely fascinated which he had on 
the previous evening displayed. Two hours 
‘ater Adelaide’s friend, Annie Dunbar, 
made a call, and the chief subject of her con- 
Yersation was the stranger, Mr. Bitteresk. 
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‘*He is the oddest creature I ever saw,” 
she remarked; ‘‘ and he stares so rudely. 
Papa brought him in to supper the night be- 
fore last, and I assure you he never took his 
eyes off my face.” 

This was an overwhelming statement, but 
the sisters were too well bred to betray their 
feelings. Maggie adroitly diverted the talk 
into another channel, and it was not till the 
visitor had taken leave that they expressed 
their sentiments upon the observation she 
had made. 

‘* Don’t believe a word of it, Adelaide. 
She’s a conceited girl, Annie Dunbar; I 
always thought so,”’ remarked Julia. 

‘¢ Stare at her, indeed! with her turned-up 
nose and dowdy appearance,” exclaimed 
Maggie; ‘‘a likely story, truly!” 

Adelaide admitted the thing was improb- 
able, and for two days her mind was at rest 
on this point; but on the third, she was 
doomed to be an eye-witness of the incon- 
stancy of her admirer. It was Sunday; and 
when the sisters entered their place in 
church, Adelaide’s pulse quickened on 
seeing Mr. Bitteresk already there. The 
pew was a square one, and as the young 
ladies seated themselves, it so happened 
that Maggie, being the last to come in, got a 
seat exactly opposite Mr. Bitteresk. As soon 
as the sermon began, Maggie perceived that 
the eyes of him she regarded as her sister’s 
admirer were fixed upon herself. She tried 
to look at the clergyman, but it was impossi- 
ble to refrain from an occasional glance at 
Mr. Bitteresk; and each time she looked at 
him she found, to her embarrassment, that 
he regarded her not only intently, but very 
anxiously. At the close of the service, Mr. 
Bitteresk, after shaking hands with the sis- 
ters, contrived to get close to Maggie in 
leaving the church. He also walked part of 
the way home with her, and though he did 
not say much, he looked volumes. 

‘¢ He’s a flirt; I understand him now per- 
fectly,’”’ said Adelaide that afternoon; ‘ and 
I think it very likely he did pay attention to 
Annie Dunbar.”’ 

‘¢ Think of the impudence of a clumsy fel- 
low like that being a flirt!” exclaimed-Mag- 
gie; ‘“‘ I always expect ugly men to be high- 
ly virtuous, to be the soul of honor and fidel- 
ity, and to be unselfish, and generous, and 
all that’s good. When a handsome man is 
fickle, I think he has been spoiled with the 
attentions of women; but when an ugly man 
is inconstant, there is no excuse for him.” 
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You mean plain-looking men, Maggie,” 
observed Julia. ‘‘ There are no ugly men, 
in my estimation, except those in whose 
countenances mental or moral defect is por- 
trayed; and you don’t expect such men to 
be good.” 

With a look of vexation, Adelaide went 
into the garden, and walked round the flow- 
er-borders for two hours. She then came 
in, and with an effort to be magnanimous, 
said to her youngest sister:— 

‘Maggie, if you like to encourage him, 
dear, don’t refrain from doing so on my ac- 
count. I do feel a little bit chagrined, I 
confess, but I shall get over it. I did some- 
how expect—though perhaps unreasonably— 
that when Mr. Bitteresk had none of the 
graces of person, he would have solid vir- 
tues.” 

Indeed, I sha’n’t encourage him. Do you 
think I could care for a,man who had disap- 
pointed you, Adelaide? No, indeed; al- 
though I do wish I could get out of the house 
before papa marries a baby, and I become a 
female Hamlet.’’ 

Tea-parties were much in fashion in Oak- 
hill, and it was a customary thing when the 
party was to be a small one, to invite only 
two of the Misses Topgrass; on some occa- 
sions the family was represented by only 
one. A few days after the discovery of Mr. 
Bitteresk’s inconstancy, Maggie was invited 
to drink tea at the house of Mrs. Elmut, the 
banker’s wife. Besides herself, there were 
five young ladies, the unmarried attorney, 
the young clergyman and Mr. Bitteresk. 
The former gentlemen understood the duties 
of their position too well to pay any particu- 
lar attention to any one lady, making by an 
equal distribution of their civilities, the 
paucity of beaux less felt than it might have 
been. 

But Mr. Bitteresk was oblivious of all but 
Maggie, whom he regarded so intently, that 
it occurred to her she might be in some dan- 
ger of falling into a mesmeric sleep. After 
tea, a game of croquet was proposed, and 
Maggie hoped this diversion would afford 
her an escape from the sedulous attention of 
one who had already proved himself a trifler 
with the affections of women. 

But Mr. Bitteresk, completely indifferent 
to the game, followed her from hoop to 
hoop; and, although the object of his regard 
never once addressed him, and in every way 
showed a decided disinclination for his soci- 
ety, it appeared to afford him entire satisfac- 


tion to stand by her side, and silently con- 
template her features. 

Such devotion did not escape the observa- 
tion of Mrs. Elmut and her other guests, who 
were all amiably disposed toward the enam- 
ored swain, and desirous to give him an 
opportunity of holding private converse with 
his beloved. 

The game over, Maggie and another young 
lady, accompanied by Mr. Bitteresk, strolled 
towards the river which flowed past the end 
of the garden. 

‘¢Oh, look at the forget-me-nots, Clara!” 
exclaimed Maggie, pointing to a tuft of 
those pretty little flowers which grew close 
to the water. ‘I must have some.” 

“Allow me to get them for you, Miss 
Maggie,” said Mr. Bitteresk, stepping down 
into the mud for that purpose, while Maggie 
bent over the tank watching him. 

‘Oh, what a mess his boots are in! I 
never thought the mud was so soft. Did 
you?’ observed Maggie, in a whisper to 
her friend; but, on looking round, she found, 
to her surprise, that she was alone. 

Clara was in Mr. Bitteresk’s interest, and 
as soon as she had found Maggie’s attention 
diverted from herself, had taken that oppor- 
tunity to move quietly away. 

When Mr. Bitteresk presented the flowers, 
Maggie, in common courtesy, could not avoid 
meeting his eyes as she thanked him; when 
all at ounce, it struck her that there was an 
expression of honesty in the man’s face, 
combined, it may be, with eccentricity. 
Having conceived this idea, a desire to know 
something more of this odd character, pre- 
vented her immediately hastening to join 
the others, and she stood looking at the 
flowers, reflecting that ne insincere person 
ever had an honest eye, and that the counte- 
nance was a much more safe guide to the 
character than the manner, er even the con- 
duct, on certain occasions. 

A philanthropist who devotes his time and 
fortune to lessen the ills of humanity, may 
be seen to refuse alms to a street-beggar, to 
whom the extravagant and selfish man of 
fashion, too careless to pay his tradesmen’s 
bills, will lightly fling a silver coin. The 
misanthrope and the man of genial, sympa- 
thetic nature, may,in a particular case, act 
alike, or, it may be, even seem to exchange 
characters. 

‘‘ Miss Maggie, may I take the liberty 
of 

Maggie was standing between Mr. Bitter 
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esk and the river, and as he said these 
words, he approached more closely to her, so 
that she instinctively drew back, and was in 
dangerous proximity to the water before she 
heard the conclusion of the sentence. 

—‘‘of—of touching the point of your 
nose ? 

Relieved, surprised, and amused, Maggie 
repeated :— 

“To touch the point of my nose! O Mr. 
Bitteresk, how absurd!” 

‘Am I to understand that you allow me to 
do so?” 

“Yes, of course; do it if you like.” 

Thus permitted, Mr. Bitteresk felt the 
feature referred to very carefully, and with 
evident meditation. 

“Thank you, Miss Maggie. Your good- 
nature emboldens me to ask a further favor. 
Allow me to touch your hair ?”’ 

Maggie thought this a much more lover- 
like request, and as she was now diverted 
with the oddity of her admirer, she granted 
him that permission also; but the critical 
manner in which he drew his hand over her 
pretty, brown tresses, and the cool reflectien 
displayed in his eye, suggested to her the 
idea that her eccentric companion must have 
made his money at wig-making, and that he 
regarded her locks, not from a lover-like, but 
from a mercantile point of view. This 
notion was unpleasant, and, thinking she 
had been quite long enough alone with an 
individual so outre, Maggie, accompanied by 
Mr. Bitteresk, re-entered the house. For 
the remainder of the evening, she carefully 
avoided giving her admirer any further op- 
portunity of addressing her, and returned 
home greatly puzzled as to what his inten- 
tions might be. 

Out of consideration for Adelaide, Maggie 
refrained from mentioning Mr. Bitteresk’s 
attentions to herself; but she soon discov- 
ered that she was not the only one towards 
whem the eccentric stranger had acted in an 
extraordinary manner. Miss Brown, a lady 
“on the heavenly side of forty,” had been 
greatly displeased by his asking permission 
to touch her hair. One day, when Miss 
Brown’s grievance was mentioned by the 
doctor, as he sat with his family at dinner, 
Maggie related her own experience of Mr. 
Bitteresk, but she had no sooner done so 
than she would fain have recalled her words, 
for her father was extremely angry. 

By an odd coincidence, at that very mo- 
ment the servant entered the room, and 
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said Mr. Bitteresk desired to see the docter- 
On hearing this, the wrathful parent has- 
tened to the drawing-room, and, rejecting 
the hand which was held out to him, ex- 
pressed, with much warmth, his entire dis- 
approbation of Mr. Bitteresk’s conduct. 

‘You are a male flirt, sir, and let me tell 
you, that is a character I despise.’’ 

“A flirt, Doctor Topgrass!’’ cried Mr. 
Bitteresk. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that I should 
trifle with that which I most deeply vener- 
ate, and most earnestly covet—the love of a 
woman.” 

This reply, expressed as it was in tones 
almost tremulous in their earnestness, was 
wholly unexpected by the irate doctor, who, 
with some difficulty maintaining his tone of 
injury, asked:— 

‘* Is it not a fact, sir, that on the day you 
dined here, you paid the most marked atten- 
tion to my eldest daughter? Did you not 
address your conversation exclusively to 
her, and did you not entreat her not to 
withdraw her eyes from yours? Such atten- 
tions, you will say, mean nothing. It is 
enough, that I do not permit them. But, 
not content with trying to undermine the 
peace of mind of my eldest daughter, you 
act in a most unaccountable manner towards 
my youngest. Isit not true that you stroked 
her hair? I ask you, sir, as an honorable 
man, can you offer any excuse for taking the 
unwarrantable liberty of feeling the point of 
her nose ?” 

*‘ Yes, Doctor Topgrass, 1 can,” replied 
Mr. Bitteresk, excitedly, taking a book from 
his pocket. 

‘“‘Can you deny that you have stared at 
both of my daughters in a manner which, if 
your attentions were meaningless—as they 
must have been with regard to at least one 
of the sisters—were highly reprehensible ? 
Nay, is it not true that even the sacred edi- 
fice for divine worship was the scene of your 
impertinence ?”’ said Doctor Topgrass, 
delighting in the accumulated guilt of his 
culprit. 

‘* T admit the accusation. Hear, I implore, 
my defence,”’ said Mr. Bitteresk. ‘“‘Iama 
disciple of Lavater, and study the science of 
physiognomy, and, while I confess that I 
have gazed long and anxiously at the linea- 
ments of your daughters, I think, if you 
were aware how much of the character may 
be revealed in a single feature of the human 
face, you would admit that nothing short of 
continued contemplation of any particular 
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countenance could suffice the student. Al- 
low me, for your satisfaction, to mention a 
few of the mental characteristics to be dis- 
cerned in the lips alone. Well defined, 
large and proportionate lips, the middle line 
-of which is equally serpentine on both sides, 
and easy to be drawn, though they may de- 
note an inclination to pleasure, are never 
‘seen in a bad, mean, common, false, crouch- 
ing, vicious countenance. A lipless mouth, 
resembling a single line, denotes coldness, 
industry, a love of order, precision, house- 
wifery, and if it be drawn upwards at the 
two ends, affectation, pretension, vanity, 
and, which may ever be the production of 
cool vanity, malice. Calm lips, well closed 
without constraint, ‘and well delineated, cer- 
tainly betoken consideration, discretion and 
firmness. A mild, overhanging lip gererally 
signifies goodness. There are innumerable 
good persons, also, with projecting under- 
lips 

** Begad, if you had to find out all that, I 
don’t wonder you had to stare at the girls,” 
interrupted the doctor. 

** Not to weary you,”’ continued Mr. Bitter- 
esk, ‘“‘I pass now to the nose, which, in 
length, ought to equal the length of the 
forehead. The button end must be neither 
hard nor fleshy. It was to ascertain, by the 
sense of touch, the nature of that feature in 
your youngest daughter, that I begged her 
to allow me to touch the point of her nose. 
The quality of the hair is also important to 
the physiognomist, and Miss Maggie was 
kind enough to permit me to place my hand 
on her head when I desired to test her 
character by the texture of its covering. I 
am, as you are possibly not aware, in search 
of a wife, and I have decided to choose cne, 
by this, I admit, difficult, but, I am con- 
vinced, sure method. The conclusion at 
which I have arrived is, that the physiogno- 
my of your youngest daughter is perfectly 
satisfactory, and I have come here to-day 
to ask your permission to pay my addresses 
to her.”’ 

‘*Mr. Bitteresk, you are an honorable 
man. Forgive my unjust suspicion,’ said 
Doctor Topgrass, heartily shaking his visitor 
by the hand. ‘I'll go and send in Maggie, 
and I wish you success in your wooing.” 

When Maggie entered, Mr. Bitteresk took 
pains to show her that he had not, in his 
conduct towards her, been actuated by any 
spirit of frivolity; and, after explaining, as 
he had done to her father, his real purpose, 
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he asked, somewhat formally, if he might be 
permitted to pay his addresses to her. 

Maggie’s black eyes sparkled with fun as 
she said:— 

‘* No, Mr. Bitteresk; you must lend me 
Lavater, and I must now study your physi- 
ognomy; and you mustn’t consider it a 
breach of propriety if I ask to be allowed to 
feel the point of your nose.” 

‘“* Certainly not,” was the grave reply. 

‘*Should I find your physiognomy perfectly 
satisfactory, I shall then be justified in 
granting you permission to pay your ad- 
dresses; not till then.”’ 

‘“* Miss Maggie, the excellent sense you 
display in the present instant proves, to my 
great satisfaction, that I have not studied 
physiognomy in vain. The reply you have 
made me is precisely that which I should 
have expected from your countenance. How 
long shall I give you to read the volume? 
A week ?”’ 

‘*Oh, not so long as that,’’ replied Mag- 
gie. ‘It isn’t the book which is hard to 
read, I fancy, but the faces.’’ 

** Unfortunate man that Lam!”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Bitteresk, with the air of having sud- 
denly remembered something. ‘‘I shall be 
the victim of my own system. I now rest 
on my merits, and, by the laws of common 
sense, you are bound to reject me. Had I 
trusted to the kindness of one of the most 
amiable of her sex, then I might have gained 
the object of my desire. Give me back the 
book, Miss Maggie, and let me rest my claim 
on your compassion.”’ 

While he thus spoke, the methodical, 
formal Mr. Bitteresk showed himself a man 
of more depth of feeling than Maggie had 
supposed. It now, for-the first time, oc- 
curred to her that he loved her. 

‘“*Oh, I must read the book, Mr. Bitter- 
esk,”’ she replied, opening it, and reading:— 

‘“‘Short, wrinkled, knotty, regular, and 
saw-cut foreheads with interesting wrinkles, 
are incapable of true friendship.” 

Maggie, as if she thought it a good piece 
of fun, here raised her eyes to the forehead 
of her suitor, whe stood before her with such 
an anxious expression of countenance, that 
she laughingly shut the book. 

‘* Mr. Bitteresk, do you know that you are 
a comical individual, and I am rather fond 
of comical people! Now go away, and come 
back the day after to-morrow. It is only 
fair that you should be judged according to 
your own system.” 
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‘‘ Permit me, before I leave, to make an 
apology to your elder sister,’’ begged Mr. 
Bitteresk. 

In compliance with this request, Maggie 
left the room, and sent in Adelaide, who 
presented herself before him she had imag- 
ined her admirer, in a decidedly shamefaced 
manner. 

‘‘Miss Topgrass,’’ began Mr. Bitteresk, 
in a tone of much seriousness, “ it distresses 
me unspeakably to think, that while absorbed 
in scientific research, and, for the time, ob- 
livious of every other consideration, I should 
have acted in such a manner as to mislead 
you. When, for the moment, I forget that 
I am a physiognomist, and remember only 
that Iam a man, I see clearly that my con- 
duct was calculated to deceive.” 

Well, Mr. Bittere#k, who could have 
supposed that when you asked me not to 
withdraw my eyes from yours, you were only 
studying science ?”’ said Adelaide, blushing. 
“But let all that be forgotten; and, if you 
are really attached to my sister, I will exert 
what influence I may have in your favor.” 

* Do so, Miss Topgrass, and you will pro- 
cure my everlasting gratitude. But I very 
much fear that my physiognomy is not satis- 
factory, and that as your sister becomes 
acquainted with the science, she will learn 
to despise me.”’ 

Mr. Bitteresk then took leave; and, as 
Adelaide watched from the window his re- 
treating figure, she reflected that, though no 
Apollo, there was much to respect and ad- 
mire in this odd being. 

When Mr. Bitteresk, on the appointed 
day, called upon Maggie, she met him with 
the book he had lent her in her hand, and, 
after the usual greetings, she opened the 
conversation by saying:— 

‘** Lavater observes, Mr. Bitteresk, that no 
man who is not well formed can become a 
good physiognomist. . Those painters were 
the best whose persons were the handsom- 
est. Rubens, Van Dyck, and Raphael, pos- 
sessing three gradations of beauty, possessed 
three gradations of the genius of painting. 
The physiognomists of the greatest symme- 
try are the best. As the most virtuous can 
determine on virtue, and the just on justice, 
8o can the most handsome countenances on 
goodness, beauty, and the noble traits of the 
human countenance, and consequently on its 
defects and noble properties.” 

As Maggie concluded these sentences, 
she looked fixedly at her suitor, yet with a 
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merry twinkle in her eye which he did not 
perceive. 

‘*T understand you, Miss Maggie. I am 
not handsome enough, you would say, to 
pretend to the study of the science of which 
we speak.” 

‘** Consequently, there is every probability 
that you have not read my face aright,”’ she 
replied, ‘‘ and that I am very far from being 
the kind of girl you suppose. As your suit 
was, therefore, made under a false impres- 
sion, you are at liberty to withdraw it; and I 
advise you to go and fallin love with some 
woman in the ordinary way, for the old- 
fashioned, foolish reason that she is pretty, 
or engaging, or that you like her, you don’t 
exactly know why.” 

At these words, an expression of deep de- 
jection clouded the face of Mr. Bitteresk. 

‘There would, however, be no harm in 
my making a study of your features,’’ ob- 
served Maggie, ‘ if I were handsome enough 
to be a physiognomist; but it seems to me 
that some amount of vanity is necessary to 
induce me to become a student of this sci- 
ence. Assuming for the moment, however, 
that I am sufficiently good-looking, be kind 
enough, Mr. Bitteresk, to turn slightly to- 
wards the window, so that I may study your 
face in profile.” 

With an air of hopeless resignation, which 
struck Maggie as most.ludicrous, Mr. Bit- 
teresk at once placed himself in the required 
position. 

‘* Tt is difficult for me to decide,’”’ she ob- 
served, ‘‘ whether duplicity or imagination 
predominates in your eyelashes; but, with 
regard to the third wrinkle on your right 
temple, I do not hesitate to say that it de- 
notes great simplicity of character, amount- 
ing even to guilelessness. As for the mole 
on the cheek that is turned toward me, I 
believe it to be indicative of directness of 
purpose, combined with an affectionate dis- 
position; while the fourth freckle on your 
nose betokens, I am convinced, humility. In 
short, Mr. Bitteresk, I find your physiognomy 
tolerably satisfactory, and it is much to be 
regretted that you are quite at fault con- 
cerning me, as I think you would have made 
the best of husbands.”’ 

Up to this moment, the esteem, verging, 
it may be, towards a warmer feeling, with 
which Maggie regarded her suitor, had been 
covered with a crust of raillery, and as she 
spoke the last words, she looked him fear- 
lessly in the face. But as she did so, her 
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self-command unaccountably forsook her. 
She had been too bold, she feared. What 
would he think? Ah! he would know the 
humiliating position in which she and her 
sister were placed, how anxious her father 
was that she should be married, and how 
few eligible men ever visited Oakhill. 

Thus reflecting, Maggie rose and walked 
to the window, to hide her heightened color 
and air ef confusion; but Mr. Bitteresk ad- 
vanced towards her, and took her hand. 
Glancing timidly round, Maggie perceived, 
to her surprise, a countenance so much al- 
tered by the expression of the moment, that 
it might almost have belonged to another 
individual. No trace of oddity or formality 
was now visible, but with an air of tender- 
est affection, he said, quietly, but very 
earnestly :— 

“*T think, Maggie, we love each other.”’ 

For some days after this, the doctor’s 
youngest daughter went about the house 
with an air of abstraction, and was frequent- 
ly to be found gazing at the winding river, 
or at night, at the stars, or the moan. 
When addressed, she frequently answered 
in such a manner as to indicate that her 
mind was occupied with some subject of 
contemplation of an interest so absorbing as 
to render her, to some extent, oblivious of 
what passed around her. Ata certain hour 
every day, it was perceived that she became 
somewhat agitated, and the sisters remarked 
that Mr. Bitteresk invariably called at that 
time. 

But it was only for a few weeks that Ade- 
laide and Julia were able to remark the 
change wrought by the tender passion on 
their once fun-loving sister, for in little more 
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than a month, Mr. Bitteresk and she were 
married. As Maggie had expressed a wish 
to see foreign lands, her husband took her 
abroad for some months, and on their return, 
they spent a winter in London. Here they 
were visited by Adelaide and Julia success- 
ively. It was on the occasion of her visit to 
the metropolis, that the latter found her 
ideal, who, somewhat to Maggie’s surprise, 
was a man who squinted with beth eyes. 
On Mrs. Bitteresk’s happening to allude to 
this defect, however, Julia asked, with some 
energy of manner:— 

‘Do you think me capable of being af- 
fected by anything so trivial as personal 
appearance? There is no true beauty, ex- 
cept that of the soul.’ 

** No doubt,” replied Maggie; ‘‘ but Lava- 
ter says that the squinting eye denotes a 
deceitful, crafty person, one who willingly 
avoids labor if he can, indulging in idleness, 
play, usury and pilfering.”’ 

‘Tf Lavater says that, then it is plain he 
knows nothing of the subject of which 
he treats,’ answered Julia, with some 
warmth. 

‘* Oh, I think, Julia, dear, your ideal is a 
worthy one,” replied Maggie, smiling. “I 
only quoted Lavater to teaze you a bit. I 
haven’t much faith in him myself, though 1 
feel grateful to him for helping me to a hus- 
band who is the best of men.” 

Of the three sisters, Adelaide alone now 
lives with her father at Oakhill; and, al- 
though report affirms that the doctor has 
made more than one attempt at matrimony, 
he has not yet found a lady sufficiently 
youthful who is willing to become his second 
spouse. 


HE above reward was offered by the 
United States Government to the per- 


‘son, or persons who succeeded in bringing 


to light a gang of counterfeiters supposed to 
have their headquarters somewhere in the 
State of Missouri. 

My friend, Brompton, of New York, was 
considered one of the best detectives in his 
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State. He had been very successful, at all 
events, and had seldom, if ever, failed in a 
case he had undertaken. 

Seeing the above announcement in one of 
the morning papers, he had made up his 
mind to take the field at once. His business 
was soon put in shape, and he left the city 
the next morning. 
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He said to me a year later:— 

I left home with a full determination not 
to return until I had succeeded in unearth- 
ing the gang. The only thing that troubled 
me was that some of my brother officers 
would prove smarter than myself, and be 
first to find them. 

I worked hard, but the end of six months 
found me at Little Rock, with no more of a 
clew than I had when I left home. But the 
idea of giving up had not, for one instant, 
entered my head. Ilearned from the papers 
that others were having no better success 
than myself; so I was content to work on. 

Many times I thought I had found clews; 
but, on following them up, they had always 
vanished. I had been over nearly every 
portion of Missouri, also most of the other 
States and Territories. 

After some consideration, I concluded te 
return to Missouri, and not leave an inch of 
the ground unsearched, as this still seemed 
the most likely field for success. 

I left Little Rock the next morning, and 
had been in the State about six weeks, when 
one night I arrived at an old tavern near the 
western boundary. It was late when I ar- 
rived, and I intended to have retired at 
once; but, as I passed the bar-room door, I 
heard some one within talking in an excited 
way, and I caught the words, ‘‘ haunted 
house.”? Wishing to learn the cause of the 
excitement, I passed into the bar-room, and 
took a seat in the further corner. 

There were several men in the room, and 
one of them was pacing the floor in great 
excitement. As I entered, he was say- 
ing:— 

“Yes, it was awful! It was the most un- 
earthly sound that I ever heard. I tell you 
I would’nt pass that house alone again after 
dark, for all the gold in California! ” 

you see the lights ?”’ asked one of 
the men. 

“Yes, I saw everything; but you can bet 
that I didn’t spend any time looking round, 
after I heard that groan.”’ 

I listened for some time, but seeing that I 
was going to learn nothing in that way, I 
asked if one of them would not give me the 
facts of the case, or tell me where the house 
was situated. 

The man stared at me a moment, and then 
said :— 

‘“* You must be a stranger in these parts, 
or you would know where the haunted house 
is without asking.” 
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Assuring him that I was, he proceeded to 
give me the history of the haunted house. 
But he was interrupted so many times by 
the others, who insisted upon telling their 
part of the story, that I will not attempt to 
give it in their words. But the main peints 
were that there was an old, stone house 
a few miles back, that had once stood on the 
main road, and had been used as a tavern. 
When the new turnpike was cut through, it 
was left to one side, and since then it was 
very seldom that any one passed that way. 

After the place had lost its use as a tav- 
ern, it was left unoccupied for some time, 
but was finally seld to an old German, who 
lived there very quietly for a short period, 
when, one morning, he was found murdered 
in his room. The body lay on the floor near 
the bed, and the room showed signs of a 
terrible struggle having taken place. 

Since that time the place had been haunted 
by the old man’s ghost; that he could be 
seen on any night, at twelve o’clock, stand- 
ing at one of the upper windows, with a 
lighted candle in his hand; that no one who 
could possibly help it, ever passed the place 
now after dark; that several times a huge 
ghost had been seen to come from a clump 
of bushes which stood a short distance back 
from the house, and that the most unearthly 
sounds had been heard to come from these 
bushes, and from different parts of the old 
building. . 

I waited until each had told his story, for 
they had all seen the ghost, and then went 
to my room. 

It was too late to do anything that night. 
But I made up my mind that, on the next 
night, I would pay the old house a visit, 
and, if possible, make the acquaintance of 
his ghostship. 

After looking over the paper that I had 
bought the day before, I retired for the 
night. 

The next day I passed in and about the 
tavern, and, waiting till about nine o’clock 
in the evening, I slipped quietly out of the 
house, and taking my horse, started down 
the road in the direction I had been told the 
old stone house lay. 

I proceeded at a slow pace, not caring to 
reach the place much before midnight. The 
sky was thickly studded with light clouds, 
which, at times, nearly obscured the new 
moon, that would set in a fewhours. A 
light wind sighed and moaned in a low, dis- | 
mal way through the leafless branches of 
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the old trees that lined the road-side. On 
the whole, I thought it the night, of all 
others, when spirits would choose to be 
abroad. 

I continued on in this way for more than 
two hours, and was beginning to think that 
I must have taken the wrong road, when I 
suddenly came in sight of the old byilding. 
I recognized it at once from the description 
I had had of it. 

Riding my horse into some high bushes, I 
hitched him, then proceeded on foot to the 
old house, which stood a short distance back 
from the road. I passed completely round 
it, and then made my way to a clump of 
bushes some distance in the rear. It was 
from these bushes, I had been told, that the 
ghost had been seen to come on several oc- 
casions. 

I concealed myself near the middle of the 
clump of bushes, and waited. I must have 
been there more than an hour. The moon 
had set, and I was beginning to think that I 
should learn nothing that night. I had 


watched for the light, but it had not ap- 
peared. I was on the pomt of leaving the 
bushes and making my way to the house 
again, when I was nearly taken off my feet 


by the most unearthly sound that has ever 
fallen to my lot to hear. It was repeated 
several times, and seemed to come from the 
earth directly beneath my feet. And the 
next instant, a huge, ghostly object, nearly 
ten feet in height, rose from out the very 
earth, within a few paces from where I was 
standing. 

It was clothed in a long, white robe, and, 
as it turned towards me, a strange, phos- 
phorescent light seemed to come from its 
eyes. It remained perfectly still for some 
time, then, raising one long arm, slowly 
turned and pointed towards the house. 
Looking in that direction, I saw that the 
upper part of the building was illuminated, 
and the figure of an old man could be seen 
slowly passing through the empty rooms. 

The object continued to point in that 
direction while the light lasted, which was 
but a short time. And then, still keeping 
its arm extended, it turned slowly round 
until it pointed directly towards me, and 
started forward. 

At first I thought it had seen me, and 
quickly raised my revolver, but it kept 
straight on, passing me with rapid strides, 

and coming so close that I could have 
touched it by extending my hand. I fol- 


lowed the object with my eyes until it was 
lost in the darkness, then rose to my feet. 

At first I had thought of following it, but 
concluded to wait, hoping that it would re- 
turn. Ido not think it was fear that kept 
me back, for I had always prided myself on 
fearing nothing in the way of ghosts. Still, 
I must confess that I had held my breath as 
it passed me, for it was a horrible-looking 
monster, and might well have passed for his 
satanic majesty himself. I was sure that I 
had seen the horns, if not the tail. 

Could I have felt sure that it was nothing 
more than a spirit, I should have had no fear 
of it whatever. But I felt sure that it 
would prove a good substantial one, prob- 
ably two hundred pounds at least, and 
should I attack it, the chances were that it 
would get the better of me. But, after 
looking an hour for its return, I began to 
wish that I had hailed it, or had seen what 
effect a little cold lead would have had upon 
it. 

After waiting some half-hour longer, I 
came to the conclusiou that I should see 
nothing more of the object that night, and 
would have to return to the tavern not much 
wiser than I had left it. 

But something told me that I had found a 
clew, at last, which would lead to something 
to my advantage, could I but succeed in fol- 
lowing it up. 

I determined, at all events, that I would 
not leave that part of the country until I had 
cleared up the mystery of the haunted 
house. My mind thus made up, 1 started 
for where | had left my horse, intending to 
visit the place again the next night. As I 
passed close by the side of the building, I 
noticed a small, narrow door, which opened 
on a level with the ground. Going up to it, 
I tried toopen it. Itwas locked. Thinking 
that I might hear something, I placed my 
ear to the keyhole, and listened long and 
intently. At last I thought I detected a 
faint noise, as of some one hammering. But 
the sound seemed to ceme from a great dis- 
tance, and from below the ground. 

I was straining my ear in the hopes of 
hearing the sound repeated, when I was 
suddenly seized from behind, and hurled to 
the ground with such force as to partially 
stun me; and, before I could regain my 
senses, or offer any resistance, I was dragged 
into the building, and bound hand and foot, 
the door being opened by some one within. 

I found myself in a long, narrow hall, in 
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the presence of three rough-looking men, 
one of whom held a dark lantern, and a large 
bunch of keys. 

After locking and barring the door, two of 
the men raised me in their arms, and the 
third leading the way with the lantern, I was 
iaken down a long, narrow flight of stone 
steps, then through a long, underground 
passage, which crooked and turned in every 
direction, and was as damp and musty as an 
old tomb. 

At last they stopped before what appeared 
tome to be asolid wall. Taking something 
from his pocket which looked like a small 
hammer, the guide gave several raps, first 
fast and then slow. After waiting a few 
seconds, I heard a low, grating sound, and 
then a portion of what I had taken to be 
solid wall was turned noiselessly around, 
leaving an opening of sufficient size to admit 
the largest man. Within a moment more I 
found myself in a large, underground room. 

It needed but a glance to show me that I 
was in the stronghold of one of the largest 
bands of counterfeiters then in the United 
States. There were nearly a score of rough- 
looking men busily at work, and from the 
amount of coin lying about, I knew they 
must be doing an extensive business. 

Yes, it was true that I had found them at 
last, but would the knowledge of my dis- 
covery ever reach the outside world? I 
thought the chances were very small indeed. 

I had not long to remain in ignorance on 
this point, for I was taken to the further 
end of the apartment, and placed on a long 
bench covered with straw, which I supposed 
was used for a bed. The cords were re- 
moved from my ankles, and I was told that 
Ihad better sit up and prepare myself for 
the next world, as I had just fifteen minutes 
more to remain in this. 

It was as I had supposed. No one, with 
the secret that I possessed, would ever be 
allowed to leave the place alive if it could be 
prevented, 

I sat up on the bed and tried to think. 
Was it true that I was so near the end, that 
my days were numbered, and that I should 
hever see daylight again ? 

I had been in many tight places before, 
but had always got safely out of them. It 
was the business of my life. Was I to be 
outwitted at last? It looked like it, certain- 
ly; for there was no mistaking that the men 
Meant business, They were‘already prepar- 
ing a rope for me, and one said:— 


‘‘ You had better be saying your prayers, 
if you know any, for you have but ten min- 
utes more to stop with us. We would have 
you know that when aspy is brought in here, 
he goes out in a pine box, which is better 
than he deserves.” 

This was comforting. Again I tried to 
think. Could not I pretend to join them ? 
No, I was sure they would never consent to 
that. The minutes were going, and I was 
beginning to get confused. 

‘* Five minutes more,’’ I heard some one 
say. 

The rope was ready by this time, and hung 
from a beam within a few feet of where I 
was sitting. 

‘* Here comes the cap,” said one of the 
men, ai this instant. 

Looking up, I saw entering the apartment 
through the opening in the wall, none other 
than the huge ghost which had appeared so 
suddenly before me in the bushes. 

Going directly to a large chest that stood 
at one end of the room, he removed, first, a 
long, white cleak, and then an immense 
head-gear, nearly three feet in beight, from 
which protruded shert horns. Placing these 
in the chest, he closed the lid, then came 
towards me. 

He was a large, powerfully-built man. 
standing more than six feet in height, with 
jet-black hair and beard, apparently about 
forty-five years of age. 

As he clesed the chest, something flashed 
across my mind that I had not thought of 
before, and in which I imagined I could see 
a faint ray of hope. It was my only chance, 
and I determined to try it, at all events. 

As he approached me, I broke into a 
hearty laugh, saying, “‘I am right glad to 
see you, captain!” at the same time trying 
to extend one of my hands, which were still 
firmly bound. . 

He drew back, and stared at me in amaze- 
ment. 

‘¢ Man alive! ’”’ he said, ‘‘ do you know you 
haven’t five minutes more to stay in this 
world ?” 

‘¢ So I have been told by your men,”’ said 
I, still laughing. 

‘¢ The man is either a fool, or crazy!” he 
said, speaking to his men. 

am neither,” I replied. 

‘‘ Then what can you be laughing at, at 
such a time as this ?”’ 

‘¢T am laughing,” I replied, “‘at the idea 
of your hanging a pal.” 
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“A pal!” 

‘“‘Yes. Did you ever hear of Jim Forrest, 
the counterfeiter ? ” 

‘‘Many times. And I have often wished 
that I might see him.” ' 

am your man,’’I replied. ‘And if 
you will remove these confounded cords from 
my wrists, I will show you some of my coin 
which, I think, will compare favorably with 
yours.” 

He quickly cut the bands, and I drew forth 
from an inner pocket several gold coins and 
placed them in his hand. 

It was on these coins, which I had come 
so near forgetting, that I had placed my only 
hope. They had been given to me, shortly 
before my leaving home, by the chief of 
police, and were known to be the work of 
Jim Forrest, the most skillful counterfeiter 
in the union. 

He was a perfect workman, and had once 
been in the employ of the government. The 
police had been on his track for years, but 
thus far he had successfully evaded them. 
He had never done a very extensive busi- 
ness, probably finding but few that he cared 
to trust. 

Taking the coins from my hand, the cap- 
tain proceeded to examine them carefully by 
a light which hung from the ceiling; then 
sounded them on the stone floor, after which 
he took them to a counter on which were a 
small pair of scales, and weighed them care- 
fully, one at a time. 

As he did so, a smile played over his 
handsome face, and he said, as if speaking to 
himself :— 

‘* A clever piece of work! 
of work! ”’ 

When he had finished weighing them, he 
came towards me with extended hand, say- 
ing:— 

‘Allow me to congratulate you, Captai 
Forrest, on what I consider a little the neat- 
est job I ever had the pleasure of seeing; 
and, if it isn’t asking too much, I would like 
you to give me one of these specimens.”’ 

Thanking him for his compliment, I told 
him he was welcome to all of them, as I 
knew where there were plenty more. 

After looking at them once more he placed 
them carefully in a small safe as if they were 
a great treasure. 

It surprised me to think how well my 
game was working. The coin seemed to 
have turned the captain’s head. Still I felt 
uneasy and wished I was well out of the 


A clever piece 
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place, for I could see by the looks they gave 
each other, that the men still suspected me. 

Thinking it would alarm them by being 
too much in a hurry to leave the place, I 
asked to be shown some of their work. 
After this I drew the captain aside and pre- 
tended to give him an exact description of 
my place of business,—representing my 
headquarters as being in the western part 
of York state, and telling him if he was ever 
in that part of the country to be sure and 
give me a call. 

After this I told him I supposed I ought 
to be going as it must be getting near day- 
light. He asked me to spend a few days 
with them; but I told him I had already 
been from home much longer than I had in- 
tended and must be getiing back. 

Seeing that I could not be persuaded to 
stay, the captain said if I must go he sup- 
posed I had better be going now, as it was 
getting near morning, and no one ever left 
the place after light for fear of being seen. 

Taking a lantern the captain told me to 
follow him. 

We passed through an opening in the wall 
like the one through which I had entered, 
but at the opposite end of the appartment, 
then through a long passage until we came 
to another wall. An opening was made in 
this like the others, and taking a ladder 
from the side of the passage, the captain 
stepped through, telling me to follow. 

I did so, and found myself in an old dry 
well. 

Following him up the ladder I stood in the 
same clump of bushes in which he had first 
appeared to me as a ghost in that unearthly 
manner, as it then seemed, from out the 
solid earth; but, as I now knew, from the 
old well. 

‘“ What do you think of it?” asked the 
captain, noticing my look of surprise. 

“Oh, it is a capital retreat in case of an 
attack or raid.” 

After a few more words we shook hands 
and were about to part, when he suddenly 
said, as if it had just occurred to him:— 

‘You have not told me yet how you came: 
to be here at such a time of night.” 

‘It does look a little strange, I confess, 
but it is very easily explained for all that. 
You see we jacks of the same trade are apt 
to know the place most likely to be selected 
by « brother workman. I accidently over- 
heard the men at the tavern below here, 
talking about a haunted house, and I sus- 
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pected the kind of a place it was at once, — 


and rode out here, hoping to see you. The 
rest you already know.” 

Yes,” he replied, and hurriedly shaking 
hands again, we parted; he returning 
into the well and I making my way to where 
I had left my horse. 

It was not until I found myself in the sad- 
die that I drew a long breath. And even 
then I half expected to hear them after me 
in het pursuit. But I reached the tavern 
soon after sunrise without any further 
trouble, and eating a hasty breakfast, and 
without waiting for a minute’s rest, I mount- 
ed my horse and started for the nearest tele- 
graph station some thirty miles distant. 

I reached the place about noon, and at 
once telegraphed to the chief of police at St. 
Louis to send me a dozen of his best men 
without a moment’s delay. 

They arrived that evening, soon after 
dark, and we started at once, I having al- 
ready procured horses and laid my plans. 

We passed the tavern about ten o’clock, and 
reached the old house about an hour later. 
When within half a mile of the place I had 
halted my men and cut a young hickory 
about six inches in diameter to be used as a 
battering ram in forcing an entrance through 
the wall. 

Stationing four of my men at the old well, 
with instructions to iron all who attempted 
to escape by that way, I returned to the 
house where I had left the remainder of my 
men, and we were soon in the underground 
passage leading to the stronghold, having no 
trouble in foreing an entrance into the 
building. 

Placing the men evenly on each side of 
the ram, and telling them to make as much 
noise as possible, we started down the pas- 
sage at a double quick, making as much clat- 
ter as a full company of United States 
troops. 

With a terrific crash the ram struck th 
wall, but it did not give way, probably not 
having been hit in the right place. 

Placing the lantern on the floor where I 
knew the secret opening to be, we returned 
for a second charge, and this time was more 
successful; for striking in the right spot, 
the slab was knocked completely out of the 
wall, and so great had been our impetus 
that we passed through the opening, and the 
forward man tripping over something, we 


were piled in a heap on the stone floor 
within. 
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I regained my feet in time to see the last 
counterfeiter leaving the apartment by the 
passage at the farther end of the room, and 
whom I easily recognized by his great 
height, as the captain. 

We pressed closely on the heels of the 
captain; he all the time calling on his men 
to stand and fight. But they fled like fright- 
ened sheep before a pack of hungry wolves. 

As he neared the well he comprehended 
the situation in an instant, and turning, like 
a lion at bay, he sprang on my party anda 
terrible struggle ensued in which two of the 
men were wounded—one by a bullet in his 
shoulder, and another by a terrible blow 
from the butt of a heavy revolver, which 
laid him senseless on the floor. But the 


, captain was finally overpowered and a double 


pair of irons placed on his wrists. 

Stepping into the well, I called to the men 
above, asking how things had gone up there. 

Lovely,” they said. We have them all; 
every bird of them, though they came so 
fast along the last, that we came near losing 
some.”” 

Telling them to take their prisoners round 
to the front of the old house and wait for 
me there, I returned to my men in the pas- 
sage who were dressing the wounds of their 
companions. As I passed the captain, who 
was standing with his back against the side 
of the passage, the light from a lantern 
struck on my face. He recognized me in- 
stantly, and struggled desperately to free 
himself; and could he have done so, would 
have sprang upon me like a panther. But 
the irons held him, and in a few moments 
he gave up the struggle and leaned once 
more against the wall. 

‘It is a little rough, captain, 1 will allow, 
after your generous treatment of last 
night,” I said, going to where he stood. 
‘* But you see I am simply doing my duty as 
an Officer of the law.”’ 

‘*Oh, it’s all right,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘* There is no one to blame 
but myself. Had I been any other than the 
old fool that I was, I would have known as 
much. I was no more fit for my place than 
an old woman!’’ His head dropped on his 
bosom and nothing could cause him to speak 
again while under my charge. 

The wounded having by this time had 
everything done that could be to make them 
comfortable, and the wounds fortunately 
not proving dangerous, we soon joined the 
men who were waiting for us in front of the 
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house. And now a new difficulty arose. 
There were twenty of the counterfeiters, all 
told, and how was I to get them to the sta- 
tion, which was forty miles away ? 

After a few minutes’ thought I told the 
men to keep guard over their prisoners until 
I returned. Then taking my horse, I started 
for the tavern. Arriving there, I went 
directly to the landlord and made known my 
business. After some little trouble we suc- 
ceeded in hiring a dozen horses. As I was 
wondering what I would do for the rest, the 
landlord said:— 

‘*T think I have it,—that is if you do not 
mind waiting a few hours. The mail stage 
will be down through here a little before 
noon, and you can probably get passage on 
that for the remainder.” 

“Just the thing,’ I said, “‘and I will 
have the men here in time to take it.” 

Taking the dozen horses that I had hired, 
I returned to the old house. I found my 
men awaiting me, having had a good 
breakfast from provisions found stowed 
about the place. 

We were soon on our way to the tavern, 
which we reached an hour before the arrival 
of the stage, having made the counterfeiters 
take turns in riding the dozen horses. 

Having been in the saddle the greater 
part of the last forty-eight hours, I conclud- 
ed to go by stage, taking the captain with me. 

Seeing the excited individual from whom 
I had first heard the story of the haunted 
house, entering the tavern, I went to him 


and told him that he need have no further 
fear of going past the old house, as I had 
captured his ghost, which proved to be a 
good substantial one, as he could see for 
himself, pointing to the captain, who was 
standing at the further end of the room. 

** You don’t say so!’’ he began, but ended 
by thrusting his hands deep in his pockets, 
and staring at the captain as if he expected 
every instant tosee him disappear through the 
ceiling. Hearing the rattle of wheels, I left 
him, and going to the door, opened it just 
as the stage drove up. 

Having no trouble in securing passage for 
the remainder of the counterfeiters, we 
were soon on our way to the station. 

Looking back, as we were about losing 
sight of the tavern by a bend in the road, I 
saw the man standéng in the doorway, his 
hands still in his pockets and the same stare 
on his face. 

We reached the station long before night, 
and arrived in St. Louis early the next 
morning. 

After seeing the counterfeiters safely 
lodged in prison, I started for home where I 
received the congratulations of my many 
friends and acquaintances, the news having 
preceded me. It was then that I received 
the name which still sticks to me of Luck 
Brompton. 

Shortly after this I received from Wash- 
ington my reward, together with a note of 
thanks, for the great service I had rendered 
my country. 


MNEMOSYNE. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


FRAGRANT day in the heart of June, 
Ages and ages ago, 
When softly the south wind whispereth, 
Lazily wandering to and fro. 


Over the beds of violets blue, 

That opened their sweetest souls to me, 
As I was pulling their bluest blooms 

For her who came from over the sea. 


Violet eyes that smiled on me, 
As my perfumed gift I gave; 
Scarlet lips that murmured to me 

Down by the rushing wave; 


Goldenest hair blown back by the breeze 
Of that rarest day of days, 

When the sapphire sky met the rippling sea 
In a royal purple haze. 


And a dream of love was in the air 
That idled across the shining sands, 

Softly touching her drooping hair, 
Sweetly g our clasping hands. 


That dream of dreams so long gone by, 
That now this wearied heart of mine 
Can offer only languid = 
Upon that once so worshipped shrine. 


For now these weary years have brought 
The tranquil days of mournful calm, 

That glide’on slow, and soft, and long, 
Filled with their strangely placid balm. 


I know my eyes have faded now 
From fiery tears and passion jeams, 
To those of one who will not think, 
Who calmly sleeps, but never dreams. 


And ever through my quiet days, 
Within the twilight of my room, 

That glimmering marble stilly stands, 
Whitely gleaming in the gloom. 


Her gift! I needed not its face 
To keep the past always with me ; 
For still it shineth, pure and sweet, 
As gleams my carved Mnemosyne. 
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THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER XII. 


UNCTUAL to the hour, Mary Graham 
set forth to fulfill her appointment with 
Miss Merriton. She walked briskly, for the 
afternoon, though fine, was a little chilly, 
and she arrived at the clump of elder-bushes 
appointed as the rendezvous, just as the 
village clock struck four. 

No one was in sight, and Mary continued 
walking up and down the lane, as far as she 
could go without losing sight of the elder- 
bushes, with the double motive of keeping 
herself warm, and giving vent to a little irri- 
table impatience, which was thrilling her 
nerves in a very disagreeable manner. 

During one of these turns, the steady 
tramp of a horse’s feet coming up behind her 
arrested her attention. 

“There they are,’”’ said Mary, to herself; 
and, turning suddenly, found herself face to 
face with Roland Crowninshield. She started 
and reddened, with an involuntary look up 
and down the lane for protection. The gen- 
tleman bowed low and mockingly. 

‘“‘Good-evening, Miss Graham. This is a 
lonely place. I hope you will have company 
soon, or you will be frightened. Shall I 
stay? Ah! excuse me; I read ‘no,’ in 
your eyes, and make haste to say good- 
evening.” 

“Tnsolent!”? exclaimed Mary, with flash- 
ing eyes; but, already, her persecutor, with 
a satirical smile and a dainty kiss of his 
finger-tips, was gone, and she was still look- 
ing after him, her bosom swelling, and her 
little hand-clenched with indignation, when 
the new-born silence was suddenly broken 
by a renewed tramp of hoofs. . 

“Is he coming back?”’’ asked Mary of 
herself, glancing toward the thick elder-bush 
where she had been hidden on the previous 
evening. But the first glance of Bayard’s 
chestnut front, the first glance of his mas- 
ter’s kindly eyes, reassured her. 

““Good-evening, Miss Mary,’’ said Percy, 
springing to the ground, while the thought 
shot across his mind, ‘‘ Surely Roland must 
have passed her, just before he met me, and 


what won’t he suspect—and tell Rose? How 
unfortunate! ” 

But he could remember nothing in his 
brother’s frank greeting and smile of un- 
wonted kindness, to evince either suspicion 
or evil intent, and he was still pondering a 
doubt as to this sudden, unsuspecting inno- 
cence in his brother’s demeanor, when 
Mary Graham’s voice, cold and clear, broke 
the silence.” 

“*T see that Miss Merriton is not with 
you, so I will bid you good-evening, Mr. 
Crowninshield,” said she; adding, with a 
touch of the satirical humor which so often 
colored her remarks, ‘‘I would not for the 
world interrupt your reverie any longer.” 

Pardon me! I am very rude, Miss Mary, 
but I trust you will forgive-me once more, 
won’t you?” asked Percy, starting and 
smiling with a beseeching good-humor which 
effectually routed Mary’s pettishness. 

‘““Tf you were a little rude, I was more 
than a little pert,” said she, frankly. ‘“ But 
Miss Merriton ? ” 

“Is unavoidably prevented from keeping 
the engagement, which she very gladly ac- 
cepted, to meet you here this afternoon. 
Mrs. Merriton, who, as you know, has never 
recovered from the injuries she received at 
the time her carriage was upset, has been 
for some days decidedly worse, and this 
morning, soon after breakfast, was seized 
with what our good doctor pronounces to be 
a paralytic attack. Her daughter has not 
left her a moment since, except to speak to 
me at the door of the sick-room for a few 
moments, requesting me to come here, and 
tell you that she is exceedingly sorry not to 
see you, and ventures, though a perfect 
stranger, to advise you to remain quietly as 
you are for the present, and bear with 
patience the annoyances of your position, 
until some means can be devised te remedy 
them.”’ 

can’t bear with patience began 
Mary, impetuously, but paused, reluctant to 
begin upon the most disagreeable phase of 
her persecutions. 


‘* Why, you see,”’ said Percy, understand - 
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ing at once all she would have said, and con- 
siderably embarrassed at the recollection of 
his own unwonted disingenuousness, “I 
didn’t tell Miss Merriton anything about 
Reland, or only just mentioned that it wasn’t 
pleasant for you to see any young gentle- 
man, situated as you are—and if you will be 
so kind as not to say anything either—be- 
cause, you know, I’m se anxious they should 
like each other, and I don’t really think 
Roland meant any harm by you, Miss Mary. 
It was only a foolish jest of his ’’—— 

‘A jest at my expense! I don’t think you 
improve the matter, Mr. Crowninshield,”’ 
said Mary, coldly. 

‘* No, of course I don’t mean that, Miss 
Mary,” cried Percy, quite bewildered at the 
very idea. ‘*I mean 

‘*T understand you, sir,” interposed Miss 
Graham, with a tinge of sorrowful bitterness 
in her sweet voice. ‘* You mean, that 
though your brother may be a villain, he is 
still your brother, and a person of far more 
consequence than a poor seamstress in your 
eyes. And though he may have insulted 
such an one in the most direct manner, you 
prefer, in relating the circumstances to her 
whose opinion you value most, to gloss over 
his conduct, and throw the charge of un- 


founded discontent and foolish caprice upon 


me. It’s human nature, sir, and all very 
proper. I am quite content to have it so, 
only let us put the matter in plain English, 
and not misunderstand each other. Good- 
evening, Mr. Crowninshield.”’ 

‘¢ Now, my dear Miss Mary,” began Percy, 
vehemently; but, with a mournful wave of 
the hand in token of adieu, Miss Graham 
dropped her veil, and walked rapidly away. 

The young gentleman stood looking after 
her in a state of bewildered vexation. 

‘¢ Great, blundering fellow!’’ muttered he, 
at length. ‘‘I’m no more fit to manage 
these women’s affairs than Bayard would be. 
If Maud could only but have come. Well, 
in a few days, when she can attend to it, she 
will set all to rights. Maud knows how to 
manage everything.”’ 

So Percy rode disconsolately homeward in 
the oppesite direction from that taken by 
Mary. That is to say, he crossed the river, 
went up the other side, and recrossed just 
‘above Falcon’s Eyrie. In spite of this 
long detour, however, he reached the gates 
ef that mansion as soon as its master, who 
had been detained by a little business upon 
the road. It was this:— 
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Stopping at Mrs. Bartell’s, he sauntered 
in, found the worthy woman in her sitting. 
room, and asked, abruptly :— 

‘Where do you suppose that Mary Graham 
is ? ” 

‘¢ Lauk, Mr. Roland, is that you? How 
sudden you didcome upon me. _ I wor think- 
in’ very busy, thinkin’ of old times "fore 
Sairy Ann up and got married, and Lizzy 
were dead, so I didn’t mind as any one come 
in, and 

‘* Where do you suppose Mary Graham 
is?” 

‘That gal? Why, she’s a-sewin’ in her 
chamber, ’thout she’s gone for a walk. 
Poor creter, she needs a mou’ful o’ fresh air 
wonst a day, if she will pine arter Mr, 
Percy 

‘*She does not pine in vain. They are 
walking together at this moment in Love 
Lane. They met by appointment.” 

‘*Oh! my lordy, Mr, Roland! You don’t 
say that? Well, I wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t seed it. Leastways if you 
hadn’t a-seed it. By app’intment! ”’ 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Bartell, by appointment; and 
I have reason to think it is not the first time, 
and won’t be the last.”’ 

‘** But, goodness gracious me, Mr. Roland, 
what’s goin’ to be done about it? Things 
can’t go on so much longer. What’ll be the 
eend?” 

**Tll tell you what end I expect, aunty. 
The girl will disappear.”’ 

‘* Disappear? And where’ll she go, Mr. 
Roland ? ” 

‘* How should I know? I'm not going to 
carry her off. He that does will know where 
he carries her.”’ 

that’s 

‘‘And that’s her lover, Mrs. Bartell,” in- 
terrupted Roland, gravely. ‘* We'll name 
no names, if you please, now or in the fu- 
ture, and what I came here to say to you to- 
night is, if anything of that sort should occur 
—perhaps it may not, perhaps we have been 
too easily alarmed—but if any elopement or 
other open scandal should take place, re- 
member that you know nothing, absolutely 
nothing.”’ 

But I know that 

‘“* Again, my dear woman, no names—not 
even to me. You know nothing except 
what you have seen, and you have seen 
nothing. No one has been in the habit of 
coming here, unless it is I. You have no 
reason to suspect any one unless it is I.” 
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‘‘Lauk, Mr. Roland,” said the widow, 

mournfully; ‘I jest wish I hadn’t no reason 
to suspect anyone any more than I do 
you.” 
* « Well, you haven’t, I say,’’ reiterated the 
young man, impatiently. ‘And you have 
not the least reason to speak ef anyone in 
connection with the girl. Certainly net of 
me, you will acknowledge.” 

‘‘Certainly sir. I acknewledge that.” 

“Well then, there is no one, and don’t 
you mention anyone. If you should select 
one of my family, for instance, and I should 
hear of it, I should be very angry; for 
whether it is so, or whether it isn’t so, noth- 
ing could be more disagreeable than to have 
the name of one nearly related to myself 
bandied about the village in connection 
with such a scandaleus story. I don’t think 
anyene will imagine the truth, unless they 
are helped to it, and don’t you be the one to 
help them, aunty. If they come to you, just 
say you suppose she’s gone where she came 
from, and as she came.”’ 

“T jest wish she would, that’s all!’ said 
Mrs. Bartell, acrimoniously. 

“Perhaps she will. At any rate, if she 
should disappear, that will be the best ex- 
planation to give to yourself and to others.” 

“Ah, well, Mr. Roland, you’re a master 
hand to plan, I alluz did say, and to be sure, 
it wouldn’t be pleasant to hev all the neigh- 
bors a-heaving it in my face, that one of my 
own young gentlemen, that I was alluz so 
fond of, had gone fer to do sech a thing as to 
kerry off 

“ Well, well, that’ll do, aunty. Don’t get 
in the habit of saying such a thing, even to 
yourself or to me, and you will be much less 
likely to say it to any one else. Now, good- 
evening, for I must hurry home. Dinner 
has been ready this hour, I suppose.” 

“ Good-evenin’, Mr. Roland. Oh, deary 
me, deary me!” 

« Ah! I forgot one thing,” said Roland, 
stepping back into the room and closing the 
door. Don’t saya word to the young woman 
as to what I have told you.” 

“Td jest like to put it to her where she 
has been,’’ pleaded Mrs. Bartell. 

“No, no; nota word. She’ll only trump 
up some excuse, and puzzle you so you won’t 
know what to think. She’s too much for you, 
aunty. Best let her alone.”’ 

“Well, I wen’t say nothing to-night, but 
next time she gets out alone!” said Mrs. 
Bartell, severely. 
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‘* Why, what should you want to keep her 
for? I should think you’d be glad of a 
chance to let her go.” 

‘*And so I should, in a respectable way,” 
said the widow, emphatically. ‘‘ But I ain’t 
agoin’ to let a gal fling herself inte the bot- 
tomless pit right out’n my door.”’ 

‘* Well, I must go, aunty. But, at any 
rate, don’t say anything or do anything until 
you see me again. I’ll come to-morrow if I 
can, and, at any rate,don’t follow her. Yeu 
might, in that case, be obliged to more than 
suspect whom she goes to meet.”’ 

‘** Yes, yes, so I might; and I’m sure I 
don’t want to know no more than I can help 
of the evil of his ways, as he’s the baby I’ve 
held many a time in his leng white gownd. 
No, I don’t want to know nothin’, nor I 
shan’t try to know nothin’.” 

‘* Now, you won’t say anything to Mary 
about this?” 

‘* No—little, artful minx. I’m sure I don’t 
want to say nothin’ never no more to her if 
I can help it.” 

Good-night, once more.”’ 

Good-night, sir.” 

And Roland left the house just in time to 


-escape being seen by Mary Graham, who, 


walking rapidly, approached the house as 
Mahmoud’s flying feet carried his master 
round the turn of the road, which hid him 
from her sight. At the same time a light, 
covered wagon, drawn by two horses, whose 
wet, panting, and dust-stained sides pro- 
claimed that they had traveled hard and fast, 
approached from the direction of Falcon’s 
Eyrie, and met Mary Graham just as she 
turned to enter Mrs. Bartell’s. 

Engrossed by her own gloomy thoughts, 
the young girl did not look up, and, indeed, 
the twilight had now advanced so far toward 
night, that it would have been difficult to 
distinguish more than that the occupants of 
the vehicle were two men, their faces much 
concealed by their low drawn, soft hats and 
upturned collars. 

Her own countenance, on the contrary, 
was rendered plainly visible by the last rays 
of daylight in the western sky, toward which 
it was fully turned; and, as the carriage 
came up to her, one of the men leaned eager- 
ly forward, and fixed his eyes upon her deli- 
cate features. 

Look, look!’? whispered he, nudging 
his companion, who was driving. ‘‘ Who’s 
that?” 

‘¢ Who’s who? I didn’t see anyone.” 
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“* We’ve got past now, and she’s gone into 
the house,” said the first speaker, striding 
over the seat and looking out the window in 
the back of the carriage. 

‘‘ Well, did you think it was she?” in- 
quired the elder man, with a little excite- 
ment of manner. 

‘Yes, unless my eyes are playing me 
tricks in this dim light, it was she herself. 
This is the place. Riverside, you know, 
where we traced her by means of that 
trunk.” 

I know. Well, we can’t do any- 
thing about it till we know what sort of 
people she’s among, and how she’s situated. 
We'd better go on to the tavern. Of course 
they'll know about it there.” 

Very well, drive ahead.” 

A few. minutes later the weary horses 
stayed their feet in front of the little inn, 
upon whose creaking sign beneath the effigy 
of a pair of spirited steeds restrained with 
difficulty by a most debauched looking 
greom, was painted the name of “D. Y. 
Madder,”’ and the promise of ‘‘ entertain- 
ment for man and beast.”’ 

The approach of a brace of applicants of 
both sorts was greeted by the appearance 
from the stable-yard of an hostler, who 
might, in his youth, have sat as the original 
of the groom upon the sign, who, seizing 
with very unnecessary violence the bridles 
of the weary steeds, who, evidently, asked 
nothing better than to stand still, inquired, 
hoarsely :— 

‘¢ Shell take yer hosses, gen’l’ment ? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied the younger traveler. 
**Take them, and put them up very care- 
fully. They have made a long journey to- 
day.” 

“Sh, Robert! don’t admit anything till 
you are questioned, and not then if you can 
help it,’ whispered the elder, as, passing the 
other, he dismounted first, and entered the 
house. 

What a sharp old fox you are, gov- 
ernor!”’ muttered his companion, following 
him. 

In the hall the travelers were encountered 
by the landlady, worthy Mrs. Madder her- 
self. 

** Good-evening, sirs. Most happy to see 
you, I’msure. Walk right into the parlor, 
gentlemen; or will you step into the bar- 
room first, and take a little something to 
keep the cold out?”’ inquired the hostess, 

with hospitable zeal. 
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‘Nothing till we have some fresh tea, I 
thank you, madam,” said the elder man, 
blandly. us have a private sitting. 
room, if you please, some strong tea, anda 
little hot supper—a few eggs, or a steak, or 
anything of the kind most convenient to 
yourself, and may we hope for the pleasure 
of your company ?” 

‘* Thank you, sir; I’m much obleeged, I’m 
sure,” said the landlady. ‘‘Step this way, 
gentlemen; here’s a nice, snug little room, 
with the fire all laid ready. I'll just light it, 
and then I’ll go see to your supper myself. 
The folks is all done at the public table, so 
it’s lucky you’d rather be private. Some 
folks likes to see all the company they can 
now, and to them it would be quite a disap- 
pointment to have to be private. There, 
now, that fire’ll burn, I venture to say, sir; 
and I’ll run right along, and see after some- 
thing nice for supper.”’ 

‘*No danger of not finding out all she has 
to tell,’ remarked the younger traveler, as 
the door closed behind the landlady. 

“*Quite communicative, quite so. Very 
fortunate for us, Robert, that it is so,” as- 
serted the other, with a close-mouthed 
smile, as he seated himself before the newly 
lighted fire and began to warm and rub his 
numb fingers. The man whom he addressed 
as Robert soon followed his example, and 
the faces of both were, at last, clearly re- 
vealed by the ruddy firelight. 

At the first glance they appeared very dis- 
similar, for the elder, a man of about fifty 
years of age, was slight, stooping, and 
narrow-chested, with thin, gray hair, frosty, 
blue eyes, and a smoothly-shaven chin, 
whose pointed form, conjoined to his high 
cheek bones, large ears, and a certain crafty 
expression pervading his whole face and 
figure gave hima singular resemblance to an 
old fox. 

Robert, on the contrary, showed in face 
and form the lusty vigor of four or five-and- 
twenty years. Tall, broad-shouldered, long- 
limbed, with glittering black eyes, and heavy 
hair and beard of the same color, he might, 
by some persons, have been considered 4 
remarkably handsome young man. But 4 
close observer could, in a second look, have 
perceived that in the sidelong glances of his 
dark eyes, in the straight, hard mouth, in 
the narrow, retreating forehead, and even in 
the restless motions of his unquiet hands, he 
betrayed a cunning equal to that of his elder, 
combined with a ferocity and vehemence all 
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his own, and when the former expression 
predominated, it produced a certain intangi- 
ble resemblance between the two, which 
would have diminished the surprise one 
might have felt in knowing that the two men 
were father and son. 


‘*What a time that woman is, in making a’ 


cup of tea, and boiling an egg,’ said Rob- 
ert, impatiently, after a silence of consider- 
able length. 

Patience,myson. Fair and softly is the 
best rate of travel in the end.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
girl appeared with a table-cloth and dishes. 

‘Mis. Madder says supper’ll be right 
along,’’ said she, after a stare of sufficient 
length te satisfy her curiosity as to the per- 
sonal appearance, at least, of the visitors. 

“Ah!” returned the smooth voice of the 
elder gentleman, “‘ the landlady’s name is 
Madder, is it? A widew, perhaps ?”’ 

“Yes. Her husband’s been dead this five 
year’,’’ replied the girl, whose manners were 
certainly not objectionable from an excess of 
artificial polish. 

“A nice house, I should judge—quite a 
good stand for business,’? remarked the 
father, carelessly. 

“Lor’, yes. Mis. Madder’s layin’ up 
money, I tell yew. She’ll marry ag’in one 
of these days.” 

“There must be a good deal of business. 
The stage stops here every day from Harris- 
burg, doesn’t it 

“ Yes.” 

‘Travelers stop often ?”’ 

“Not sich a many. They mostly dines, 
and goes on.”’ 

“Fine stand for business. Nice house,” 
repeated the gentleman, abstractedly, as he 
resumed the warming of his fingers, and 
glanced keenly across the fire toward his 
son. 

The girl finished setting the table and 
withdrew, twisting her neck painfully as she 
Went out, in an effort to keep her round eyes 
fixed upon the strangers, while her body was 
proceeding in the opposite direction. ‘ 

“She would have come through Harris- 
burg,” resumed the old man, in a musing 
Voice, when the sound of the girl’s shuffling 
footsteps had died away in the distance; 
“and, as there are, evidently, few people 
stopping here, the landlady will hardly have 
forgotten a person of Louisa’s appearance, 
if she stayed even one night. She may re- 

ember if she only stopped to dine.” 
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‘* What’s the use of arguing the matter, 
father, when I saw the girl with*my own 
eyes, to-night?” inquired the son, impa- 
tiently. 

‘Always believe well proven evidence, in 
preference to your own eyes, my boy, if you 
would be a successful lawyer,’’ said the old 
man, dryly; and the entrance of the land- 
lady here interrupting their conversation, 
the two gentlemen rose, and at her invita- 
tion, drew up their chairs to the neat table 
which she had rapidly covered with the 
contents of a tray held by the round-eyed 
serving-maid, whose curiosity seemed as 
rampant as ever, insomuch that she incurred 
a sharp reprimand from her mistress, for 
standing and “ gawping”’ after her mission 
was concluded, instead of retiring to the 
kitchen. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE meal was excellent, and every article 
received from the lips of the old trav- 
eler its full meed of praise, while the 
younger seemed silently to intimate that his 
opinion was the same, and that he intended 
to ‘‘prove it more by deeds than words,” 
In fact, so satisfactory was the demeanor of 
her two guests (whom she had been in- 
structed to call Mr. Brooks and Mr. Fields), 
that long before tea was over, Mrs. Madder 
had decided she never had seen more well- 
bred and prepossessing gentlemen, and 
evinced every desire to make herself agree- 
able, by relating such bits of village gossip 
and local news as she thought would enter- 
tain her guests, who seemed, especially the 
elder, to listen with an attention both flat- 
tering and remarkable, since they could not 
be supposed to know any of the persons 
whose names ran glibly over the landlady’s 
nimble tongue. By insensible degrees Mr. 
Brooks led her to speak of her own concerns 
and the revenue derived from the stage-coach 
travel. 

‘* No,” said she, in answer to a careless 
question. ‘‘ There ain’t many makes much 
of a stop with me, ’specially ladies. Why, I 
hain’t had but one woman to stop over 
night, or not more’n one sence Mary Graham 
came, and that’s going on six weeks now, I 
should say.” 

‘“‘And who is Mary Graham ?”’ inquired 
the urbane Mr. Brooks, with no more than 
civil interest, though his eye glanced warily 
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toward his young friend, Mr. Fields, who 
took but a small share in the conversation. 

yes, sir,’? replied the landlady, 
emptying her teacup, smoothing her cap- 
ribbons, and pushing back from the table. 
*¢°Tain’t no secret o’ mine, though I should 
not wonder if it was one o’ her’n, for she 
don’t look to be what she gives out to be, nor 
n’ither me nor Mrs. Bartell can tell jest 
where to put her with her queer ways.” 

tell us what you know about her,” 
said Mr. Brooks, pleasantly, while the dark 
eyes of Mr. Fields fixed themselves upon the 
landlady’s face with a keener interest than 
the occasion seemed to warrant. 

Pleased at finding herself so well listened 
to, Mrs. Madder cleared her throat, and pro- 
ceeded, with considerable circumlocution, to 
relate all that she knew of Mary Grdham’s 
first appearance at Riverside, and subse- 
quent residence there, embellishing her tale 
with all she could remember of her crony, 
’ Mrs. Bartell’s, anecdotes in connection with 
her mysterious lodger, and her treubles of 
mind in regard to her flighty conduct. 

‘* Upon my word! a singular idea has this 
moment crossed my mind,’’ cried Mr. 
Brooks, with an animated and ingenuous 
smile. ‘‘ You know our friend Thompson’s 
daughter, who ran away about two months 
ago, Robert? ” 

‘*¢ Yes,”’ returned the son, impatiently. 

This answers her description, exactly, — 
personal appearance, flighty ways, time of 
disappearance, everything. A litthe—h’m— 
you know, ma’am-—poor child!’ continued 
the old man, turning to the landlady, and 
significantly tapping his forehead. 

don’t say so!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Madder, with eager wonder. ‘ Well, I do 
declare, if it should be the same, how cur’us 
it would be. And to think you should ha’ 
happened here, and I should ha’ happened 
to tell you, and you can tell the poor cretur’s 
folks. Cracked! Well, I always did think 
she was a wild piece, rampaging about the 
woods, and bringing in great loads of flowers 
and leaves and such like. Many’s the time 
I’ve told Mis. Bartell that I wouldn’t have 
it in my house, but she’s a dreadful soft- 
hearted lady.’’ 

‘* Well, now, Mrs. Madder, I’ll tell you 
what we will do,”’ said Mr. Brooks, his face 
quite beaming with benevolent interest. 
shall go to-morrow and ask Mrs. 
Bartell to come up and see us. But, above 
all things, don’t let the young lady overhear 
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a word or a breath of your errand, and 
charge good Mrs. Bartell to observe the 
same secrecy. If once Miss Thompson sus- 
pects, she will be off like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and her father may never see her again.” 

To this proposition the landlady consented 


‘willingly; and, after a little more conversa- 


tion, consisting principally of strenuous rec- 
ommendations of secrecy on the part of the 
gentlemen, and fervent promises of the 
same on that of the landlady, Mrs. Madder 
proceeded to summen the round-eyed maid- 
en, and, with her assistance, to clear the 
table, after which operation, she bade her 
guests good-night with mysterious signifi- 
cance, and left the room. 

‘** Do you think that chatterbox can keep a 
secret? If Louisa hears a word, she will 
guess all the rest,’’ said Robert, somewhat 
gruffly, when he found himself alone with 
his father. 

“I think she is safe for twenty-four 
hours,”’ returned the old man, dryly; and by 
the end of that time we must finish the mat- 
ter and be off.” 

‘** Don’t finesse too much, father; you may 
lose all by being too cunning in your man- 
ceuvres,”’ said the son, after a pause. ‘ We 
have a right—you have, at least, to seize the 
troublesome jade, and carry her off by main 
force, in the eyes of the whole village.” 

‘* Force is the weapon of those who either 
have no brains, or don’t know how to use 
them, my son,”’ said the elder, quietly. “A 
small amount of it, I presume will be neces- 
sary at the last, for poor Louisa is so—obsti- 
nate, I am afraid I must call it, she will not 
consent to go with us, even though she 
knew resistance was perfectly hopeless. 
But the first step must be to prepare the 
public mind to give a verdict in our favor. 
and support us in our subsequent proceed- 
ings. It is my wish, of course, to manage 
everything as quietly as possible, but it 
seems inevitable that we should take, at 
least, two gossiping old women into our 
confidence, and through them the whole 
town will sit in judgment upon the course.” 

‘* But how will our good landlady take it 
when she finds out that your dear friend 
Thompson is a fictitious personage, and that 
she has been imposed upon with a false 
story, her sympathies enlisted for the wrong 
one?” asked Robert, with a sneering laugh. 

‘Oh! she won’t know till we’re gone, and 
then she must excuse the deception, from 
natural disinciination to withdraw the veil 
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from our private affairs,”’ replied his father, 
smoothly, and the two, soon after, separated 
for the night. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HE next morning, as Messrs. Brooks 
and Fields were finishing their late 
breakfast, a low tap at the door announced 
visitors, and was directly followed by the 
appearance of Mrs. Madder, escorting Mrs. 
Bartell, who looked rather flurried and anx- 
ious. The landlady introduced her friend by 
name, and then began to fidget with the 
dishes upon the table, as an excuse for re- 
maining in the room. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Bartell, sit down,” said 
Mr. Brooks, cordially; and then added, in 
his blandest manner, ‘“‘I cannot thank you 
enough, my good Mrs. Madder, for the 
promptness and energy you have shown in 
furthering my inquiries. 1 know very well 
that so much time could ill be spared from 
your numerous duties, and our thanks must 
be proportionate. Now, however, we need 
detain you no longer. This good lady and 
we shall understand each other directly, now 
that you have brought us together, and you 
shall be released to think a little of your own 
affairs. The table may remain as it is, and I 
shall rely upon your kindness to see that we 
are not interrupted.” 

“Very well, sir,’’ said the landlady, a 
little disappointed, but yet feeling it impos- 
sible to be offended with so polite a gentle- 
man. ‘*I have enough to do, as you say, 
sir, goodness knows, though I shouldn’t 
grudge the time if I could be of any use to 
you here; but, if I can’t, why, I’ll go talk to 
my cook, and see that no one comes up to 
disturb you. Mis. Bartell, you'll look in 
dewn-stairs’ fore you go home, won’t you ?” 

La, yis, Mis. Madder; I shan’t go ’thout 
biddin’ yer good-day, you may know fer 
sartin.”” 

This promise seeming to be all the satis- 
faction to be gained, the Jandlady reluctantly 
Withdrew, and Mr. Fields immediately 
locked the door behind her. 

‘Our good friend has mentioned to you, 
my suspicions in connection with your board- 
er, Mrs. Bartell ?’? commenced Mr. Brooks, 
cautiously. 

* Yis, sir, she have; and glad was I t 
hear it, for the girl needs some one to look 
after her most bitterly, and I ain’t the size 


for grindin’ that cider,’’ returned Mrs. Bar- 
tell, with some asperity. ‘She don’t mind 
me no more nor she would the March wind 
a-blowin’ down chimbly, and though I like 
her fustrate, I will say, I should like her jest 
as well in somebody else’s care as mine.”’ 

‘*' We'll take her off your hands before 
sunset to-night, my good woman,” returned 
Mr. Fields, promptly. ‘‘And,as you say, we 
are much better fitted to have charge of 
such an unmanageable young lady, than a 
quiet person like you.” 

And you'll kerry her straight to her 
folks ?’’ asked Mrs. Bartell, glancing a little 
suspiciously at the younger man. ‘I 
shouldn’t want to see her took off, ’specially 
against her own consent, ’thout I was sure 
she was agoin’ straight to her folks.” 

‘My good Mrs. Bartell,’ commenced the 
father, smoothly, but was interrupted by the 
deeper voice of his son, somewhat impa- 
tiently saying:— 

‘* Better let me explain the matter, father. 
You see, ma’am, that the landlady has not 
given you the correct state of the case, for 
the very good reason that she don’t know it 
herself. My father here don’t like to tell 
our family secrets to all the world, as you 
may suppose, but it’s natural enough you 
should wish to know something about us 
before you give up the girl, and if you know 
how to keep a secret ”—— 

‘* Lauk, yes sir,’’ interrupted the widow, 
thinking complacently how many had latter- 
ly been placed in her keeping. 

‘*Then I will tell you at once, that this 
gentleman is my father, that his name as 
well as my own is Lushington, and that the 
young lady of whom we are in search, by 
name Miss Louisa Lushington, is my 
father’s niece and ward, the child of his 
only brother, who by his last will expressly 
placed her in her uncle’s personal guardian- 
ship until she should be of age. She was 
seventeen, at the time of her father’s death, 
and had up to that time lived a life of un- 
bounded freedom. My uncle could deny 
her nothing, in fact I don’t think he ever 
tried to, and as neither he nor his daughter 
cared at all for the opinion of others, she 
was allowed to conduct in a manner that 
made her the talk of western New York, 
where we live. The consequence was, that - 
on removing to our quiet and orderly home, 
the young lady soon became disgusted with 
her new life, and after trying unsuccessfully 
for a while to introduce a new order of 
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thiags, she stole a march upon us one fine 
morning, and was off.” 

“Run away!” ejaculated the widow. 

‘* Exactly, ma’am. And so cleverly did 
she manage the whole affair, that if it hadn’t 
been for the somewhat peculiar shape of the 
little trunk that we missed’’—— 

‘**Lor, yes, I’ve always noticed how queer 
that was.” 

‘« By that we traeed her. The Harrisburg 
stage-driver thought he remembered leaving 
such a one here, about six weeks ago, and 
my father and I immediately came on to 
follow up the trace. Father, you’d better 
show Mrs. Bartell your documents.” 

**'Yes, oh, yes, I shall be very happy to 
do so, Robert,’’ replied the elder Mr. Lush- 
ington, who had shown by his nervous 
motions, and various little interruptions 
during his son’s remarks, that he considered 
his communications very unnecessarily frank 
and unreserved, and it was with many a 
warning shake of the head, and muttered 
expostulation, that he now proceeded to pull 
a leathern wallet from his pocket, and put- 
ting a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles upon 
his nose, to look ever and select certain 
papers from among those that crowded it. 

‘*Here’s a description of the girl,’’ said 
he, at length, handing eut a printed adver- 
tisement, clipped from a newspaper. ‘ And 
here’s a certified copy of my brother’s will, 
the part of it relating to the guardianship at 
least, and here—this is what interests you 
most my good lady; it is a certificate from 
the Judge of Probate, proving my rate of 
guardianship to Louisa Lushington, and en- 
joining all good citizens to aid me in recov- 
ering possession of her.” 


‘*Lauk, sir,’? interposed Mrs. Bartell,’ 


quite aghast at the array of evidence brought 
to bear against her. ‘“‘I hope you won’t 
suppose that I doubted your honorable 
word, sir, but you know it’s always well to 
be on the safe side, ’specially where a young 
woman is concerned, and I’m sure I’m glad 
to know that Mary or Lowizy, you say her 
name is, has got sech a good home, and.sech 
a pleasant-spoken gentleman for her uncle 
and gardeen, and I can’t but admire how 
she come to run away, though I s’pose as 
you say, it’s cause she can’t a-bear to be 
thwarted in nothing; and sure enough she is 
a masterpiece for havin’ her own way, as 
ever I see, and glad am I that them’s to hev 
her that kin keep her, leastways if you kin 
keep her, Mr. Lushington.”’ 


‘*We’ll keep her, when once we get her, 
my good woman,’ said the younger man, 
with a grim smile. ‘She shan’t be allowed 
to play her wild pranks over the country 
again very soon, I promise you.” 

‘* But fer all she’s kind o’ willful and on- 
manageable,” suggested the widow, with 
sudden relenting, ‘‘she’s a dear, lovin’, 
sweet-tempered child, when nothin’ crosses 
her, and I wouldn’t hev her hurt, or put 
upon, no not for a hundred dollars, I 
wouldn’t hev that gal onhappy a minut ef I 
could help it.”’ 

“Surely, dear madam,” exclaimed the 
elder lawyer, a slight shade of reproof ting- 
ing his bland accents, ‘‘ you cannot, you do 
not imagine there is any occasion here for 
the fears you intimate! If the only brother 
of this misguided girl’s father, the guardian 
of her person and property, appointed by 
that very father, if he is not to be trusted 
with her safety and happiness, who can be? 
Who could have them more at heart ?”’ 

**Oh, sartain, sir,” cried Mrs. Bartell, 
thoroughly ashamed of her vague suspicions, 
*“*T didn’t mean nothin’ o’ that kind, sir. 
Of course, you’d look out fer her jest as you 
would fer your own darter, sir.”’ 

Exactly, my dear madam, exactly,” 
cried Mr. Lushington, with a beaming 
smile. ‘“‘Just as I would for my own 
daughter. Rem acw tetigisti, as we say in 
Latin, Mrs. Bartell.”’ 

‘“Yes, indeed, sir, I feel sartain of it,” 
returned the widow, still more abashed at 
the classic quotation. 

‘Well, now let us consider how we are 
to get hold of the girl. She won’t come 
willingly, I can promise you,” interrupted 
Robert Lushington, impatiently. ‘+ We've 
got to take her by main force, as we've a 
right to—as you’ve a right to, I should say, 
sir, and argue out the matter with her after- 
ward.”’ 

‘To be sure, I don’t suppose she’d go of 
her own accord, ef so be she’s once got set 
aginst it,’ allowed Mrs. Bartell, reluctantly. 

‘*That she won’t. The perverse jade ’’—— 

‘Softly, my son, softly,’ interposed his 
father, checking his son’s savage mood, 
with a significant glance. ‘‘ Even if your 
cousin has treated your father somewhat 
undutifully, you must not allow your feel- 
ings to carry you too far, my dear Robert. 
He can’t bear to have any one disrespectful 
to his old father, ma’am. A dutiful son, 4 
very dutiful son.” 
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‘Jest like my young gentleman to the 
hall,’? murmured Mrs. Bartell, with a some- 
what timid glance of approbation at the 
dark, bearded face of the unpleasant-looking 
young man before her. 

‘* Well, well, how are you going to recover 
the custody of your ward, with the least 
noise and scandal to the neighborhood, 
sir?’ inquired Robert. 

‘*Perhaps Mrs. Bartell can suggest a 
plan?” said Mr. Lushington, inquiringly. 

‘“‘ Well, yes sir,’ began that lady. ‘I’ve 
ben a-thinking that ef so be you’ve got to 
take her aginst her will, you’d better do it 
while she’s out a-walking. Most . every 
night she goes out, sometimes one way, and 
sometimes another; and to-night, I expect 
she means to go over to Square Vivian’s. 
That’s on the hill road, sir, that goes back 
amongst the mountings. A drefful lone- 
some sort o’ road, ’specially arter you pass 
the Hillfeot road, where you turn off to go 
to the square’s. Now, ef you think you 
can’t get her to go peaceable, and bid me 
good-by, and kiss and be friends ’fore she 
starts, w’y you’d better call to my house jest 
arter five o’clock, the time she mostly goes 
out, and take her trunk, and all her fixin’s, 
and then you can follow her along, and 
wait in some handy place till she’s ben to 
the square’s (she won’t stop long, she don’t 
never lately, though she used to be there 
half the time), and then as she comes back, 
you kin kitch her up. It’ll be deep dusk 
then, and there’s lreadful little travel on 
that road any time, so I guess you won’t be 
interrupted; and ef you be, w’y you kin 
show anybody your papers, you know, sir, 
jest as you did me ”»—— 

“Yes, yes, a very good plan. Very good 
indeed,’ interrupted Robert Lushington. 
“Don’t you think so, sir?” 

“Why, yes. I don’t at present see any 
obstacles,” replied his father, slowly. ‘I 
think, however, Robert, that it will be pru- 
dent for you to take a horse (not our own, 
for they must rest to-day), and go with 
Mrs. Bartell, to look at the localities. You 
can determine better as to the practicability 
of our little scheme. The good people here 
will suppose your object is simply to take 
our worthy friend back to her home. In- 
deed, it may be best to amuse them with 
some story of former acquaintance. A few 
careless remarks while you are waiting be- 
low for your horse will answer the purpose. 
You had best take a deep, old-fashioned 
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chaise if Mrs. Madder has suchavehicle. It 
will protect you from recognition better than 
anything else.” 

‘¢ Mary won’t be abeut,” interposed Mrs. 
Bartell. ‘‘She’s drefful busy finishing off a 
dress for Alice Vivian; she’s going off to 
boarding school, and wants it right away, 
and it’s to carry that, she’s agoing over to- 
night.” 

‘“*A pretty piece of business, upon my 
soul,’ cried the younger gentleman, angrily, 
‘*for Miss Lushington, the heiress of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars, to be 
tramping the country after nightfall carrying 
home her work, and waiting in the passage 
for her pay. Perfect March madness! I 
recommend, sir, that you place her in a 
Bedlam for safe keeping, unless she is more 
reasonable than I expect she will be in 
future.” 

‘¢ We'll find a keeper for her, Robert, at 
home. That will do as well, eh?” asked 
the old man, with a sly lear. “‘ And now 
you had better go and see about the horse, 
and take Mrs. Bartell home. She must be 
impatient to go, and it seems to me, Mrs. 
Bartell, I wouldn’t stop to see the worthy 
landlady this morning. I will make your 
excuses myself.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


HE clock struck five, as Mary Graham, 
dressed for walking, and carrying a 
light, flat basket upon her arm, left Mrs. 
Bartell’s door, and after a look up and down 
the road, walked leisurely along in the direc- 
tion of the hill road. Her feet moved 
slowly, but not so her mind. That was 
traversing various lines of thought, with 
motion swifter than aught more palpable 
than light. She mused upon her little ad- 
venture of the previous day, upon the sudden 
and mysterious kindness which Mrs. Bartell 
had all that morning evinced toward her, a 
kindness finding expression in various ways, 
from a delicious pudding at dinner,.to a 
scrupulous avoidance of the name of Percy 
Crowninshield, or of any allusion to Mary’s 
somewhat uncertain spirits. 

‘* Good woman, she deserves more dutiful 
treatment than she has met from me,”’ mur- 
mured the girl, with a sly smile, as she 
remembered some of her sharp retorts to 
Mrs. Bartell’s somewhat irritating expostu- 
lations. And then Mary’s thoughts turned 
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to another subject—one that had engrossed 
her much of late, and in which might have 
been found the secret of those perverse 
tears, those changing moods, and obstinate 
reserve which had so exercised poor Mrs. 
Bartell’s patience. 

Whatever this subject may have been (and 
our reader may find a clue to it before he 
finishes these pages), it was one so engros- 
sing to the little seamstress, that she did not 
notice a horseman, who, coming up the hill 
road, met her just at the intersection of that 
with the river road, and, after a sharp glance 
into her face, clapped spurs to his horse, and 
rode rapidly up the steep ascent to Falcon’s 
Eyrie. Neither could she be aware—for she 
was quite out of sight of the house she had 
learned to call home—that a light, covered 
wagon, drawn by two horses, and containing 
the Messrs. Lushington, was stopping at the 
door of Mrs. Bartell’s house, into which the 
two men disappeared for some little time, 
and then reappeared, bearing between them 
a little, oval trunk, and followed by Mrs. 
Bartell with her apron at her eyes. And 
yet both of these parties had the darkest 
designs upon the future of that unconscious 
girl. 

‘** Be good to her, Mr. Louiston, now won’t 
you?” sobbed the widow, standing at her 
gate, and shaking hands with the lawyer, 
who, with ostentatious secrecy, pressed a 
bank-note of considerable value into her 
palm. 

** Yes, yes, my dear madam, you may be 

-sure of that,” returned the old fox, with a 
sidelong glance at his son’s scowling face. 
‘* We'll be very good to her, very good in- 
deed, Mrs. Bartell.” 

**T don’t doubt it, sir; and I’m sure I 
thank you kindly,’’ whispered the widow, 
tucking the bank-note into her pocket. 
‘* But my heart’s dreadful kind ’o heavy hav- 
in’ her go off this a-way. I do hope, sir, 
you’ll let me know as soon as you can, that 
she’s safe, and—and happy.”’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly, my dear madam. 
She shall write you so with her own hand,” 
asserted Mr. Lushington. ‘‘And to-morrow 
morning you are quite at liberty to let it be 
known that your charge is flown. Only re- 
member, if you please, that the real names 
are on no account to be mentioned. Thomp- 
son is as good a title as Lushington, and 
you will very much oblige me by never 
mentioning the latter. Mrs. Madder has no 
suspicion of the truth.” 


‘‘ Nor she won’t hev from me,” said the 
widow, wiping her eyes, and brightening up 
amazingly with the consciousness of her ad- 
vantage over her old crony. ‘‘I guess, Mr, 
Lossington, sir, ef the secret ain’t told till I 
tell it, it ain’t in much danger.” 

“That’s right, that’s right, my worthy 
woman!” exclaimed the lawyer, again shak- 
ing the widow’s hand vigorously. ‘And 
now, good-by, for we really must go.” 

‘* Yes, you’ve got jest about enough time. 
Good-by, gentlemen, good-by; and remember 
to be good to Lowizy.”’ 

With no reply but a smiling bow, Mr. 
Lushington the elder took the seat beside 
his son, who had impatiently gathered up 
the reins, and in another minute the carriage 
had rolled rapidly away. 

There she is! ’’ exclaimed Robert Lush- 
ington, fifteen minutes later, as he pointed 
with his whip to a little figure just turning 
into the Hillfoot road, upon which stood 
Vivian Lodge. 

** Yes, and that must be the house she’s 
going to,’’ returned his father, pointing to 
the tree-embowered mansion of the Vivians. 

“Yes, it is. That woman showed it to 
me this morning. And here’s the place 
where I propose to wait my lady’s return.” 

‘*So far? Why not drive up to the corner 
where she turned off?” asked the father. 

‘* Because here’s a capital place to hide 
the carriage, and there there’s none,” re- 
plied the son, decisively. ‘‘I’m going to 
drive in behind these trees and down into 
this brook, and you see no one could possibly 
tell from the road that anything was there. 
Then I shall get out, leaving you inside, and 
wait beside the road till I hear the girl com- 
ing—in fact, till she’s gonea step or two by— 
when I'll just throw this shawl over her 
head, put her into the wagon, and let you 
hold her while I drive along as fast as pes- 
sible. If she squalls, stuff the shawl into 
her mouth; there’ll be time enough for apol- 
ogies when we gethome. And I'll tell you 
what, father, before that jade leaves my 
sight again, she must be bound tight and 
fast. Once she’s my wife, I’ll cure her of 
her freaks; I’ll be bound I’ll take care of 
her.”’ 

‘“‘And of her money, too, eh, Robert?” 
asked the father, with a look of greedy cun- 
ning, even more repulsive than the sullen 
ferocity of his son’s dark face. 

Hush!” whispered Robert, holding up 
his finger in the twilight already deepening 
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A POSY SONG. 


within their shaded retreat. The father lis- 
tened, and the quick pit-pat of a horse’s 
feet trotting steadily down the road, became 
clearly audible. 

“If he should fancy to let his horse 
drink!’ whispered the elder man. 

* Well, he’d find us letting our horses 
drink. We've as good a right here as he, I 
suppose!’ returned the son, in the same 
cautious tone, and then both listened atten- 
tively, and in silence waited the approach. 

Pit-pat came the steps steadily along, until 
they came abreast of the trees, when they 
slackened to a walk. 

“Ge along, you fool! you ain’t a-dry,” 
muttered a deep voice, clearly audible 
through the stillness, and then the horse 
resumed his trot, and soon passed out of 
hearing. 

Robert Lushington now left the vehicle, 
and, partially hidden behind the copse of 
trees and bushes thickly shading the water 
course, looked attentively down the road 
already growing dim with the shades of 
evening. A bend and a grove of trees con- 
cealed the angle of the Hillfoot road with the 
hill road, but his view extended over about 
half a mile, and he saw at a glance, that ex- 
cept the figure of the horseman just going 
out of sight, mothing was visible on the 
whole extent. 

“It’s hardly time, yet; 


she hasn’t more 
than got there,’’ soliloquized he, lighting a 
cigar, and strolling a little way up the road, 
and then down again while he smoked. 

An hour passed, and Mr. Robert Lush- 


ington waxed impatient. It was growing 
very dark, too, and he began to fear that the 
Vivians would either detain his cousin all 
hight, or send an escort with her. 

“If they do, Pll knock him down, be he 
whe he may,”? muttered the young man, 
savagely, as he strained his eyes through the 
gathering gloom. 

‘Louisa makes it late,” said a smooth 
voice at his elbow, as the elder Lushington, 
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weary of his damp seclusion, joined his son 
upon the roadside. 

‘¢ What shall we do, if she don’t come to- 
night ?’’ asked Robert, gloomily. 

**DPve been thinking of that. We must 
go back to the tavern and stay till daylight, 
then start again, and, after calling at Mrs. 
Bartell’s to make sure that she has not re- 
turned in the night, come back to this spot. 
She will, of course, go home some time or 
other, and we must wait till she does come.”’ 

‘*- Yes, that will do pretty well,” replied 
Robert, refiectively. “I'd a great deal 
rather carry her off in the night, but we 
must get her anyway. All is, if any one in- 
terferes with us, you must show your certifi- 
cate, and tell who you are. After all, I 
don’t know but it would have been the best 
way in the beginning. I’d as lief mortify 
the hussy as not. She isn’t worth half the 
trouble we’re taking.” 

‘*Always keep family secrets as close as 
you can, Robert,” said his father, quietly. 
‘¢ Ours will be sufficiently aired by the time 
we get home. I considerit an even chance 
that the Bartell woman doesn’t tell every 
word she knows to the woman at the tavern, 
and to every one else she meets, before 
sundown to-morrow. In fact, I should be 
perfectly sure she would, if I did’nt rely up- 
on her sense of importance in being so much 
better informed than the rest of the town, 
to preserve an equilibrium with her desire 
of communicating her intelligence.” 

‘* Well, I care precious little what she 
tells, or what she holds back, if that girl 
would only come along,” said Robert, impa- 
tiently, as he lighted a fresh cigar at the 
stump of an old one, and walked moodily 
down the road, while his father crept back 
to his fox-hole beneath the trees. 

Thus engaged, let us leave the impatient 
gentlemen, to follow the footsteps of the 
young girl, who little suspected that two of 
her relatives were so near, and so exceed- 
ingly anxious for an interview with her. 


[To be continued.] 


A POSY SONG. 


OME, let us a posy make, 
Sweet with lasting flowers to-day; 
Gather roses, dear, and break 
Pinks in buds and sprays of bay, 
Myrtle, violets, woodruff, rue, 
Lavender and featherfew. 


Trim it round with southern wood, 
Gray and sweet as honest age; 
Ladies’ bedstraw fresh and good, 
Lilac, thyme, and silver sage, 
Kiss it last and let it lie 
With my letters till I die. 
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A VISIT TO THE CAPITAL OF “OLE VIRGINNY.” 


BY ANNEKE JANS. 


E left Jersey City on a bright, cold 

morning in early March. Mother 

Earth lay yet hidden beneath a thick mantle 

of crisp white, and our heavy, winter wraps 
proved very acceptable. 

Approaching Jersey’s little capital, we 
noticed that the white mantle had thinned 
perceptibly. Soon we saw here and there a 
stone, yonder a hillock basking in the sun, 
as if glad to escape from their frosty prison- 
house. Beyond Philadelphia the snow was 
fast dwindling away, even in the vales and 
secluded nooks. And when we dashed into 
Maryland every vestige of it had disap- 
peared. By-and-by a delicate verdure began 
to deck the rugged hills and dales. Trees 
and bushes were rapidly bursting into bud, 
and, lo! balmy spring was all about us. At 
eventide we heard the tree-toad’s greeting, 
and I, for one, felt as if suddenly emerged 
from Iceland. The change is, of course, 
much more marked in the spring than at 
other seasons. 

Thirteen-year-old Bessie, my niece, was 
my traveling companion. Having but re- 
cently begun to taste the fascinations of his- 
toric lore, she is all enthusiasm. Seemingly 
she almost heard and saw—she certainly 
felt—the thrilling scenes that once agitated 
the regions through which we passed. As 
for me, the terra cotta of old Virginia is well 
nigh holy ground. My earliest reminis- 
cences are of the fearful times, but a score 
of years ago, when cruel war swayed its 
relentless sceptre over our own beloved 
country. May the angel of peace, hence- 
forth and forever, stretch o’er it its protect- 
ing wing. 

* Auntie, look! Don’t that girl look like 
Topsy ?” 


That girl’ certainly did. But Ido 


recollect that Mrs. Stowe’s famous creation 
ever hauled kindling wood in such a dilapi- 
dated, old canvas bag. An urchin, black as 
ebony, bestrode the novel traveling appara- 
tus; or, rather, he attempted to do so, for 
the sticks were continually escaping through 
the many apertures, which tended to some- 
what flatten the unwieldy beast of burden. 
“*Topsy’s’’? wool was arranged after the 
prevailing mode among southern ‘‘ darkeys,”’ 
tightly woven plaits having a perpendicular 


tendency. That is what we saw when the 
train halted at Fredericksburg, of which the 
enthusiastic little maiden beside me endeay- 
ored to catch a glimpse through the rapidly 
gathering gloom. Then we sped on to 
Richmond. 

Like Rome, Richmond has been styled the 
city of seven hills. Several of these afford 
charming views, but from Libby Hill, also 
called Marshall Park, the view of city and 
surrounding country is unsurpassed. The 
eye may follow for miles the picturesque 
windings of the river, as it threads its way 
oceanward through valley, hill and plain. 
One might fancy the poet gazed here when 
he uttered:— 

‘* What a goodly prospect spreads around, 

Of hills and dales, and woods and lawns, 

And glittering towns, and gilded streams and 

spires.” 

But the lines are eulogistic of Richmond on 
the Thames, from whence, because of simi- 
larity of situation and surrounding, Rich- 
mond on the James received itsname. Just 
across the river lies Manchester, a manufac- 
turing community of some seven thousand 
inhabitants. Its water-power is most valu- 
able, and there may be seen large flour, 
tobacco, cotton, paper, brick and wooden- 
ware factories. Chimborazo Hill, where 
stood the largest Confederate hospital, is 
on the left. These hospital buildings cov- 
ered many acres ef ground, and thousands 
of sick and wounded were gathered here. 
Many of these buildings have been but 
lately removed, the site being now occupied 
by a park. 

Standing as it does upon an eminence in 
the heart of the city, and visible from all 
points, we naturally wended our way first to 
the Capitol Square. And so charming a 
spot did we find it, that this first visit was 
again and again repeated. 

Thus spoke the Rev. Dr. M. D. Hoge, one 
of Richmonds’s most eminent divines, at the 
unveiling of Stonewall Jackson’s statue in 
the Capitol grounds:— 

‘‘ Here on this Capitoline Hill, we are in 
sight of that historic river that, more than 
two centuries and a half ago, bore on its 
bosom the bark freighted with the civiliza- 
tion of the North American continent, and 
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on whose bank Powhatan wielded his scep- 
tre and Pocahontas launched her skiff. We 
are under the shadow of that capitol whose 
foundations were laid before the Federal 
Constitution was framed, and from which 
the edicts of Virginia went forth over her 
realm, that stretched from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi,—-edicts framed by some of 
the patriots whose manly forms on yonder 
monument still gather around him whose 
name is the purest in human history.” 

The Washington monument here alluded 
to is of superbly imposing appearance. It 
is said to be the finest piece of statuary, of 
the kind, in the country. The base is star- 
shaped, and from it arises a column of James 
River granite, supporting a bronze figure of 
Washington on horseback. This measures 
fifteen feet from the rider’s hat to the plinth 
which sustains the horse’s feet. The posture 
of the horse and horseman are exceptionally 
fine. Beneath and around the equestrian 
figure, are bronze figures on pedestals of 
granite, of the following:— 

Patrick Henry, whose famous speech is 
familiar to every American school-boy;—in 
this image the attitude and expression are 
such as the original may have worn when he 
fired the hearts of his countrymen by his 
thrilling oratioa—George Mason, the author 
of the Virginia Bill of Rights; Thomas Jef- 
ferson; Governor Thomas Nelson, Jr., “‘ to 
whose patriotism and purse the victory at 
Yorktown was largely attributable; and 
John Marshall, of all the Chief Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court the most 
distinguished. Below each of these are alle- 
gorical figures, upon the shields of which 
appear the following inscriptions :— 


Finance—opposite Nelson—Yorktown, 
Saratoga. 


Colonial Times—opposite Lewis—Point 
Pleasant, Valley Forge. 


Justice—opposite Marshall—Great Bridge, 
Stoney Point. 


Revolution — opposite Henry — Eutaw 
Springs, Trenton. . 


Independence—opposite Jefferson—King’s 
Mountain, Princeton. 


Bill of Rights—opposite Mason—Guilford 
C. H., Bunker Hill. 
The height of the pedestrian figures is ten 


feet. Most of this work is Crawford’s, also the 
designer of the bronze Statue of Liberty on 
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the dome of the Capitol at Washington, and 
of Beethoven’s, in Boston. 

Within the Capitol grounds are, besides 
the Capitol, the Washington Monument, 
and the Jackson statue already alluded to, 
the Executive Mansion, where the governer 
resides, and the Bell House.”” The latter 
is an odd, tower-shaped structure formerly 
the guardhouse for the State soldiers who 
guarded the public property. From thence 
fire alarms, etc., were formerly rung. From 
thence, too, were sounded the call to arms 
for the purpose of local defence during the 
War of the Rebellion. Jackson’s statue 
bears the following inscription:— 

‘Presented by English gentlemen as a 
tribute of admiration for the soldier and 
patriot, Thomas J. Jackson, and gratefully 
accepted by Virginia in the name of the 
Southern people. Done A. D. 1875, in the 
hundredth year of the Commonwealth.” 

‘* Look! there is Jackson standing like a 
stone wall.” 

Virginia’s State Capitol is the oldest in 
the country, its corner-stone having been 
laid in 1785. In ‘the land office, on the 
ground floor, which is entirely occupied by 
offices, are the oldest State records in Amer- 
ica, dating as far back as 1620, when James- 
town was the capital. 

It was Mr. Jefferson who selected as a 
general plan for the Virginia Capitol, the 
Maison Carree, in Nismer, France. The 
latter is an ancient structure in the Roman 
style of architecture. 

The Capitol building stands in the centre 
of a beautiful park containing twelve acres. 
It is partly hidden by stately old elms of un- 
usual size, these being inhabited by squirrels 
so tame that juvenile visitors may feed them 
from the hand. 

It brings to mind a train of historic recol- 
lections—that old State House! Ascending 
the broad, stone steps, one almost involun- 
tarily peoples them with a host of distin- 
guished personages of the old Virginian 
Commonwealth. On entering the main 
hall, our attention is first claimed by Hou- 
don’s famous statue of Washington, which 
occupies the centre. Lafayette declared 
this to be ‘‘a fac-simile of Washington’s 
person.” 

Houdon, the most renowned sculptor of 
his day, was chosen to do this work by the 
General Assembly. In 1785 he was with 
Washington at Mount Vernon, “ during 
which time he took a cast of Washington’s 
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face, head, and upper part of the body, and 
minute measurements of his person, and 
then returned to’ Paris to do his work.’’ 

The following inscription was written by 
Madison :— 

‘The General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia have caused this statue 
to be erected as a monument of affection and 
gratitude to George Washington, who, unit- 
ing to the endowments of the hero, the 


. virtues of the patriot, and exerting beth in 


establishing the liberties of his country, has 
rendered his name dear to his fellow- citizens 
and given the world an immortal example of 
true glory. 

*¢ Done in the year of Christ one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, and in the 
year of the Commonwealth the twelfth.” 

A bust of Lafayette, also by Houdon, fills 
a niche in the wall near Washington’s 
statue; and, opposite this, is a marble bust 
of Henry Clay, which was presented to the 
State of Virginia by the orator’s country- 
women. 

From the main hall we enter the Senate 
Chamber. This was occupied during the 
late war by the Confederate House of Rep- 
resentatives. A large, fine painting, ‘‘ The 
Storming of a Redoubt at Yorktown,” by 
Lami, is shown here. In this picture the 
figures of Washington, Cornwallis and La- 
fayette are conspicuous. The painting was 
presented to the State by Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran. 

From the Senate Chamber one may, if so 
inclined, pass out on the bread portico, and 
stand on the very stone where stood, during 
the past century, all the governors of Virgin- 
ia when they took their oath of office. Here, 
too, stood Daniel Webster when he delivered 
one of his famous orations. 

Returning to the main hall, we have, di- 
rectly opposite, the Hall of the House of 
Delegates. Among others we notice here a 
full-length portrait of Jefferson. In this 
room, before Chief Justice Marshall, was 
Aaron Burr tried for treason. Here, in 
1861, did the State Secession Convention 
meet; and here took place; some fifteen 
years ago, what is known in Virginia as the 
Capitol Disaster, whereby sixty-five persons 
were hurried into eternity. 

Above and around the main hall is the 
picture gallery, where hang portraits of 
several United States Presidents, and many 
ether celebrities. Here, too, stands the 
Speaker’s chair ef the House of Burgesses 
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in colonial times. And here may be seen 
an old stove which was made in England in 
1770, and presented by the Duke of Beau- 
ford to the Colony of Virginia. At that 
time this ‘“‘ warming machine,” which 
stands seven feet high, was considered “a 
masterpiece net to be equaled in all Eu- 
rope.’? Before the Capitol was removed to 
Richmond, it was used to warm the House 
of Burgesses at Williamsburg. 

To the State Library are devoted the 
handsomest and most spacious rooms in the 
Capitol. Many, thousand volumes stand 
upon its shelves. Here are, also, several 
rare and noteworthy Mss. 

From the platform of the roof of the Cap- 
itol an extensive view of city and environs 
may be obtained, and from there the janitor 
pointed out to us the position of the battle- 
fields about the city, and the spot where lay 
‘encamped, just before the seven days’ bat- 
tle, two hundred thousand soldiers. 

Not far from Capitol Square is the ‘‘ White 
House” of the Confederacy. This plain, 
but elegant mansion, was purchased by the 
city for Mr. Davis, who, however, declined 
to accept it as a gift, though he resided there 
during his presidency. It was here that lit- 
tle Joseph Davis met his death by a fall 
from the back porch. Here, too, did Mr. 
Davis and Gen. R. E. Lee hold their most 
momentous councils. The building is now 
‘* Central Public School.’? In the same 
section of the city, called the eastern, or old 
part, is the old Marshall mansion, where 
resided Chief Justice Marshall, ‘‘ the mod- 
ern Cincinnatus.” 

Richmond’s principal business streets are 
Main and Broad. Parallel to these are 
Franklin and Grace, the latter being the 
most fashionable residence streets. On 
Franklin Street, especially, princely resi- 
dences abound. Many of these are built in 
colonial style, while the more modern are of 
various styles of architecture. Mostly all 
have their “ servants’ quarters,” in some 
instances connected with the main resi- 
dence, often a separate building in the rear. 
On Franklin Street is the Lee residence, an 
unpretentious, three-storied, brick building, 
where General Lee’s family resided during 
the war. 

It has been said that southern ladies are 
inclined to indolence, and are quite ignorant 
of household affairs. Be that as it may, 
there are, at least, honorable exceptions. A 
lady of culture and refinement, and the 
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mistress of one of the stateliest mansions on 
Franklin Street, did not hesitate to take her 
cook’s place in the kitchen during the illness 
of the latter. 

Speaking of southern ladies, I recall a 
conversation with one of them on the slavery 
question. Said she:— 

“The present state of affairs is, really, 
much better for us. Now, if my servants 
den’t suit me, I discharge them, and can 
easily procure others. Formerly we had, 
perhaps, three or four slaves”’—the term, 
slaves, was used rather reluctantly—‘‘ where 
now we have but one servant. They must, 
of course, be properly housed, clothed, and 
fed, besides the expense and care incident to 
never sold any. Why,I would almost as 
soon have thought of selling one of my 
children! 

A young girl, whose parents lived in 
bondage, testified to the protecting care of 
“voung massa,”’ who offered to take charge 
of a family of young children left unprotect- 
ed by their parents’ death, these being, for- 
merly, family slaves. 

Our friends reside in the western, or new 
part of the city. We enjoyed the drives 
from this point exceedingly; the most de- 
lightful being, perhaps, that by the “‘ Grove 
Road’? to the reservoir grounds. Return- 
ing, we re-enter the city near Munroe Park. 
On these grounds were encamped, in the 
spring of 1861, a South Carolina regiment of 
troops, the first soldiers brought hither from 
the South. During the war, hospital build- 
ings were erected on the grounds. 

We wish to visit the ‘‘ Old Stome House,”’ 
on Main Street. °Tis a long walk, so we 
take the street-cars—not horse-cars, for 
mules run before. We pass the post-office 
and custom-house, one of the few buildings 
on Main Street which escaped the evacua- 
tion fire. The scaling of the granite walls 
shows how intense was the heat of the 
threatening flames. President Davis’s office 
was in this building. Here, on Main Street, 
stands, also, the fine, old Allen mansion, 
where Edgar Allen Poe, the poet, spent 
several years of his life as the adopted son of 
Mr. Allen. 

The Old Stone House, also styled Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, was erected in 1737, 
and is the oldest dwelling in Richmond. 
This building is two-storied, and exceedingly 
quaint. With it the names of Washington, 
Lafayette, Jefferson, Monroe, Lord Raleigh, 
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and other notable personages are liberally 
associated. The janitor’s bright, little son 
gave us graphic accounts: of the alleged 
doings of these celebrities. As we entered 
the respective rooms, he would station him- 
self near the mantel, strike an attitude, 
quickly jerk off his cap, and in a negro lingo 
that was as curious as amusing, inform us 
that this was Washington and Lafayette’s 
sleeping-room, yonder was the dining-room, 
there was the wine-closet; in this room was 
Lord Raleigh court-martialed by Washing- 
ton, and from there sent to England to be 
beheaded. Then he implored us to notice 
the small-paned windows set iu deep niches, 
and surrounded by a heavy framework of 
solid walnut. He also pointed out to us a 
large L and R on the outside wall. These, 
he asserted, had been placed there by Lord 
Raleigh himself. In the rear is a large, wild 
mulberry tree, which, he said, Washington 
had planted there. Imbedded in its trunk, 
which has partly closed over them, are two 
iron staples, said to have been inserted by 
the Indians for the purpose of fastening 
their horses. 

A little further on is St. John’s church 
(Episcopal), where Patrick Henry “‘ sounded 
the keynote of the Revolution.”” In search 
of old tombstones we first inspected the 
churchyard. Here lies buried Governor 
John Page, who, of his private means, as- 
sisted the colonies during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Among other quaint inscriptions we no- 
ticed the following:— 


R. H. 

1795 AGED 119 YEARS 
AND 8 MONTHS 
Lament 0 ye his Friends 
thy loss deplore 
thy virtuous Rothery. 


We mentioned it to the sexton, who came 
to show us the interior of the church. 

“Oh,” said he, laughingly, ‘‘some mis- 
chievous boys have done that, I reckon. 
There used to be a day-school in the chapel 
there.”’ 

Then,he pointed out to us another tomb- 
stone Which had been tampered with to a 
more effective degree; in both instances the 
first figure of the inscribed age had been 
most cleverly prefixed. 

St. John’s house of worship is a most un- 
assuming frame building. It was erected in 
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1740. A few years since it was enlarged, 
and the interior arrangement altered, but 
the old part remains almost intact. We 
pass through the same door through which 
passed the delegates to that memorable con- 
vention of 1775; we stand upon the very 
spot where stood Patrick Henry as he ut- 
tered the impassioned words, ‘‘Give me 
liberty, or give me death.”’ 

There are still the square, high-backed 
pews, with doors, the same ante-Revolution- 
ary, box-like pulpit. Both have, however, 
been considerably lowered, and the sounding- 
board hangs no longer suspended there. 
Here, too, is shown a baptismal-font, said 
to be nearly three hundred years old. It 
was brought hither from the ruins of an 
old church on the James. 

No far from St. John’s, and almost on the 
bank of the “‘ muddy Jim,” stands a large, 
brick structure, three-storied, and nearly 
square. All the windews, we notice, are 
iron-barred. A strange, undefinable sensa- 
tion possesses us as we cross that threshold 
with a reverential hush upon our lips. It 
is— Libby Prison. 

In the right hand corner, as we stand 
facing the building, is the selfsame door 
through which passed from forty to fifty 
thousand Union prisoners. Some of these 
were destined for Andersonville, others for 
Salisbury or Bell Isle, officers only being 
confined in Libby Prison. 

In February, 1864, one hundred and nine 
men attempted escape from this prison. 
They made their way to the basement, and, 
tunneling under the wall, endeavored to 
reach the boats which lay awaiting them 
on the river. Half of them were re- 
captured. 

On another occasion, some half-a-dozen 
men tried to free themselves by sliding 
dewn the chimney to the basement. Said 
the guide:— 

“One of ’em was a big, fat fellow, an’ he 
got stuck; so they all got found out.”’ 

Letters, initials, and names, written or 
carved in the beams, doors, etc., tell pathetic 
tales of tedious, weary hours spent in this 
dungeon. The guide pointed out to us, 
also, several checker-boards marked out on 
the floors. Buttons, he said, were used as 
checkers. A door which had been used as a 
target by imprisoned boys in blue, sold for 
a hundred dollars. Before the rebellion, 
the building was used as a warehouse; at 
present it is occupied by a fertilizing com- 


pany as a manufactory. Truly, “It brings 
up strange fancies—this groaning, grinding, 
and gnashing in there.”’ 

Near Libby Prison stood formerly Castle 
Thunder, a prison where deserters and spies 
were confined. This was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

Hollywood, the oldest and finest of Rich- 
mond’s several cemeteries, is a most charm- 
ing spot. Charming, chiefly, because of its 
varied and singularly appropriate natural 
beauty. Here lie interred Presidents Mon- 
roe and Tyler, Governor Henry A. Wise, 
Hon. James A. Seddon, Confederate Secre- 
tary of War, John R. Thompson, the poet, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, and many, 
many other illustrious dead. Here, too, as 
in Oakwood Cemetery—where sleep sixteen 
thousand Confederate dead—is a monument 
erected to the memory of fallen heroes. 

Joaquin Miller wrote of Hollywood and its 
seldier’s monument as follows:— 

“*Oh, what a place to rest in! The peace 
of Paradise is surely here. Great gnarled 
oaks, green trim-limbed magnolias, ivy, 
kind and patient, building broken marbles 
together, reaching out its hand in hope, 
drooping in graceful veils of pity above the 
great men gone to rest—beautiful, pitiful. 
The massive granite pyramid, reared by the 
ladies of the South in memory of their sons, 
husbands, brothers, who bled and died in 
the great, last, best battles of America— 
every one of which was in some sort a victory 
for Americans—is immortal testimony of 
American valor and devotion, whatever 
section won the fight. This grand tribute 
of cold gray stone is also taking to itself the 
softening and subduing mantle of verdure. 
Up the four steep sides of stone the ivy is 
climbing, is nearing the summit. It will 
meet there on the topmost pinnacle some 
day soon, and joining hands, bend down in 
perpetual pity over the twelve thousand 
dead.”’ 

The battle-grounds of Fair Oaks or 
Seven Pines,—a portion of the locality has 
been known by the latter name for upward 
of one hundred and fifty years— are but 4 
few miles from Richmond. On our way 
thither one fine Spring morning we in- 
spected the National Cemeteries. One of 
these is but a mile or two outside the city, 
the other nearer the battle-grounds. Ia 
these cemeteries lie buried thousands of 
Union soldiers, whose remains have been 
gathered here from the first hastily prepared 
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A VISIT TO THE CAPITAL OF “OLE VIRGINNY.” 


resting places,—resting places prepared 
by the surviving boys in blue for their 
fallen comrades at wane of day, by moon 
or starlight, er, perhaps, in the dark, silent 
watches of the night. It must needs be a 
heart of stone that does not throb the 
quicker at sight of these rows and rows of 
modest tombstones. For each of these 
graves is marked by a small stone which 
bears the respective name, if known. In 
some cases initials only, the first two or 
three letters, or a letter here and there, 
appear. Those whose names are entirely 
unknown have a small square of marble 
bearing the sleeper’s number. The super- 
intendent—a Union man whose right sleeve 
hung empty at his side--informed us that 
communications are still frequently received 
from wives, mothers, sisters and daughters 
who are still in ignorance of the spot where 
their beloved sleep. We were told also that 
the Southern people have of late years, 
visited these national cemeteries. Which, 
we think, augurs well for an increase of 
fraternal feeling between North and South. 
The grounds are remarkably well kept and 
ave well worth a visit. In the superin- 
tendent’s office are many souvenirs of the 


War, net a few of which were picked up on 
the neighboring fields. 

As we approached the battle-grounds our 
guide told us to watch the ditches, *‘ for,” 
said he, ‘bullets are sometimes found in 
them; the heavy rains wash them down.” 
Hut in vain did we scan the roadsides for 


amile or more. On the newly ploughed 
fields we met with better success, Bessie’s 
search being rewarded by the discovery of 
a battered canteen, which, though rusty 
and altogether barely recognizable, she 
prizes most highly. She found it under 
some bushes in a secluded spot. 

Our several hours’ search was further re- 
warded by the finding of several bullets; a 
few grapeshot; two or three minie balls; 
some cartridges, of which one had never yet 
exploded; some well-nigh crumbling frag- 
ments of cloth, whether formerly blue or 
gray was quite indiscernable; and a human 
leg-bone bullet pierced. 

In the fall we visited the place with a 
friend who would fain go and do likewise. 
But the hard dry fields with an ill-looking 
corn-patch here and there, yielded him 
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nothing; and he was obliged te content him- 

self with a few bullets which he procured 

from the farmer’s son. 

There is scarcely a thoroughfare in Rich- 
mond but has its historic associations. The 
same streets and reads that echoed to the 
tread of Benedict Arnold’s troops when 
they burned the city and laid the country 
waste, were shortly before the surrender at 
Yorktown trodden by Washington and La- 
fayette’s men. While but two decades 
since :— 

“The long streets trembled with the tramp of men, 
And rang with shouting and martial strains, 
And up the glaring river came the boom 
Of mighty guns that held a fleet at bay.” 

A sail down the river is fraught with 
precious memories. One may land at Pow- 
hatan and stand upon the selfsame spot 
where once arose the humble lodge of the 
great Indian chief, the father of Poca- 
hontas. Here, too, did Captain John Smith 
and his associates set foot. Still further on 
may be seen all that is left of Warwick, a 
a town burned by Arnold during the Revo- 
lution. 

We also landed at Fort Darling, also 
known as Drewry’s Bluff; during the re- 
bellion one of Richmond’s strongest strong- 
holds. In this most beautiful spot lie buried 
several Confederate soldiers who fell in a 
naval engagement on the river below. 
And here, as in various other places about 
the city, earthworks are still standing. 

Chaffin’s Bluff, another Confederate for- 
tification, is on the opposite bank of the 
river. From this point may also be seen a 
portion of the battle-fields of 1864, when 
Butler attempted to flank the bluffs but was 
driven back by Géneral Beauregard. Thus 
was begun the construction of Dutch Gap 
Canal, which was completed after the war 
by the United States Government and 
Richmond. 

At low tide one can catch glimpses of the 
remains of military bridges built across the 
river by the Confederates. And near here 
the Confederate ironclads were blown up 
at the evacuation of the city. 

Varina is some distance below Dutch Gap. 
This was, after her marriage, the home of 
Pocahontas. Arnold burned it in 1781. 
And during the Civil War it was neutral 
ground, prisoners being exchanged there. 
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HEART HUNGER. 


BY MYRA DOUGLASS. 


H°v many hearts are hungering in the world, 
Anxiously longing for a kindred one,— 

For hoped-for time when, all their waiting done, 

The power of love for them shall be unfurled, 

And in the bliss that love alone can give 

Awake to life, and in its glory live. 


How many brows that wear a holy light, 

So full of thought and prized poetic power, 
And wisdom great that far aloft doth flower, 
For love’s dear coming waiteth in the night— 
A longing, hungering waiting for the joy 
Vouchsafed to mortals, calming all annoy. 


How many sit in silence, lost in thought, 

As through their brains go stealing of the past— 

The aims of life, the pictures hope forecast, 

The days now gone with brightest dreams befraught ; 

But e’er as mirage did the fancy rove, 

When dreamed most near was sure to phantom 
prove. 


Sr. Louis, 1887. 


Ah! in the world so many wait in vain 
For that beloved companion of their life— 
A power to bless and end all aching strife, 
‘fo glad their life in sunshine or in rain, 
To clasp the hand in fond affection’s guise, 
And bring to earth the joys of paradise. 


Oh, hungry hearts! if on this earth so cold 

You never find the one for whom you wait; 

If all alone you seek the golden gate 

That opes to mortals through death’s cold, dark 
mould; 

Be sure “‘ beyond,’”’ where death shall be no more, 

You’ll meet them there on bright elysian shore. 


Yes, there will meet the heart and hands of those 
That fate’s decree forbade upon this shore, 


, And pain and parting all shall there be o’er, 


While Eden’s glory to our souls disclose 
The joys desired, more dear than words can tell, 
While happy hearts exclaim that ‘‘All is well!” 


MISS RUHAMA’S LITERARY VENTURE. 


BY GEORGE A. HARRIS. 


ES,” said Miss Ruhama Primrose, to 
herself, ‘‘I ain’t so young as I was, 
and it’s high time I took steps to establish 
myself. All my girl friends are married 
and settled down in good, comfortable homes 
of their own, and if I don’t put the best foot 
forward, I shall be left to make pants for a 
living to the end of my days.”’ 

Miss Ruhama had passed her forty-sixth 
birthday. She was stout and ruddy, with 
the very best set of teeth the village dentist 
could supply, and a perpetual smile riveted 
on her lips. She was tired of living alone 
and working on sale clothing, and had deter- 
mined, in her own mind, to make one bold 
move and win a husband, 

‘Tf I could only think of a plan to get 
Deacon Jones or Mr. Baker in the habit of 
coming here,” mused Miss Ruhama, ‘I 
would quick manage the rest. Now, if I 
had been blessed with a brother, probably I 
should have been married years ago. But 
what reasonable excuse can a man make for 
calling on a lone female, unless he pops the 
question the first thing after he crosses the 


threshold, and a sensible man ain’t agoing 
to do that. He wants to know, first, what 
kind of a housekeeper he is going to get,” 
and Miss Ruhama glanced complacently 
around her cosy sitting-room, with its cre- 
tonne-covered easy-chairs, and crackling, 
wood fire. 

For an hour more Miss Ruhama’s face 
wore a very disturbed expression, as if she 
were trying to solve a difficult problem. At 
length her countenance brightened, and 
when her cousin Maria called to borrow a 
flatiron, she found Miss Ruhama singing a 
sentimental ditty in a high-pitched voice, as 
she industriously ripped apart and pressed 
an ancient, pea-green satin dress, that had 
been worn by several generations ef Prim- 
roses. 

‘“‘ Maria,” said Miss Ruhama, and she 
sighed dismally, ‘I am tired of my dull, 
uneventful life, and I pine to be appreciated 
by a few congenial friends. You cannot be 
expected to sympathize with me, for your 
life is given to your family—your children— 
your husband.” 
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MISS RUHAMA’S LITERARY VENTURE. 


‘‘T dunno,” answered Cousin Maria, du- 
biously, *‘ Dan’] Horatio is an awful trial, 
and the biggest pair of twin boys scratch 
and fight like wild injuns, and Grandsire 
Toggs does nothin’ but snap and snarl, and 
the appetites of ’em is dretful. I’ve cooked 
a barrel of yaller-eyed beans since Christ- 
mas; and every time Dan’l comes from the 
store he brings a whole round of salt pork 
stuck on the end of a clothes-pin, to be fried 
with salt fish for breakfast. I hain’t got no 
cause to complain of Dan’! Horatio as a 
pervider, and I’m dretful sot on hearty vit- 
tels myself.” 

‘*T really cannot understand, Cousin Ma- 
ria,’ said Miss Ruhama, loftily, ‘‘ how you 
can give your mind to such gross and vulgar 
details; but, as I was about to observe, I 
was much struck with what the minister said 
last Sunday about ‘no man living wholly to 
himself.’ I feel that I ought to make an 
effort to elevate the minds of my neighbors; 
to give them something to talk and think 
about beside their dinners, and I propose to 
organize a ‘ Chautauqua Literary Circle’ in 
this town. My aim is to promote habits of 
reading and study in nature, art, and sci- 
ence, in connection with the routine of daily 
life. Of course you have read all about 


them, for they are all the rage in the cities, 
and I, for one, don’t believe in being behind 
the times.”’ 

“La, Ruhama! you allers was dretful en- 
terprisin’, and a great hand to set the fash- 


ions,’ said Cousin Maria, admiringly. 
‘How be you agoin’ to manage ?”’ 

“Well, I will have the meetings at my 
house until we get well under way. I have 
decided on that. We shall meet once a 
week, and have coffee, cake, and other re- 
freshments. I am going to send out cards. 
inviting all who I think are likely to be 
interested in the good work, to meet at my 
house Thursday, to choose a committee of 
arrangements.”’ 

“Yes,” said Cousin Maria, doubtfully, 
“me and Dan’l Heratio could come, I 
spose. Dan’l ain’t got enny white shirt, 
but I guess he could borry one of his Uncle 
Henry Clay, they are about of a bigness; 
and seven of the children, but the other 
four ain’t got enny clothes fit to be seen, 
and 

“Oh!” interrupted Miss Ruhama, ‘ I am 
hot going to have children; they would 
spoil my new carpet. And I am really 
afraid you and Daniel would not be able to 
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enjoy yourselves, as you do not take much |; 
interest in intellectual pursuits.”’ 

** La,’ said Cousin Maria, in a crestfallen 
tone, ‘‘ and may I ask who you be agoin’ to 
envite ?” 

‘* Well, let me see,’’ said Miss Ruhama, 
meditatively, ‘‘ Deacon Jones.” 

A widderer.” 

‘* And Mr. Baker.”’ 

‘“*T know him. A bashful, old bachelor 
who thinks every woman he meets is crazy 
to marry him, and is jest as scared of one as 
he would be of a bear.”’ 

** And Mr. Cram.” 

‘¢ Another old heathen, and a widderer for 
the third time, who pinched and scrimped 
his wives to death, and never let ’em take a 
mite of comfort in their lives.” 

‘* And Mr. Hopkins, and Squire Todd.” 

‘* Two single fellers! So, Cousin Ruhama, 
you hain’t named a live woman, and I guess 
you don’t calculate to envite enny. I was 
a-wonderin’ what started you up so sudden 
to take an interest in ennybody besides your- 
self, for you was never known to before. I 
jest begin to see through your plan, and I 
hope it will succeed, but I have my doubts.” 
And Cousin Maria flounced out of the house 
in a rage. 

‘* Disagreeable old thing!’ muttered Miss 
Ruhama. ‘“ Did she think I would open my 
house to a crowd of hungry relations ? ”’ 

The next day Miss Ruhama sent out her 
cards. Deacon Jones got one, so did Mr. 
Baker and Squire Todd. In fact, there was 
not an old widower, or bachelor, or eligible 
swain in Boldia omitted from the list. 

When the important day came, Miss 
Ruhama attired herself in the pea-green 
satin, which she had entirely remodeled, 
and cut low in the neck and short in the 
sleeves, and pinned a huge bunch of arti- 
ficial roses among her elaborate puffs and 
frizzles. 

“‘T don’t look a day over twenty-five,” 
she said to herself, and she gazed admiring- 
ly at her reflection in the mirror. ‘I could 
not have hit on a better plan for getting 
them here, and my parlor is so cosy and 
homelike. Widowers ain’t so delicate about 
coming to the point, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I got an offer this very day. Iam 
glad I told the women not to come till after 
five o’clock. I am sure that old cat of a 
Maria suspects my motives, but a person has 
got to look out for themselves in this world. 
Hark! Yes; it is Deacon Jones! ” 
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‘*Good-afternoon, deacon! Come right 
in. So happyto see you! Let me take your 
hat and overcoat.” 

‘Thank yer, marm,’’ answered the dea- 
con, crisply, ‘‘ I can’t stop. Ahem! I gota 
keerd askin’ me to call.”’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Miss Ruhama, with a nervous 
giggle, ‘‘I do think, dear deacon, it is our 
duty to promote sociability, and I know I 
can depend upon your aid in organizing a 
literary society. Something that will call 
people together, for friendly intercourse. 
But come into the parlor, and before the 
others arrive we will enjoy a genuine intel- 
lectual treat. I will read some selections 
from the leading poets, and ’’—— 

‘*T don’t want to hear nothin’ ’bout no 
poets,” interrupted the deacon. ‘I sup- 
posed your business with me was to settle 
damages for the cabbages your old speckled 
cow et up for me last fall. I am willin’ to 
take two dollars, jest the price of my poll- 
tax, and call it square.”’ 

‘* Two dollars! ”? exclaimed Miss Ruhama, 
indignantly, ‘‘ for a lot of old, wormy cab- 
bages! I won’t pay a cent!” 

‘* Yer may hev to,”’ answered the deacon, 
in a threatening tone. ‘‘ For I want you to 
understand no cantankerous old maid is 
agoin’ to cheat me! I hev seen a lawyer.”’ 

‘‘And so have I seen a lawyer, too!” 
screamed Miss Ruhama, and she made a 
dive for the broomstick. ‘‘And you get right 
out of my house lively.” 

And the deacon, evidently thinking ‘ dis- 
cretion the better part of valor,’’ hastily 
retreated, and never stopped to put on his 
hat and overcoat until he was a safe distance 
from the irate spinster. 

mean old skinflint! muttered Miss 
Ruhama, nearly suffocated with indignation. 
*¢ I’m so flustrated that my water curls are 
all coming out straight, and they make my 
face look so striking, too. Here comes Mr. 
Baker; a good-looking man, but so bashful. 
I shall have to give him plenty of encour- 
agement.” 

“So delighted to see you, Mr. Baker! 
Such a beautiful day.” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ stammered Mr. Baker, and he sat 
down with his hat in his lap. ‘I got your 
note, and 

‘¢ Certainly. Do draw up to the fire, and 
let me get you some cake and coffee and a 
sandwich.” 

‘¢ No, thank yer, marm; I never eat noth- 
in’ but my regular vittels, bein’ as I am pes- 
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tered with an awful stummuck trouble, and 
my liver is out of sorts most of the time.” 

‘*So sorry! Well, do take a seat on the 
sofa; it will seem more sociable, and I do so 
love to see people around me comfortable 
and happy. My lonely life is hardly suited 
toa person of my cheerful disposition, and 
a girl of my age—nine-and-twenty—naturally 
feels that they want a strong, loving arm to 
lean upon. To share with them the jeys 
and sorrows of this life. To feel that they 
have an earthly friend, dearer than all 
others. Dear Mr. Baker—Solomon.”’ And 
she sat down beside him, and let her puffed 
and frizzled head fall on his shoulder. 

Lord!’ thought Solomon, ‘‘ oh dear! 
The pesky old maid has got designs on me, 
and I might have known it. She’s cornering 
me and I’ll be sued for breach of promise,” 
and cold sweat broke out on his forehead, 
and he groaned inwardly. 

‘ * Yes, I shall say it? Dearest Solomon.” 

‘¢The hoppin’, jumpin,’ screamin’ tooth- 
ache. Oh, Oh! Give me air! I’m dyin’!” 
and with a hideous yell, the unfortunate 
object ef Miss Ruhama’s tender regard gave 
one leap and cleared the door. The next 
moment the figure of a man, hatless, coat- 
less, with a desperate panic-stricken face, 
might have been seen bounding like an an- 
telope over the desolate, drifted, country 
road, until it disappeared from sight behind 
a distant hill. 

Well I never! ejaculated Miss Ruhama, 
and she gazed ruefully after the vanishing 
form of the timorous Solomon. ‘‘ He has 
gone off without his hat, and it must be he 
is subject to spells. I wouldn’t marry a 
man that’s afflicted with ailments, and I don’t 
just fancy him anyway. I noticed a bald 
spot coming on the top of his head, and his 
nose twists a little, and he ain’t got a tooth 
to his jaws. Oh, my! Here comes Mr. 
Cram; and Miss Ruhama, in nowise discon- 
certed by her previous contretemps, adjusted 
her lace fichu, and with a face wreathed in 
smiles, prepared to greet the elderly 
widower. 

Mr Cram sat down on Miss Ruhama’s 
crazy cushion, and rested his feet on the 
window sill. A little dried up man witha 
skin like yellow parchment, and small, 
ferret-like eyes. 

‘“You ain’t got a cup of hot tea handy, 
have you, Miss Ruhama? I hev been 
wantin’ to see you for some time. I am 
thinkin’ of changin’ my condition, but I am 
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so faint, with a dretful goneness in my stum- 
muck, that I can’t explain until I hev had 
suthin’ warmin’.”’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Cram, certainly! Draw 
up to the fire. Here is hot tea and coffee, 
and cold chicken, and cake and pie.”’ 

‘“‘T see, I see. Looks real temptin’. I’ve 
allers heard you was a nice cook, and that’s 
the main thing that sent me on my errand, 
Miss Ruhama.”? And Mr. Cram tugged 
away with his knife and fork, until all that 
remained of the plump fowl was a small plate 
of bones. 

There was an embarrassing silence, and 
Miss Ruhama grew nervous. 

‘‘T never talk when I’m eatin’,”’ explained 
Mr. Cram, with his mouth full of blueberry 
pie. ‘* This ere pie is jest lovely.” 

am glad you like it. Have some dough- 
nuts and cheese,” said Miss Ruhama, cor- 
dially. 

Sartin. 
ful 
dozen. 

Miss Ruhama looked on in amazement to 
see her pie, doughnuts, rich fruit-cake, and 
choice preserves disappear down his throat 
as if by magic, until the table was cleared of 
its edibles. 

‘“Now, Miss Ruhama,”’ and he leaned 
back in his chair, and wiped his mouth with 
a calico handkerchief, ‘‘ I want to strike a 
bargain with you, and I don’t want no beat- 
in’ round the bush. You and I are too old 
birds for that. I s’pose you know that I hev 
been called to pass through seas of afflic- 
tion—yes, seas. Three dear companions I 
hev been called to mourn the loss of. Prov- 
idence took em from my bosom. They was 
all good, faithful partners, and waited upon 
me by inches. Hannah, my last, was a 
leetle the slickest on injun bannocks and bile 
dinners, and I ain’t had a square meal in my 
house since she died.” 

“Yes, indeed! murmured Miss Ruhama. 
O Mr. Cram, I have thought of you so often, 
and pitied your lonely condition. And the 
poor, motherless children; my heart yearns 
for them.” 

“Exactly. Now to business. I hev de- 
cided to marry ag’in, and I want a good, 
caperble woman, that can take charge of the 
housework and milk and butter, and cook a 
dinner. Miss Ruhama, what’s 


Beautiful doughnuts; beauti- 
And he helped himself to a half- 
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to hinder you from shettin’ up your coop and 
comin’ to my house ?” 

‘* Really, Mr. Cram, I—I’”,———_ And Miss 
Ruhama blushed, and cast down her eyes. 
‘¢ This is so sudden, dear Sylvanus. “se 
—I must have time.” 

How longa time? I have sot my heart 
en gittin’ married in jest four weeks, so 
there won’t be any break-up when my spring 
ploughin’ comes on. Can’t you be ready by 
that time ?” 

‘*T must have new dresses, dear Sylvanus, 
and 

** Oh, if you hev got to get a lot of finery, 
I might as well hunt round after somebody 
else; but I thought you would jest- suit, 
and 

“Yes, dearest Sylvanus!” cried Miss Ru- 
hama, rapturously, and she threw herself 
into his arms, “I will hide the truth no 
longer. I have long leved you. I will be 
your wife! 

Hey!” spluttered Sylvanus, and he 
struggled to extricate himself from her 
grasp. ‘‘ Lemme go, marm—you’re chokin’ 
me! My wife! Who said ennything about 
you’re bein’ my wife, I would like to know ? 
I wanted to hire you for so much a week to 
do the work till Dollie gets her hand in.”’ 

** Dollie!’’ gasped Miss Ruhama. 

“The, gal I am goin’ to marry—Dollie 
Martin. She is only sixteen, and ain’t used 
to makin’ butter; and I thought, as you was 
an old woman, and had a long experience, I 
would hire you to do the roughest part of 
the work—oh! oh! let go my hair! Jehosa- 
phat wildcats! You’re murderin’ me! Oh!”’ 

‘“*You wretch! You miserable villain! 
You impostor!’ shrieked Miss Ruhama. 
‘*T’ll learn you how to impose upon a lone 
woman, and eat me out of house and home! 
[Ill sue you for breach of promise! I’ll— 

And with a vicious yank at his thin locks, 
she went into violent hysterics, during which 
her victim made his escape. 

The next morning Miss Ruhama’s house 
was closed, and it was given out that she had 
left town. At the end of three weeks she 
returned, and when Cousin Maria called to 
inquire after the success of her literary ven- 
ture, she was treated very coldly, and re- 
quested to mind her own business. 

And Miss Ruhama is still making pants. 
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HE June twilight was making blue shad- 
ows in the valleys, and opening the 
evening primroses around the back door of 
the Lowell farm-house. It had been a 
breathlessly hot day, but now a vagrant 
breeze had stolen out of its nest under the 
cool waters of the pond, and had set into a 
gay dance some powdery, purple grasses 
which grew by the gate, and was ruffling the 
cinnamon roses under the dairy window, 
where Cinthy, the maid-of-all-work, was 
straining milk to the tune of an old nautical 
song which she sang on all occasions :— 


‘Oh, I never will play the wild rover no more.” 


‘It’s growin’ cooler, ain’t it, John?” 


said Mrs. Lowell, the mistress of the house, 
coming with her knitting-work in her hand 
to sit with her son in the porch. 

‘*There’s a little more air stirring,’ he 
assented, with an absent-minded gaze at the 
new moon which was just rising above the 
distant tree tops. 

A belated bird flew homeward, making a 
dark speck over the gleaming waters of the 
pond in front of the house. Some cattle 
were lowing on the opposite shore. The 
scent of the roses and syringas was growing 
almost oppressive. Cinthy, who was brown 
and elderly, *and with a witch-like cast of 
countenance, having finished her duties in 
the dairy, appeared in the doorway equipped 
with a solemn-looking bonnet, and an- 
nounced that she was “ goin’ ter prayer- 
meetin’.”’ 

“I’m real glad you’re agoin’ ter stay ter 
home ter-night, John,” said Mrs. Lowell, as 
the last faint echoes of Cinthy’s 


“Oh, I never will play the wild rover no more,”’ 


stole up the road-side. ‘‘ Summer evenin’s 
are the lonesomest times in the whole year. 
It’s so still, it seems almost as if you could 
hear the minutes a-creepin’ along; ’n then 
the loons come out ’n make that dretful dis- 
tressed scream 0’ theirs over the pond, ’n 
sometimes a whippoorwill comes ’n sings on 
the well-curb till I’m about crazy. If the 
neighbors’ houses were placed sos’t I could 
see the lights in their windows, I shouldn’t 
mind bein’ alone so much, but that one 
light in the house across the pond is worse’n 
no light at all. Not that it’s so very fur 
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away, but you know you couldn’t get at the 
folks, there, whatever happened, fur the 
water’s between you ’n them. I declare! 
*tis aggravatin’ ter have new neighbors so 
nigh—folks that are somebody, too, they 
say—’n yit hev ne way of speakin’ to ’em or 
seein’ ’em till winter comes ’n freezes the 
pond. When I was down to the shore pick- 
in’ mint the other day, I caught a glimpse of 
a woman shakin’ a table-cloth out of the 
winder, ’n if it didn’t seem real kinder piti- 
ful that I could’nt see what kind of a table- 
cloth it was,noranything. There was a girl 
in a pink dress readin’ a book under the big 
oak-tree, too. I s’pose ’twas Mis. Price’s 
daughter. They say she’s a widow with one 
girl, ’n I’m a widow with one son. Ruther 
queer, ain’t 

At the mention of the girl in a pink dress, 
the young man colored, and moved uneasily 
in his chair. 

‘* We ought to have a boat, mother. I 
have been intending to get one for years, 
and now, having a little spare cash—there 
was some left over when I bought the lower 
meadow, you know—I think, as soon as | 
can get a day off the farm, I shall go down 
to Grayport and order one built for me—a 
nice, light, little rowboat, that you could 
handle as well as I.”’ 

‘*Oh, mercy! I’m scared to death ina 
boat, ’n that pond hain’t got any bottom, 
everybody says. You wouldn’t catch me 
out on it, anyway. ’°N John, seein’ as there 
ain’t really any need of a boat, you ain't 
called to go that way to mill, or to meetin’, 
or to the store, you know, don’t you think 
*twould be an awful extravagance to buy 
one?” 

*¢ Well, I don’t know, mother. I’ve been 
working pretty hard these two or three years 
past, and it seems as if I might be able to 
afford myself a little recreation, now, and 
I’m sure I should like boating. There’s a 
good chance for fishing up at the other end 
of the pond, too. Then, if I had a boat, 1 
could soon make it pay for itself by letting 
it to White’s boarders. They were asking 
me if I didn’t know of one they could hire 
only the other day; and 1 thought you were 
just complaining that you were lonesome, 

because you couldn’t get at the folks on the 
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other side. It would be the easiest thing in 
the world to row over and call on them, any 
time. There is, really, no danger in a row- 
boat, and I don’t know what folks mean, 
when they say there’s no bottom to the 
pond.” 

“ John,” said his mother, dropping the 
boat question, and darting him a shrewd 
glance from under her dark, rugged brows, 
“nothing has happened between you ’n 
Ellen, has there ?”’ 

‘Between me and Ellen? Why, no! 
What should happen? Ellen and I are al- 
ways good friends.” And a little cloud of 
vexation settled upon his pleasant face. 

Oh, I don’t know; but it seems to me 
you don’t go to see her nigh as often as you 
did, *n yer Aunt Lucy Ann thinks she’s 
kinder cut up about it. Ellen’s a first-rate 
girl, you know, ’n Lucy Ann sets a great 
store by her.” 

IT wish folks would mind their own 
affairs. What is it to Aunt Lucy Ann how 
often I go to see Ellen? Ellen’s an old 
schoolmate. I always liked her better than 
any of the other girls in our district, but 
that’s ne sign I should go to see her every 
night in the week, especially in planting 
time, is it?”’ 

Why, no. But then, everybody’s been 
callin’ you her beau, and expectin’ there’d 
be a weddin’ over to Tisdale’s some day, ’n 
pr'aps, Ellen herself might ha’ mistook 
your goin’ to see her so much, ’n goin’ home 
with her from the singin’-school ’n evenin’ 
meetin, ’n all that. I hope not; for I 
wouldn’t have her feelin’s hurt by one o’ my 
family fur a good deal. But, to tell the 
truth, John, I always did think you might 
look a little higher, what with your good 
looks your ’cademy eddication, ’n the good 
bit of property your poor father left you. I 
wonder what that girl acrost the pond, that 
wears the pink dress, is like? Did you ever 
happen to git a glimpse of her anywheres ? ” 

John colored again to his well-bronzed 
temples, the strong moonlight making this 
fact very evident to the sharp vision of his 
maternal inquisitor. 

*I—I saw a girl over on the mountain 
one day when I went to hunt up the stray 
sheep,”’ he stammered, ‘‘ and I think she had 
on a pink dress.” 

*- But was it that girl, and did you have 
any talk with her?” pursued the merciless 
dame, her knitting-needles flying like the 
shuttle of fate. 


‘**T suppose it was that girl. She said she 
lived down by the side of the pend. She 
had a great bunch of moosewood flowers, 
and lots of other things in her hands, and I 
let down the bars for her.” 

‘““Um! Was she good-lookin’, ’n did she 
appear real smart ’n genteel ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, she was—or, at least, it seems 
to me now that she was rather good-looking. 
I didn’t see much of her, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Lowell was about to reply to this 
statement, when a neighbor, whose brood of 
young turkeys had gone astray, appeared 
from around the corner of the house with 
anxious inquiry as to whether they had been 
seen about the Lowell premises. And, as 
weary as John was after his long day’s labor 
in the heated fields, he sprang with alacrity 
to aid in the search of these ‘‘ tender plants,”’ 
as his mother and the neighbor pathetically 
termed them, finding anything much more 
agreeable than being cross-questioned con- 
cerning the girl ‘‘ across the pond.”’ 

Mrs. Lowell retired that night with an en- 
lightened mind, John with a somewhat dis- 
turbed conscience. Had Ellen understood 
that his attentions meant anything more 
than friendship, he wendered. He certainly 


had never spoken a word of love to her; 
but then, he knew very well in his own 
mind, that love was what he had always 
meant, that he had always thought of her as 
his future wife until the day he met Miss 
Price on the mountain. 

He had seen this girl for the space of five 


minutes, or thereabouts. They had ex- 
changed a few unimportant words, such as 
any two strangers meeting in an out-of-the- 
way place in the country might say to each 
other any day. Then he had helped her 
across a brook, and let down the bars for 
her, and the smile of thanks which she had 
given him, the touch of her hand, the sound 
of her voice had been haunting him ever 
since. She had impressed him as being 
wonderfully handsome; though, when he 
recalled her face, he could not tell wherein 
the charm of her beauty lay; but there was a 
glow, a magnetism about her, something 
novel and fine in the way in which she pro- 
nounced her words, and even in the fit of 
her simple, print gown, and the shape of her 
little shoes. 

After he blew out his candle, he peered 
out into the now moonless night. The dis- 
tant village was fast asleep in the faint star- 
light. A lighted lantern was flitting like a 
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firefly adown the lonely road, and from the 
windows in the house across the pond, the 
light seemed beckoning to him like an eager 
hand. 

Weeks passed away. The moist, brown 
furrows in the fields were completely hidden 
with overflowing green. The corn rustled 
in the breeze. The hollyhocks made a gay, 
flowery wall in front of the bee-hives. The 
roses were gone, but the sweet-clover and 
spice-pinks took their place, and the posy- 
beds in the front yard were all abloom with 


- brilliant, old-fashioned flowers. 


John had found a spare day to drive down 
to Grayport in, and one soft, fair, August 
twilight, he announced to his mother that 
the boat had been sent home, and was now 
awaiting her inspection at the slip which he 
had built at the point. 

‘Well, John, sence you’ve been ’n bought 
it, I s’pose I may go ’n look at it, anyhow. 
But you know I don’t ’prove of any such 
extravergance. Your father lived here near 
forty years, ’n he never felt as if he could 
afford a boat.” 

But, after a few judicious words of per- 
suasion, she was induced to get into the 
boat, John promising to keep very near the 
shore, and to run back to the slip whenever 
she said the word; and on the next night 
she was more than ready to be rowed over 
to the other shore and call upon her new 
neighbors. 

Arrayed in her best black silk, which had 
never seen the light on a week-day before, 
she strolled déwn to the water-side at sun- 
set, where John, who was also amazingly 
smart in a new suit which he had purchased 
at Grayport two days before, for this espe- 
cial occasion, his mother shrewdly suspect- 
ed, was awaiting her with the boat. He 
also wore a pink in his button-hole, and the 
brilliancy of his boots out-dazzled the clouds 
in the west. 

Mrs. Lowell felt it to be a happening of 
deep importance, and was so absorbed in 
expectation that she forgot to be afraid, 
even when they reached the middle of the 
pond and she looked down into what she 
supposed to be its bottomless depths. 

As they drew nearer the other side, they 
could see a face in the window of the house 
which they were about to visit watching 
them intently; and, before they effected a 
landing on a great, flat rock, a little to the 
left of this familiar domicile, but whose 
looks altered strangely on a nearer view, two 
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ladies came out of the front door and stood 
leaning over the gate. 

‘This place ain’t much compared to ourn, 
is it, John?”’ said Mrs. Lowell, as they 
scrambled up the rocky path to the read. 

Mrs. Price and her daughter—it was they 
who were stationed at the gate—welcomed 
their visitors with great cordiality. The 
young lady recognized John instantly, and 
gave him a laughing greeting, while the 
matrons were making themselves known to 
each other with more ceremonious friend- 
liness. 

Mrs. Price was a tall, somewhat angular 
lady, a trifle younger than her visitor, and 
was what Mrs. Lowell considered very much 
dressed up for every day, as was also her 
daughter. Her face was dark, and rather 
worn-looking, but she had bright, keen eyes; 
her voice was low and soft, and her manner 
very pleasant. She took her guests into the 
best room, which was wide open as to doors 
and windows, as if, Mrs. Lowell reflected, 
‘¢ she was expectin’ some dretful fine stran- 
gers or the minister ter spend the evenin’.” 
A great, sleek pussy-cat was cosily asleep in 
the very best arm-chair, the flies were buz- 
zing about at their own sweet will, and there 
were flowers and green things about every- 
where to lure them into the house. 

Mrs. Lowell looked about her in grim as- 
tonishment. Could it be possible they were 
so extravagant as to use that room every 
day? How dingy the carpet and furniture 
would grow with the dust forever blowing in 
upon them, what ruin the flies would make 
of the wall paper. 

But the two young people were making 
great progress towards becoming acquainted. 

‘** You don’t know how delighted I was to 
see a boat coming across the pond, Mr. 
Lowell,”’ the young lady was saying. Her 
name was Selina, and John thought that 
such a pretty one. ‘‘ Ever since I came 
here I have been longing for a boat; the 
pond is so pretty, and rewing is such a 
delight. What misery it is to be poor, and 
not be able to have anything that one wants. 
It is certainly the most aggravating thing in 
the world, to live so near the water and not 
be able to go out on it. Mamma and I are 
always wishing that we could go over on the 
other side. Your farm is the most attract- 
ive object we have to look at. You have no 
idea how pretty and picturesque the house 
looks in the early morning with its red 
gables peeping through the thin mist.” 
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Mrs. Lowell’s face softened into seme- 
thing like indulgence, as her ear caught 
these words, for she took great pride iu her 
home, and nothing pleased her more than to 
be sure that it was appreciated by others. 

“Tis a real pritty place if I do say it; ’n 
the soil’s beautiful; anything’ll grow in it. 
As fur the house, it orter look pretty well, 
fur it’s jest been new-painted on the out- 
side, ’n the piazza run round to the west 
side. John’s a master hand for a piazza, 
and so am I; only you can’t shut the flies 
‘n mosquitoes out of ’em, ’n bein’ all open, 
they’re real dusty sometimes,” she said, 
with a significant glance at the Price’s open 
windows. 

But the young lady evidently preferred to 
devote her attention to John; and, though 
she made seme polite answer to his mother’s 
remark, immediately turned to him again 
with renewed enthusiasm concerning the 
water, especially on moonlight evenings. 

“It is much too beautiful to remain in- 
doors to-night. Why not go out with me in 
my boat for a little while? That is, if the 
other ladies will excuse us,”’ said John, after 
an interval of bashful hesitation. 

She assented to this proposal with evident 


delight, and immediately disappeared to pre- 

pare for the expedition. 
‘But you must be sure ’n be back in time 

ter git home before the moon goes down,” 


said Mrs. Lowell, grimly. ‘I should be 
scart ter death ter be out on the pond in 
pitth darkness. °Tain’t a safe place, any 
how.”? 

“But the moon doesn’t set until midnight, 
mother; and, in any case, I think I could 
find my way to the other shore without the 
aid of a compass.” 

Miss Selina had thrown a fleecy white 
shawl over her shoulders, and an airy, black 
lace scarf was fastened under her chin with 
apink rose which she had snipped from 4 
little tree which grew in a pot on the win- 
dow-sill. This graceful attire set off her 
dark, Spanish beauty to the best advantage, 
and John stood gazing at her with wide-eyed. 
admiration. 

It was the loveliest of summer evenings. 
The pond, half in shadow, half in moon- 
light, was filled with the delicate, wavering 
reflections of the leafy shore. The breeze, 
which made tiny ripples in the water and 
played with the stray locks of the young 
lady’s hair, was freighted with the exquisite 
perfume of the fern-pastures, and the spice 
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of the distant pine woods. Beyond the 
dusky neighborhood of the fields the village 
lamps twinkled like kindly eyes through the 
darkness. A cow lowed in the sleepy 
meadows, a loon uttered its shrill, ghostly 
cry overhead. 

Selina was very silent when they first em- 
barked upon the gleaming water. She liked 
to listen to the music of the oars and the 
ripples, she said, and John was in a state of 
enchantment so long as he was able to gaze 
upon her fair face, which was more beautiful 
than ever in the moonlight. 

Then a change came over the spirit of the 
lady’s dreams, and she became almost wildly 
merry and talkative. She shouted to obtain 
a response from the echoes; she mimicked 
the cries of the loons and the whippoorwills; _ 
she sang snatches of song in a voice which 
was almost as sweet and entrancing as her 
laughter. Finally, she insisted on taking 
the oars herself, which she certainly handled 
with much more ease and skill than John, 
who had scarcely ever been in a boat before 
during his whole life. 

‘“*T have been living as governess in a 
family who spent the summers at the sea- 
shore, and have had a great deal of opportu- 
nity for rowing,”’ she said, in answer to his 
exclamation of surprise at her skill, for row- 
ing was an accomplishment unknown among 
the country girls of his acquaintance. ‘ But 
the rowing, though delightful, did not com- 
pensate for the misery I was obliged to 
undergo every day. You can form no idea 
what it is to be a governess, Mr. Lowell, 
especially in an upstart, snobbish family, 
who think that poor people have no souls. 
What a relief it was when that obliging old 
bachelor uncle of mamma’s, whom I had 
never once set eyes on, died and left us his 
farm in this dear, delightful country. I sup- 
pose the farm will be dreadfully misman- 
aged, though; for, of course, having always 
lived in the city, neither mamma nor I have 
the faintest idea what to do, and our man 
seems quite stupid. If you would only 
advise us a little ’—with a pretty hesitation, 
and an appealing look in his face—‘‘I am 
sure we should do much better.” 

John blushed from sheer delight. He 
would only be too happy. He could row 
over nearly every evening. In fact, it 
would give him great pleasure to do so, and 
then, perhaps, on pleasant evenings, she 
would like to go out in the boat, which 
would always be at her service. 
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‘“‘Thank you. Iam sure I should always 
like to go, and you are so kind,’’ she said, 
with another shy, soft glance. 

And then she sang more songs, inter- 
spersed with more charming confidences, 
and John could not have felt more rapt or 
enchanted if he had been listening to the 
‘* quiring of the young-eyed cherubims.”’ 

But in the midst of this enchantment, the 
village clock struck nine, with its interfer- 
ing, insistent tongue, and brought to him a 
vision of his mother, whose rule it was to be 
in bed at half-past nine, a rule never broken 
excepting now and then in the deepest fes- 
tivities of county conference time. Selina 
did not seem to heed its warning at all, how- 
ever. She resied tranquilly on her oars in a 
little, moonlight cove, while the lights in the 
village were disappearing one by one, and a 
deeper hush brooded over the sweet-scented 
pastures and the glimmering water. Even 
Nature at Melton seemed to have a sort of 
deference for this sober and orthodox hour, 
and almost held her breath after the bell 
rang. And finally poor John was obliged to 
suggest an immediate pull homeward, men- 
tioning his mother’s strong prejudice in 
favor of early hours. 

‘‘As for myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ I would like 
to stay here forever.” 

‘“‘Ah! how theughtless I am. It was so 
pleasant that I forgot she was waiting,” re- 
plied the young lady in a tone of deep peni- 
tence. ‘* But you shall see with what speed 
I can row to the landing-place.”’ 

For once, thanks to a favoring providence, 
Mrs. Lowell had not heeded the flight of 
time; for once she had not even heard the 
nine o'clock bell. She was absorbed in the 
occupation which her soul loved above all 
things, that of giving advice, and when the 
two young people appeared in the doorway, 
she beamed upon them most amiably, and 
remarking that she supposed they must be 
going soon, cheerfully inquired the time. 

But when Mrs. Price innocently urged a 
longer stay, saying that it was very early 
yet, only half-past nine, she rose in dismay, 
and wondering where the evening had gone, 
whisked away like Cinderella from the ball- 
room. She still remained in a delighted 
state of mind, however, and instead of de- 
claring with Cinthy, that she 


‘* Never would play the wild rover no m: re,”’ 


dilated on the pleasures of her visit all the 
way home. 
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‘**T declare, John, I don’t know when I’ve 
seen a woman I liked so well. She ain’t 
half so stuck-up as a good many folks in the 
village if she has always lived in the city, ’n 
where she don’t know, she’s willin’ to learn. 
She asked my advice about a good many im- 
portant things, ’n said she should foller it to 
the letter. We’d orter be real neighborly 
with them folks, seein’s they’re new-comers 
*n lonesome, ’n next week I mean to cook up, 
’n ask ’em to come over ’n spend the after- 
noon.” 

John thought this was a very good idea, 
but he took care not to express too much 
enthusiasm on the subject, lest that of his 
mether should be dampened thereby. 

How near and familiar looked the light 
across the pond as he glanced toward it as 
usual, before retiring that night; how soft, 
how kind. It seemed to waft a good-night 
miessage from the lady of his love, and to 
assure him that all would be well. 

After this never a day passed without his 
seeing her. The course of true love ran 
smoothly. Both mothers seemed to favor 
the intimacy between them. Mrs. Price 
welcomed him to her house with almost 
motherly kindness, and remarked that she 
felt almost as free to ask favors ef him as 
if he were her own son; and, indeed, she 
did ask a good many of him, and Selina grew 
more and more winning and levely evéry 
day, for, with all her entrancing gayety, she 
was so sweetly confidential and gentle. 

Mrs. Lowell had never been in so indul- 
gent and liberal a mood in her whole life, 
and the supper which she served to these 
new neighbors, cost her nearly a week’s 
thought and labor. 

‘* Four eggs to every cup-custard, ’n loaves 
o’ cake full o’ desecrated cocoanut,’ grum- 
bled Cinthy to her cronies in the village. 
‘‘ Sich doin’s won’t prosper, ’n so I tell Mis. 
Lowell. But you’d think ’twarn’t good 
enough for them folks acrost the pond, ter 
hear her talk; ’n our sainted minister a-eat- 
in’ o’ common cup-cake when he comes ter 
tea. Mis. Lowell was downright sarcy when 
I asked her ‘ ef the gospil didn’t desarve des- 
ecrated cocoanut, who did ?’”’ 

But, in the meantime, the lady in question 
seemed almost as happy as her son. The 
Prices were so free and sociable, and it was 
evident that Mrs. Price looked up to her, for 
there wasn’t a day that she did’nt either 
come or send over to ask her how to manage 
about her cheese-making, or something oF 
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ACROSS THE POND. 


other; and it was evident, also, that Selina, 
if she was a little forward in her behavior to 
John, knew what was what abeut most 
things, for she was as mild and pleasant as 
could be when she took her aside and ad- 
vised her to be a little more economical 
about her dress, and since then, though she 
did appear out a good deal in pink muslin, 
she had been more careful about wearing 
white every day, and aired a gingham para- 
sol instead of the red silk one with lace on it. 
Then John was in such a favorable state of 
mind. He worked all day as hard as ever, 
but he seemed all the time to be treading 
on air. Nothing disturbed him; nothing 
seemed to go wrong; and, if he did put on 
his best clothes every night, she hadn’t the 
heart to interfere with him. 

“Is John agoin’ ter marry that city girl 
thet speaks ez ef she had a sugar drop in her 
mouth ?”? inquired Cinthy, tossing her head 
with an air of contempt, one day. 

* Why, yes; I s’pose so. He ain’t spoke 
yit, as I know of, but there’s an understand- 
in’, of course.”’ 

“Um! It’s an awful bad sign to court acrost 
the water. John’ll git his comeuppance, 
somehow, see if he don’t. Years ago, Sally 


Jones was courted acrost thet very pond, 
but he got the consumption ’n died afore 
the weddin’-day. My sister, Ruhamy, she 
was courted acrost a brook, ’n somebody 
made mischief atween ’em, ’n she died an 
old maid. But my mother give her warnin’ 


in the first place. She said she never 
knowed it to be lucky to court acrost water, 
’n I never did, neither. You know ’Lifelet 
Rich, thet used ter come ter see me, come 
acrost the mill-pond.”’ 

* Cat’s foot!’ said Mrs. Lowell. ‘ The 
signs you tell about wasn’t never in any 
dream-book in the world.” 

Just then, though it was early in the after- 
noon, John appeared on the scene, attired 
in his best, and with a flower in his button- 
hole. 

“Oh, I never will play the wild rover no more,” 
commenced Cinthy; but, beholding her mas- 
ter, she struck into ‘‘ Greenville,’ putting 
the most deleful stress on the 

Sordid hopes and vain desires.” 

* Why, John, where on earth air you goin’ 
at this time o’ day ?’’ exclaimed his mother, 
in amazement. 

* I promised the Prices t@ help them about 
the arrangements of a husking-party, 
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you know, and we are going to decorate the 
barn this afternoon. Don’t be worried 
about me if I am not home until late this 
evening.”’ 

‘* What! Goin’ ter decorate a barn with 
them clo’s on? ’N I declare, John, how 
can you afford the time, ’n the party not 
comin’ off fur three days, either ?”’ ' 

But John was already out of doors and 
away, so these remonstrances were quite lost 
upon him. 

‘* Precious time wasted ez well ez dese- 
crated cocoanut ’n sich,’”’ groaned Cinthy. 

‘Oh, I never will play the wild rover no more, 

No more, no more.” 

It was October weather, but there was a 
mellow mildness in the air like that of mid- 
summer. Soft vapors curled about the hills; 
golden-rod and asters clustered by the road- 
sides; cider-mills were dripping in the 
orchards of all the old farmsteads; the breeze 
was laden with a fruity fragrance, and loads 
of great yellow pumpkins and squashes went 
creaking out of the fields to be swallowed up 
by the roomy old barns. 

The pond, with gay, autumn colors spat- 
tered on the leaves which overshadowed it, 
looked as if its surface were covered with 
rainbows. The night of the husking-party 
was perfection. The atmosphere was as 
mild as one could wish for an out-door frolic. 
Only a ghost of a breeze saluted the falling 
leaves, and the harvest moon peeped over 
the brow of the hill with a laughing radi- 
ance, and poured its lustre into the dimmest 
paths and lanes, as if it had a thought for 
the people on their way to the husking. 

‘* Doesn’t everything look sweetly ?”’ said 
Selina, enthusiastically, as she and John 
were giving the final touches to some decora- 
tive boughs over the barn-door, in the midst 
of which hung a group of lighted lanterns, 
‘*And it’s so nice that we can have the entire 
frolic here, and with open doors. The frost 
must have stayed away on purpose. What 
poetry would there be in a kitchen husking- 
frolic ?” 

Ever since John’s first acquaintance with 
the young lady, she had been planning for 
this occasion, aud now that the preparations 
were accomplished entirely to her satisfac- 
tion, she was in a state of great hilarity. 

‘“‘The barn certainly does look nice,” 
agreed John, making a critical survey of its 
vast, softly-lighted interior. Festoons of 
scarlet and golden leaves drooped with gay 
grace from the dusky rafters overhead. 
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Green boughs bedecked with burning can- 
dies, stood in the dimmest corners; pyramids 
of golden pumpkins and piles of rosy apples 
were placed, for color, against the dark, old 
walls. Inthe centre of the floor was the 
great stack of corn waiting to be husked, and 
directly overhead, suspended from the midst 
of scarlet and yellow drapery, and the most 
brilliant of autumnal boughs, was a group of 
eight lighted lanterns. 

‘*Now, if the huskers would only wear 
bright, picturesque garments, nothing will 
be wanting to complete the picture. But I 
suppose all the girls will wear their dread- 
fully drab, prim, go-to-meeting dresses,” said 
Selina, doubtfully. 

“Selina,” said John, “‘couldn’t we steal 
away from the festivities long enough to 
take a little row in the course of the even- 
ing? When the folks are dancing they 
won’t be likely to miss us at all, and this 
may be our last opportunity for this year, at 
least. The weather will surely be cold and 
frosty to-morrow. Everything indicates a 
change.” 

‘I wish we might,”’ said she, reflectively. 
‘But, dear me, don’t talk about its being 
our last night. There will, surely, be plenty 
of mild evenings yet; and, as for me, I 
shouldn’t mind a little frost in the air. 
It 

A sound of hilarious voices put a sudden 
end to her discourse. The first wagon-load 
of huskers were appearing at the bend in 
the road, and away she ran to add a little 
finishing touch to her toilet. 

When, in the course of half an hour or so, 
the entire party was assembled, the scene 
in the old barn was picturesque and gay be- 
yond description. Several of the young men 
wore bright flannel shirts, which shone out 
of the soft gloom of some dark corner like 
the colors in a stained window. The girls 
kept on their broad-brimmed hats, and con- 
trary to Selina’s prediction, did not wear 
their prim, Sunday dresses, but in almost 
every instance, skirts of gay calico with 
sacques of some brilliant, contrasting color. 
The husking proceeded with great zest and 
hilarity. The burnt-gold ears of the corn 
glistened under the lantern rays. The 
cheeks of the girls grew rosier and their eyes 
brighter with happy excitement and exer- 
cise. The finding of the red ears was the 
scene of great panics and much loud kissing. 
The breeze stole in and gently waved the 
festoons of leaves everhead, and the droop- 
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ing lanterns. One girl, who wore an orange- 
colored shawl tied mantle-fashion over one 
shoulder, had retired to a spot in the great 
room which was lighted only by the candles 
and the moonlight, with a girl in a crimson 
jacket. 

Selina clasped her hands in a perfect ec- 
stacy of delight. 

‘* It is like a bit from an old Dutch paint- 
ing,” said she. ‘Oh, if someone were only 
here to see it! I mean some of my city 
friends, who have never had an opportunity 
to see any such charming rural sight,’ notic- 
ing the puzzled, displeased look which came 
over John’s face, as he deliberately stripped 
an ear, seated on a bench beside her. 

‘¢ You think a great deal of pictures, Seli- 
na,’’ he remarked, seriously. 

When the husking was accomplished, 
which, as there were a great many workers 
and but a very moderate pile of corn, was in 
the course of an hour or so, supper was an- 
nounced, and the merry-makers filed into 
the kitchen, and were very gay over a some- 
what slight, but far daintier repast than is 
usually served on such occasions, and the 
delectable sweet cider which John had 
contributed to the feast from his own 
cellar. 

When the supper was over, the white- 
haired fiddler mounted his stool, tuned his 
somewhat harsh and squeaky instrument, 
and the dancing commenced in good earnest 
to the tune of ‘* Roy’s Wife.” John danced 
the first dance with Selina, though he did 
not feel in a mood for dancing that night. 
His mind was not at ease; his heart was 
heavy, he hardly knew why; and then, his 
arduous labors in preparation for the husk- 
ing had caused him to be physically weary, 
and disinclined for such lively exercise. 
Three hard days’ work afield were nothing 
in comparison to the work which he had 
done in the past three days—the climbing of 
trees for leaves, the chopping of pine 
boughs, the clinging to perilous beams in the 
arrangement of decorations, the riding about 
the country to give invitations, and the 
search for a fiddler. . 

Selina did not care to dance any more at 
present, she said, and while she was leaning 
against the wall to take breath, John pro- 
posed that they should steal away and in- 
dulge in the proposed row. 

Very well,’’ she assented, after a little 
hesitation, ‘‘ I should like a bit of rest and 
tranquility; and then the lighted barn and 
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the dancers must look so pretty from the 
water.” 


They rowed along in silence for a time, 


ihen resting on his oars, John said:— 

‘Selina, of course you are going to marry 
me. Why can’t it be very soon—before the 
winter sets in, I mean ? ”’ 

“ John, Mr. Lewell, I am very sorry, but 
you are laboring under a great mistake. 
Oh, why should I always have everything 
spoiled? Our friendship has been so pleas- 
ant, and now——. Oh dear! please never 
speak so to me again,”’ she said, in a grieved, 
impatient tone, as if about to weep. 

‘Friendship!’’? echoed John, huskily. 
“You must have known that it was not 
friendship tome. You’”—— 

“Oh, don’t! don’t! See how lovely the 
dancers look moving about in the midst of 
all that soft color and dim light. The scene 
is like Rembrandt from here.”’ 

“Selina, are you perfectly heartless?” 

“Mr. Lowell, I promised to marry my 
cousin Frank two years ago. We should 
have been married last spring, only that his 
means were hardly sufficient, as yet, to grat- 
ify my somewhat expensive tastes. But I 
liked you very much, and you have been so 
kind to both mamma and me. I can’t tell 
you how sorry I am that you should have 
misunderstood 

“Misunderstood! Why, of all the pre- 
cious confidences which you have poured 
into my ears, should you have forgotten this 
one until now? Why have you never even 
mentioned the gentlemari’s name to me? 
Are there many women like you in the 
world, wonder? If so, God pity the men 
with whom they come in contact.”’ 

She regarded him a moment with startled 
eyes, his face was so white, so altered, and 
80 stern. 

“1 confess that I have been wrong,’”’ she 
said, at length, in a soft, coaxing tone. “I 
did not tell you, because you would not have 
been interested at all in an engaged young 
lady, you know. You would have scarcely 
noticed me, and I was so lonely, and the 


towing was so lovely, and you were so friend-- 


lyand agreeable. I never dreamed that you 
were growing to care for me so much. IL 
thought you were different ”—— 

* You thought I had no soul, I suppose,” 
he interrupted, regarding her scornfully as 
he assisted her out of the boat. 

“Don’t speak to me in that way; I can’t 
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bear it. Pray forgive me, and let us be 
friends once more. I like you more than 
you think.” 

Never!” said he, sternly. 
wish to see you again.” 

And he waited for her to pass him on 
the narrow path which led up toward the 
house. 

**So you are determined to spoil all my 
pleasure, and after we have worked so hard 
and taken such pains to prepare for this 
evening. I would not have believed you 
could be so cruel.”’ 

‘Why need your pleasure be spoiled ? 
The rowing is over for this season. In case 
there should be any more mild weather, you 
are welcome to the boat. I could send it to 
you, at any time.” 

Selina held her handkerchief to her eyes, 
pausing at the gate to utter a few more 
words of remonstrance, or pleading; but 
John, after holding it open a moment to 
allow her to pass in, strode away toward the 
barn without hearing or speaking another 
word. 

He never spoke to her again, and for 
twenty years he never crossed the pond after 
that night. The frosts soon came, and the 
winds drifted away the dead leaves. The 
frozen pond lay like a steel wedge between 
him and the other shore. Ellen was married 
to Deacon Green on Thanksgiving Day, and 
toward spring, he heard that Selina’s cousin 
had come home, and they were to be married 
early in the summer. 

John withdrew himself from the society of 
the young people in the village, was seen no 
more at the singing and spelling-schools, 
refused te join the sleighing and skating 
parties, and settled immediately into a silent 
old bachelor. 

‘*T declare, I’m real kinder disappointed 
*bout John,” said his mother. ‘I ken see 
he’s bound never ter git married, now, ’n is 
takin’ ter be a bachelder, fur all the world 
like his Uncle Seth. But then, p’r’aps, ’tis 
all fur the best, fur daughter-in-laws giner- 
ally turn things upside down, ’n I reckon 1 
shall be mistress in my own house, now, ez 
long’s I live. Them Prices was the beatin- 
est desateful folks I ever come acrost.” 

And Cinthy echoed, over and over again, 
the bit of old song which John seemed to 
have adopted as his motto:— 


“ Oh, I never will play the wild rover no more.” 
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THE INDIAN’S PRAYER. 


BY A. 8. D. 


The Indian maidens set little leaf-lamps afloat on the Ganges, and watch them drifting down into 
the darkness. The longer the prayer-laden vessel keeps its oil burning, the happier is the maid who 


launched it. 
ALLS the evening o’er the forest, Till the wavelets, lapping, lapping, 
And the sun behind the trees Trickle o’er the tiny leaf; 
Tinges all the leaves with crimson, Indian maiden, watching, watching, 
As they flutter in the breeze. See, thy bark has come to grief! 
Swiftly flows the sacred river, For the flickering gleam ‘has vanished, 
Darkling with the growing night; Gone like spark in wintry air, 
Fireflies flash across the water Leaving on the river, darkness, 
Little streams of lustrous light. Leaving in thine heart despair. 
Through the tangled forest creeping, All the dreams thy young heart cherished, 
Comes a soft-eyed Indian maid, All the hopes thou lovedst so long, 
With a leaf-boat that, fire-freighted, Shattered—for the sacred river 


Sends a halo through the shade. Never gives its omens wrong. 


Now upon the sacred river Morning dawns across the river, 
Launches she the little boat; " Bearing seaward on its breast 

And the wind and water playing, Here a leaf, and there a maiden; 

Hurry to the lamp afloat, And the maiden is at rest. 


ODD. 


BY MRS. S. B. MC INTYRE. 


OM BREWSTER was my particular amassed by this uncle, and at a solicitation, 
chum, and he had inherited a fortune, he accepted the invitation. He was received 
a fact very agreeable to him and not alto- by the old gentleman, whose appearance 
gether unprofitable to me; for the next best justified all stories told of him, with what, 
thing to being rich one’s self, is to have rich in the mildest térms could only be called 
friends; and Tom had proved this by putting gruff hospitality. And he spent two dreary 
all his legal business in my hands, and also weeks, the time he was invited for, fishing 
insisting upon my sharing his rooms till in the brooks and lounging in the weods, 
things were all settled up. I protested meanwhile straining his temper to its utmost 
against this last, but he replied thatalawyer to avoid an open rupture with his amiable 
like a doctor, was liable to be needed any relation. 
time, and he would forestall possibilities by He departed with an audible prayer of 
having one already upon the spot. And thankfulness, uttered almost before he was 
it was settled. And that was the reason of out of the old gent’s hearing. And his re- 
our sitting together the sultry June night port to his mother of the visit was, he 
from which I date this story. - guessed ‘‘ the thing hadn’t worked.”’ Time 
Tom’s road to affluence was peculiar. Two rolled on, and they heard no more of Jasper 
years before he had been summoned to visit Brewster, till Tom was dumbfounded by re- 
an eccentric old uncle, who years ago had_ ceiving the double intelligence of his death, 
buried himself so deeply in the Connecticut and that he was his sole heir. 
hills and a doubtful record, that he was He at once sought my sympathy and aid, 
almost forgotten by all his family. It wasa and together we went to the residence of the 
surprise to all when the call came te Tom, late Jasper. Keys, etc., were handed us by 
and he certainly would have declined it an old servant, who seemed to be both house- 
but for his mother, who remembered vague keeper and woman of business. We took 
stories of fabulous wealth said to have been possession, and at first thought that we 
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ODD. 


would examine papers and personal effects 
there. But the house was so lonely, and so 
uncomfortably suggestive of what had so 
lately occurred in it, that the next day we 
packed up everything and returned to town. 
It was a tiresome job going over those 
papers. They were the accumulation of 
years, and this night Tom broke down, and 
pushing back his chair, said:— 

‘Put up the musty old things, Dick. It 
is too deuced het to work any longer.”’ 

“ Amen,’ I replied, and gathered them 
into a pile on the table, knocking as I did so 
something to the floor. I picked it up. It 
was a newspaper, brown and tender with age. 

“ Heigho, Tom,” said I, “‘ you are a lucky 
dog. Here is a relic that in this antique 
crazed age may be a secoad fortune.” I 
opened it, and the first thing I saw was, 
“Close of the Brewster trial. Acquital of 
the prisoner. Mrs. Gordon in court. Ex- 
citing close.”” A feeling came over me as if 
I had touched something ghastly, and I 
silently folded the paper, but Tom stopped 
me, saying :— 

“ What is it, old fellow?” and he looked 
over my shoulder and read the same. 
“Whew!” he whistled, ‘‘ what is this new 


virtue of the old chap’s come to light? Read 
the affair, Dick, if you don’t think it a bore.” 
And I read:— 
“The court room was densely packed to- 
day to hear the closing of the Brewster 


Gordon case. The defense closed about 
noon. The judge charged the jury briefly, 
merely telling them not to be influenced by 
improbabilities or sympathy, but to look at 
the plain words of the evidence, which was 
all they had to deal with. The charge oc- 
cupied about twenty minutes. The jury 
then retired, and after an hour’s absence 
brought in a verdict of ‘“‘ Not Guilty.” It 
was the expected result, and but little feel- 
ing was exhibited. In spite of the strong 
defense, and the lack of positive proof 
that a murder has been committed, popular 
feeling is very strong against the accused, 
and an extra constable force was on hand to 
prevent trouble. But every one was order- 
ly, and it was thought that the end had 
come, when suddenly old Mrs. Gordon rese 
from her seat and faced Mr. Brewster. A 
death-like silence fell on the room. The 
tall, sable-clad form was wrapped with aw- 
ful majesty, and raising her arm, she point- 


ed like the finger of fate at the prisoner, and 
said 


_ care, wishing to face the crowd alone. 
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‘** Jasper Brewster, you are free, because 
the law is mightier than justice. You leave 
this court cleared from crime in the sight of 
the law and the world! But before the high 
court of God where justice alone rules, your 
crime is written in letters of fire! And now 
before that court, from the depths of my 
broken heart, I curse you with a bitterness 
that shall last while I can breathe! And 
when my heart grows cold in death, I leave 
that curse a legacy to all who share my 
blood, that they may nurse a deep and burn- 
ing hate towards you and yours, till in the 
slow course of retribution vengeance shall 
come. And when it shall striké, it -will 
blight as I am blighted! ’ 

‘* She ceased speaking, and fell back into 
her seat. In an instant all was confusion. 
A rush was made for Mr. Brewster, and 
only the promptest action saved him from 
falling into the hands of the mob. But the 
officers held the ground and Brewster, sur- 
rounded by a guard, was taken to his car- 
riage. He protested strongly against this 
But 
of course this was a madness that only he 
would have thought of, and the authorities 
not only prevented it, but sent his carriage 
home under escort. After his departure, 
the excitement subsided, and by night the 
law-abiding spirit of the people was restored, 
and all trouble is thought to be over. Mr. 
Brewster denies the rumor that he has sold 
his property. He says he shall reside here 
as of old, having no reason tv leave.” 

‘* Thanks!” ejaculated Tom, as I dropped 
the paper in astonishment. ‘ A nice bit of 
family history, certainly. I wonder what will 
be the next eccentricity discovered? High- 
way robbery or midnight assassination? I 
don’t think either or both would surprise 
me. Tried for murder,eh! And a bad 
case. Strange I’ve never heard of it! I 
must ask mother about it, I guess this will 
do for to-night. Put away the rubbish, 
Dick, and let’s have a smoke on the bal- 
cony.”’ 

I gathered all up this time without mak- 
ing any more discoveries, and five minutes 
later we were sitting on the balcony, ourfeet 
on the railing, and cigars in our mouths. 
We smoked in silence. At the start, Tom 
had offered the remark that it was cooler. I 
had politely acquiesced, and he said no more. 
Ten minutes passed, and then Tom took his 
cigar from his lips, and turning towards me, 
asked :— 
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** Dick, did you ever have anything odd 
happen to you?”’ 

Now this question was something in that 
line itself, and for a second I merely stared 
at him for an answer. Then collecting my- 
self, I replied:— 

‘*T don’t exactly take in your meaning, 
Tom; but if obstinate bad luck rewarding 
the best of intentions and deeds, comes un- 
der that head, I can say yes.”’ 

‘** Bosh!” said he, pettishly. ‘‘ Be sensi- 
ble, for I’m in earnest. I mean, did you 
ever have anything happen to you that was 
a substantial fact to all your senses, and yet 
entirely beyond your comprehension ?”’ 

**Oh, you mean of the unearthly, ghostly 
order! No; I never did.” 

** And don’t believe it ever could, I sup- 
pose. I don’t blame you. I didn’t either, 
but now I am going to tell you something 
that may make you think differently. I 
have “never told it to a living being before, 
and had almost forgotten it, but that con- 
founded murder trial has brought it back 
fresh again. I am going to tell it to you, 
for though you may think me under a delu- 
sion, I know you will give me credit for be- 
ing convinced myself and won’t laugh at 
me.”’ 

He stopped and knocked the ashes 
from his cigar, and I waited with fast grow- 
ing interest till he resumed:— 

‘** You remember that ravine with the run 
at the bottom, which lies at the back of the 
Brewster house ? ”’ 

** Yes; we walked to it the evening we 
stayed there.” 

** Yes, and we smoked a cigar under the 
old beech tree. You remember the forma- 
tion of the ravine? how, except directly 
opposite this tree, the rocks rise perpendicu- 
larly from the water on both sides, as far as 
the eye can reach? In fact there is not a 
blade of grass, or a clod of earth on either 
side of the run for miles, except directly op- 
posite this tree, where a little shelf of sand 
runs out, as if it were hung there.. You re- 
member my calling your attention to its in- 
accessibleness, with the water on both sides, 
and the great mass of rocks and bushes 
above it. I have been told that no one has 
ever gotten to the place except by going up 
the stream. Now keep these things well in 
your mind as I go on. I told you of the 
visit I made my late relative two years ago. 
The day before it ended was a hard one. 
The weather was fearfully hot, and the old 
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gent was proportionately crossgrained. As 
it was my last day, I tried to be polite, and 
stood him and the house until after our mid- 
day dinner; and then to avoid an outright 


explosion, I took a book and a stock of cigars 


and walked out to the beech tree. I lay on 
the ground reading for several hours. The 
sun was sinking towards the west, but twi- 
light had not fallen yet (so it could not have 
been a trick of the light), when I finished 
my book and thought I would go back; but 
as I closed my book my eyes met a sight 
that held me spellbound. On the sand 
shelf opposite, just beneath an overhanging 
rock, stood the form of a young girl. My 
first feeling was a pleasant surprise, for I 
thought she belonged to some party, who 
had come down the stream in a boat and had 
landed there. I raised cautiously to geta 
better view of her, and then saw that neith- 
er boat nor other human being was in sight. 
There she stood alone on that water-bound 
point, with a precipice that would have baf- 
fled an Alpine hunter behind her. She did 
not look canny, and in spite of myself, I felt 
a cold chill creep down my back, and the 
sweat break out on my forehead. I kept 
my eyes fixed upon the figure, and I can 
see it as plainly now as then. She was 
above medium height, with a form of unusu- 
al grace and elegance; one that united the 
willowy beauty of the girl with the developed 
dignity of the woman. She wore a dress of 
some light gray material, that fell in leng, 
soft folds to the ground, and she had neither 
hat nor wrap of any kind. When I first dis- 
covered her, her face was turned from me, 
and I could only see that she had a mass of 
jet black hair wound around her head, and 
a pale olive complexion. But while I was 
gazing she turned around and I saw her 
face. Dick, I shall never forget it. I have 
seen many beautiful faces of all styles, but 
never one so proudly, royally beautiful as 
hers! Her complexion was clear, pure olive 
with a tint of color, and seemed given by 
nature to set off the rest of her features. 
Brows jetty in color, and low and straight as 
an Egyptian’s, long, dark, deeply shaded 
eyes, and a thin curved mouth of the most 
vivid crimson. A face to make a man for- 
get earth held any other. I lay there gaz- 
ing, terror and rapture striving for victory, 
till she slowly raised her eyes and they met 
mine. My heart gave one bound and then 
stood still. She looked at me for what 


seemed an hour, but in reality could have 
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only been a second; then a soft light broke 
over her face, her lips parted in a smile, she 
raised her hand, beckoned me to“come to 


her, and I rushed to the edge of the ravine, 


to see nothing but rocks, trees and water.” 

Tom put his cigar in his mouth and began 
to smoke furiously, and I was silent with 
disagreeably cold chills running down 
my spine. I had no faith in the supernatu- 
ral, but this was a very strange story; and it 
coukl not possibly be a trick of his fancy. 
Tom flung away his cigar, and asked testily:— 

‘* Why don’t you say something? I sup- 
pose, of course, you think my brain was off 
balance.” 

“No,” I replied, ‘I don’t think that, 
Tom. In fact I don’t know what I do think. 
It certainly was remarkable.”’ 

“ Yes,’’? he replied, in his old tone, “ it 
certainly was, Dick. I would not believe 
the story from another. For a time I 
thought I must have dreamed it; but that 
was impossible. I was as wide awake as I 
am now. I even remember the last word of 
the book I was reading. It bothered me for 
atime but it wore off at last, and I hadn’t 
thought of it for a year, till strange enough, 
that murder trial brought it all before me. 
Ugh! There is something uncanny about 
the whole place. 1 half wish the old fellow 
had bestowed his money elsewhere. I’m 
afraid it won’t do me much good! ”’ 

“Bosh, Tom! If you talk that way, I 
shall think your brain off indeed. Never be 
ungrateful for the goods the gods give. You 
will find some natural solution to your mys- 
tery yet. That girl might have been an ex- 
pert climber. There may be an under- 
ground passage, or half a dozen ways of get- 
ting to that place that you have never heard 
of. Take my word it will all come out right 
yet!” 

“Perhaps,” said he, moodily; and then 
with a sudden fire, “‘I weuld search the 
world through, if I thought it held that 
woman! But ceme, Dick, let’s goin. It is 
getting late. We have had horrors enough 
for sweet dreams; let’s seek them.” 

Six weeks ef uneventful business followed 
this evening. During this time Tom got the 
story of the Brewster trial from his moth- 
tr. Jasper Brewster and George Gor- 
don, had in early manhood loved the same 
Woman. Brewster was rich and Gordon 
Was poor, but the girl’s heart went to its 
love not gold. She and Gordon were mar- 
tied. Brewster’s rage was terrible and he 

34 


. The hop is going full blast. 
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swore that their happiness should be short. 
Little heed was paid to this till one day 
George Gordon was missing. Search was 
made for him, and it was learned that he 
was last seen near the Brewster house. 
Jasper denied all knowledge of him, but his 
well-known hatred, and the threats he had 
made combined with several suspicious cir- 
cumstances, aroused popular feeling to such 
a pitch that he was arrested and tried for 
the abduction and probable murder. Of 
course nothing could be proved, and the re- 
sult was as I read it. 

Miserable old scoundrel!’’ said Tom, 
as he finished the story. ‘‘I haven’t the 
least doubt but he killed him, and it was a 
pity they could not hang him.” 

light, my boy,’ said I, see what 
you would have lost.” 

He shrugged his sheulders impatiently, 
and the subject was dropped. 

It was well along in August. The heat 
was oppressive, and Tom suggested a rest at 
Long Branch, to which I at once agreed, 
and that same evening found us safely there. 
We secured our rooms, partook of a light 
supper, and then went out to enjoy our 
cigars, and the evening breeze on the lawn. 
It was a perfect night. Above the heavens 
were dazzling with stars; before us the 
moon rose round and red from the ocean 
that flashed like a bed of diamonds beneath 
it. Behind us stretched the great hotel, 
with its blaze of light, and throng of moving 
forms, that in the glare looked almost un- 
earthly; while over all the soft music of the 
band floated, and mingled beyond with the 
soft swash of the waves, like the echo of a 
fairy chorus. My mood was sympathetic 
with the scene, and lying back in my chair 
I abandoned myself so completely to enjoy- 
ing it, that Tom said he called me five times 
before I heard him. 

‘** Hello! I exclaimed at last. 
out?” 

‘¢ Why you are, and may be thankful I did- 
n’t leave you there all night. Wake up! 
Let’s have a 
look at it, and see what it can shew for 
beauty.” 

‘* Bother the hop! 
here.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” and before I could re- 
monstrate further, he had me out of my 
chair, and we were forming part of the 
crowd of starers at the windows. The room 
was well filled with the usual assortment of 
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young and old, pretty and ugly. I am not 
very fond of scenes of this kind. A few 
minutes gave me enough of it, and I was 
about turning away, when Tom seized my 
arm, and said eagerly :— 

‘¢ By Heaven, Dick! there she is. Look!” 

‘““Who? Where?” I replied, looking 
hard at him, to be sure he had not gone out 
of his head. 

‘There,’ he continued. ‘ Right oppo- 
site, in a gray dress, the same that she wore 
before. She is coming this way now. By 
jove, Dick! it is she, I’ll swear to it.” 

I looked in the direction he indicated, and 
I saw the “she,” —a tall, beautiful girl 
dressed in gray, with the head and bearing 
of a princess. I felt instinctively as my 
eyes fell on her whom he meant; the wom- 
an of the ravine. In spite of myself a chill 
crept over me, and my voice was not quite 
firm as I asked:— 

** Well, what of her? Who is she?” 

‘¢The woman of the ravine,”’ he replied. 

A second chill ran through me, but I said 
gaily: — 

“Tom, old boy! I congratulate yeu, for 
this not only scatters your ghostly doubts 
and fears, but it also brings your divinity 
within your reach. She certainly is beau- 


tiful.” 

Beautiful’ he half whispered, ‘‘ beau- 
tiful indeed! Can it be that she is mortal! ”’ 

T laughed outright. 

** Mortal! Keep your head in hand a lit- 
tle, old fellow. Do immortals go to hops?” 

My laugh brought him back to the reality 
of things, and echoing it, he said:— 

“You must think me a precious fool, 
Dick, but upon my word, the sight of her 
has knocked me all to pieces. Who would 
have thought of seeing her here, for I will 
swear it is the same woman.” 

At this minute she came out of the win- 
dow, and passed so near us that her dress 
touched us. Tom held his breath, but the 
next minute she was lost in the crowd, and 
having nothing else to interest us we left. 

The next morning from some unusual 
cause, I slept late, and I found when I en- 
tered the dining room that Tom had break- 
fasted without me. I was annoyed by this, 
for not having reached the age when one 
lives to eat. I considered a companion nec- 
essary to a pleasant meal. I ate quickly, 
and in a half bad humor, went out on the 
piazza to light a cigar, when what should I 
see but Tom, seated by the side of his angel 
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so completely absorbed in talking and gazing 
that I doubt if he rememberd I was in the 
world. I stared at the sight in bewilder- 
ment at first, but the next minute I laughed 
at myself. What more natural than in that 
multitude they should have a ‘ mutual 
friend.’”’ I lighted a cigar, and taking a seat 
where Tom could not fail to see me, if he 
looked a second from her, I smoked and 
watched them. 

She was indeed beautiful; wonderfully 
beautiful, but more like the embodiment 
of a dream, than a substantial reality. And 
as I looked at her,in the cloud of fleecy 
white unlivened by a trace of color, I scarce- 
ly breathed for fear ‘she would fade away 
from me,as she had done from Tom. I 
nearly finished my cigar, and still Tom had 
not noticed me, till his bliss was scattered 
by the approach of a maid, who gave a mes- 
sage to the lady, after which she rose and 
went away. Tom stood looking after her, 
till in pity for his imbecile appearance, I 
went to him and slapped him heartily upon 
the back. He jumped. 

** Why, Dick, that you?” 

** Tt seems to be.” 

‘* Where did you come from ?”’ 

‘* About ten feet from here, though it 
might have been from the moon, and all the 
same to you. So you have been introduced. 
How did you bring it about? Are you sat- 
isfied that she is mortal ?”’ 

‘¢ Peyton knew her. Mortal! By Heay- 
ens, Dick, I can’t say. Do you think mor- 
tals grow so levely ?”’ 

“Tf the records of the Potts are to be be- 
lieved, they do; and no one doubts that au- 
thority. But who is she? What is her 
name, and where did she come from?” 

‘‘ Her name is Claudia Choisant, and she 
has just arrived with her. mother from 
Paris, where they have lived for years. 
Peyton met them there. Her father was a 


Frenchman, but her mother is American. 


Her father died a short time ago, and they 
intend to make America their home.” 

‘‘ Lived in Paris some time; then she can’t 
be your fairy of the glen.” 

I spoke thoughtlessly, and regretted it at 
once. 

Tom started, paled, and his face clouded a 
second; then he struck his chair with his 
clenched fist, and said sternly:— 

‘‘ By the eternal power it was she! She 
may have been in Paris or the antipodes, 
before or since, but that evening she was in 
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the ravine; she and no other. I know it, I 
feel it in every throb and fibre of my being. 
Come let’s go to bathe.” 

Two weeks, two happy never-to-be-forgot- 
ten weeks sped away after this morning. 
Tom was Miss Choisant’s constant attend- 
ant. He followed her like a shadow, and 
as much as discretion would permit, I was 
their companion. I studied the girl close- 
ly with the critical eyes of a lover’s friend, 
and could not blame him for his infatuation. 
Her temper was sweet and gentile as a 
child’s, with just enough pride to keep it 
from weakness; her mind was a beautiful 
union of masculine strength and feminine 
quickness, and more thoroughly cultivated 
than that of any woman I have ever known. 

The two weeks sped by, and then another, 
and then you can fancy what happened. 

Tom rushed into my room ene day with 
his face so transfigured with happiness that 
italone told his story; and, without a ques- 
tion, I clasped his hand and said:— 

“T congratulate you, old fellow, from the 
bottom of my heart; and, I tell you, it takes 
all my friendship to. keep from envying 
you.”’ 

“Thank you, Dick, for both, and may you 
one day be ashappy. But that’s impossible. 
Earth holds only one Claudia.” 


“ For you, of course,” I laughed; ‘* but it 
t- may have some modest little Bess or Jennie 
in reserve for me, who will as completely 
satisfy my unambitious heart.” 
He laughed back. 
“Thank you. A good rebuke.” 
af Then, suddenly growing grave:— 
onl “Dick, perhaps the Jennies and Bessies 
er arethe best. Don’t misunderstand me’’—as 
[looked surprised—‘ I don’t mean for me. 
he They could not fill my heart! brt one form 
= can ever do that. But, Dick, when one’s 
om every hope of happiness is twined around 
ah something so high and pure that it seems 
=. almost the essence of the divine, it is but 
hey natural that, knowing our own unworthi- 
; hess, there should ever be mixed with our 
n't joy the cold, haunting dread of losing it; of ° 
being dashed from the sunlight of Heaven 
tat back to the cold blackness of earth, where 
we belong. Again do not misunderstand 
> me, and think I would have it different. I 


would not. This happiness is greater than 
Idared to hope—to dream of. But still, in 
spite of myself, there will come over me a 
lerrible fear, that seems to mock 
“Daft! Daft asa March hare,’ I broke 
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in, for his words made my flesh creep. 
‘Tom Brewster, if there ever was a love- 
cracked dunce, you are one! Why, man 
alive! brace up! Bear it with more forti- 
tude! Think what would become of this 
world if everyone took it so hard. Come, I 
think a bath will do you goed.” And I led 
him, half laughing, half protesting, to the 
bath. 

I did not see Claudia till late in the day. 
Then I met her on the piazza, and hastened 
to offer my congratulations. 

‘“‘Thank you,” said she, with a faint 
blush (one could not imagine adeep stain on 
her pure cheek), and a frank look of happi- 
ness in her eyes. ‘‘ Thank you. I am, in- 
deed, very happy.” 

‘‘And you ought tobe,” I rejoined. ‘You 
have won a noble heart, Miss Choisant. 
One as pure as the virgin ore, and one that 
will never waver from you while it beats.”’ 

‘** Yes, yes, I know it,”’ she said, quickly. 

And then, for the first time since I had 
known her, a troubled look came into the 
deep calmness of her eyes. They rested on 
me as if looking for semething, and then she 
continued, in a lower voice, ‘‘ Mr. Hoyt, do 
you believe that happiness could ever be so 
intense as to be terrible? That one’s whole 
being could be so full of joy that she was 
tortured with the fear of losing it ? ”’ 

She paused, and her deep eyes held mine 
as with a spell. I did not attempt to speak, 
and, coming closer, she continued, eager- 
ly:— 

** Do not think me weak and foolish, but 1 
must speak to some one, not to him. It 
would trouble him. But you are his friend; 
you love him, and you will hear kindly. 
Ever since I have known Tom, [ have been 
mysteriously drawn to him. I have felt as 
if we had met and loved before, somewhere, 
a long time off. This feeling was sweet, but 
always beside it was another—the presenti- 
ment that I was to bring him trouble, terri- 
ble suffering; in fact, be a bright, false light 
tolure him to ruin. I fought it hard. I 
tried to kill both it and my love, but both 
have conquered and hold me fast. I have 
wanted to speak of it; but, until to-day, my 
tongue has been chained. And now, Mr. 
Hoyt, say something about it. Call me a 
foolish girl, the victim of a disordered 
brain,—anything, and I’ll thank you.” 

She laughed nervously. 


I could not reply. I did not try to. Her 


words froze me,—so like the echo of Tom’s! 
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What was it? What was it? My strong 
will was beginning to yield. Could it be 
‘hat some mysterious power was hanging 
over these two, and pushing them on to de- 
stroy each other? She looked at me wist- 
fully, and, involuntarily, I asked:— 

‘“‘ Miss Choisant, were you ever in 
9? ” 

?” she repeated, slowly. ‘‘ Nev- 
er. But howodd. Tom asked me that, too, 
and seemed annoyed when I said ‘no.’ 
Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing! Merely to turn your 
thoughts from their gloomy channel. Tom 
inherited a fortune from N , and you 
know gold is always bright.”’ 

I felt this was a melanchely attempt, but 
I managed to laugh, and she did the same, 
and Tom joining us at this time, visible 
gloom was banished. 

Things all went well and brightly for sev- 
eral days after this. If any one were 
troubled with forebodings, he kept it to him- 
self. Tom had won the naming of an early 
wedding-day, and Claudia was soon to re- 
turn to the city to begin her preparations. 
It wanted but a few days of our proposed 
departure, when, one morning, Tom entered 
my room with a troubled face, and an open 
note in his hand. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” I asked, 
stopping in the midst of my toilet. 

“‘ Matter enough. Claudia has gone!”’ 

‘““Gone! Where? How? for Heaven’s 
sake!” 

‘‘ Mrs. Choisant received a telegram late 
last night, stating that her grandmother was 
very ill, and they left on the first train this 
morning. It seems’’—referring to the 
note—‘‘ that this grandmother brought Mrs. 
Choisant up. Her mother died at her birth, 
and, although she had the greatest love for 
her relative, she has not seen her for years, 
in obedience to her orders. Claudia did not 
know of her existence till last night.” 

‘¢ Rather peculiar old lady, I should say. 
By the way, she must be pretty ancient; 
Claudia’s great-grandmether. Where does 
she live?” 

‘“‘That’s the strangest part of it. In 
” 


N 


N 


N. ” 

I dropped my brush and stared at him. 
“Te, I was surprised, too.”’ 

- He tried to speak carelessly, but I saw he 
was far from feeling so. My own feelings I 
didn’t try to analyze. 


“Well,” said I, at last, ‘“‘ what’s to be 
done ?”’ 

‘* Follow in the next train. . Claudia says 
she can’t say how long they will stay, and I 
won't take the chance of not seeing her for 
aweek. A trip to N. will be rather 
pleasant anyway. Will you go?” 

** Oertainly;”’ and, an hour later, we were 
on our way. 

We reached N late that afternoon, 
and never can I forget the beauty of that 
afternoon—se calm, so bright, so beautiful. 
Nature seemed to smile upon and caress her 
children like a doting mother. It seemed 
impossible that care or sorrow could be in so 
fair a land. 

‘** You are going to your place, I suppose. 
Tom?” said I, as we gathered up our traps 
at the station. 

“Yes. But I want to find Claudia first.” 

‘Certainly. Where is she?” 

Tom looked puzzled. 

**T declare, I don’t know. 
tell her grandmother’s name.”’ 

‘* Well, I must say this is a nice goose 
chase! What do you propose to do, get out 
the bell-man ? ”’ 

‘““No. I don’t think we’ll have any trov- 
ble. The place is small, and I guess every 
one knows who is sick. I’ll ask the station- 
agent.”’ 

He went to the window. 

** My friend, do you know of any very old 
lady who is sick around here ?” 

It was an odd question, but we were in the 
land of curiosity, and the man replied, 
promptly :— 

“Yes, sir; I suppose you mean the same 
them ladies ccme to see this morning—Mrs. 
Gordon.” 

I felt my face grow pale, and I saw Tom’s 
do so. He turned without a word. A soli- 
tary carriage stood near. He spoke to the 
driver:— 

‘* You know where Mrs. Gordon lives ?” 

‘* Drive us there;” and we entered the 
carriage. 

We drove a few minutes in silence, and 
then Tom burst out laughing. 

** What are you looking so solemn about, 
Dick? This is rather a peculiar combina- 
tion, certainly, but I den’t fancy the old lady 
will revive sufficiently to do us bodily harm. 
Cheer up! ”’ 

His words broke the spell on us, and we 
tried to enjoy the rest of the drive. We 
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reached the house. A grim, old servant ad- 
mitted us. Mrs. Gordon, she said, was very 
low. Mrs. Choisant did not leave her. Miss 
Claudia had gone out for a walk. Could 
she tell us where? She believed to the 
river. Would we come in and wait? We 
thanked her, and declined; and, sending our 
traps over to Tom’s in the carriage, walked 
towards the ravine. — 

The day was well spent by this time, and 
the sun was throwing long, ghostly shadows 
over the hills. We walked on in silence till 
Tom pointed to a tree on the opposite shore, 
and said:— 

‘“‘ Down there is where I first saw her.”’ 

“Who?” I feigned to ask. 

‘“Who? Bah! You know—Claudia! That 
is three years ago now; and—— By Jove! 
there she is! ” 

We both saw a well-known, gray-clad fig- 
ure moving among the rocks and bushes. 

Claudia!” called Tom. 

She did not notice him. 

“ Claudia! ”? he called again, louder. 

But she still went on over the rocks, to- 
wards the edge. 

“She doesn’t hear,” said he, and called 


again with the same result. 
“Strange! he muttered. 
Dick. She ought not to be there alone. It 


“Hurry up, 


isnot safe. Claudia! Claudia! *’—as she 
climbed to the top of a rock overhanging the 
brink—‘* Claudia! be careful 

She seemed to hear this time, for she 
turned her head towards us. I saw her 
deep, pure eyes meet Tom’s with a yearning, 
wistful gaze. She raised her hand to beckon 
orto bid adieu, and then—— O God, she 
was gone! 

For a second we stood frozen, and then, 
with a terrible ery, Tom dashed to the edge, 
[ after him. We looked over the rock. 
Nothing was visible but bushes and stones. 
Tom strove to dash over, but I held him. 
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‘*My God! Tom, don’t! You can do no 
good,’’ I groaned. 

He turned on me fiercely. 

‘* How dare you hold me? Release me! 
She is there! I hear her! I will go!” 

With a giant wrench he broke from me, 
and the next moment was struggling mid- 
way down the abyss. I threw myself on the 
rock and called wildly for help. Tom had 
fallen into a clump of bushes that held him 
securely, and I begged him to hold fast, for 
my cries had already brought help. But he 
struggled free and fell lower, striking on a 
projecting rock. Again I called, but in vain. 
His struggles loosened the rock; it fell with 
a crash to the bottom, carrying him with it, 
and followed by a mass of stones and earth, 
and a horrible, ghastly thing that it had 
hidden. 

I don’t know how long it was. It could 

not bave been many minutes before a num- 
ber of men collected, and with ropes and 
ladders we descended to the bottom of the 
ravine. 
’ OGod! The piteous sight! Half hidden 
by a bush lay Claudia, lifeless, but undisfig- 
ured by a bruise, her old smile still on her 
lips. Beneath the rock lay Tom, and be- 
tween them was that ghastly thing I had 
seen—a human skeleton! Shreds of clothes 
still clung to it, and a dagger was buried in 
the fleshless breast. Drawn by a horrid 
power I could not resist, I bent over it and 
pulled out the dagger. It was a handsome 
weapon, witha jeweled hilt, and through the 
rust on the blade I read aloud the name:— 

‘¢ Jasper Brewster! 

A cry ran through the crowd, but high 
above it rose a wild, unearthly wail, and then 
low-sobbing came the words:— 

‘“‘The curse! The curse! Vengeance at 
last, but it has blighted all!” 

Old Mrs. Gordon died that same hour. 


BEAUTY. 
“The wind passeth over it and it is gone.” 


T SAW a dewdrop, cool and clear, 
dance on a myrtle spray; 

Fair colors decked the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sunbeams play. 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorched the pear] away. 


High on a slender, polished stem 
fragrant lily grew ; 
On the pure petals many a gem 


Glittered, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew. 

A blast of lingering winter came, 
And snapped the stem in two. 


Fairer than morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines beauty in its vernal year — 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom. 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb. 
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BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 6. 


An INTERVIEW WITH ‘“ BEAUTY’’—AND WITH 
Breast.’’—THeE First Day or BEacn 
Worxk.—A DruNKEN REVEL.—AN AT- 
TACK, AND A SURPRISE. 


NEEDED no second invitation, and 
within two minutes we were stepping 
briskly eff in the night air, with our jackets 
buttoned up to the chin, each with a sharp 
lance across his shoulder, and a well-charged 
pipe in his mouth. We struck a bee-line for 
the water-side, and then coasted it down to 
the south-east, meeting now and then with 
a stout, glossy young bull, and quietly letting 
his life-blood eut into the sand. 

Putting our mark upon them, in the form 
of a letter W, cut lightly into the blubber 
near the tail, with a butcher-knife, we passed 
onward, directing our eyes at the meeting- 
line of surface and shore; for the animal is 
rarely, if ever, seen outside the roller, but 
makes his first appearance suddenly, as his 
flippers strike the ground, and his muzzle 
and shoulders are lifted in bold relief above 
the foam and swash of the undertow. 

Very few were lying on the beach at this 
time, it being the habit of the animal to 
come ashore toward morning. About day- 
break is usually considered the most favor- 
able time in the twenty-four hours to be 
watching the beach. 

A fine specimen was slaughtered nearly 
under the bows of the ‘“‘ Daphne,” having 
been hidden from sight by the casks and 
lumber until we were clese upon him. The 
brig was now lying high and dry, a litle in- 
clined inshore, with tackles up over her 
hatchway and nearly all her cargo landed. 

‘‘T see no one moving on deck,” said 
Fielding. ‘‘ They probably don’t consider 
it necessary to keep a regular watch, but I 
should suppose they would not desert her 
altogether, yet. There is a fine chance for 
plunder, especially, if, as I think, there is 
plenty of liquor among her stores.”’ 

‘¢ But where is their house ?”’ I asked. 

‘*¢ Probably they have built up hereaway,”’ 
pointing in the direction of the Rookery; 
‘but we cannot see it against that dark 
background.”’ 

‘* See, here is a boat hauled up just astern 
of the wreck.”’ 


‘*Yes; and I suppose from that circum- 
stance that Captain Proctor and his crew 
must still be on shore, as the brig’s boats 
were destroyed when she was wrecked.” 

that you, Mr. Fielding?’ hailed a 
voice from the taffrail, as the figure of a man 
rose into view. ‘‘ Come aboard! 

‘“*Captain McDougal!” we both ex- 
claimed. And in a moment we had climbed 
on deck, and were exchanging hearty greet- 
with the fine old seaman.” 

“Are you alone, in charge?” was the 
surprised inquiry of Mr. Fielding. 

“‘ Not exactly, for my daughter is with 
me,”’ he said. Captain Proctor is up at the 
house, and Mr. Martin with him. The rum 
was circulating freely, and as they are even 
more disagreeable in their cups than when 
sober, I chose to pass the night here. 
Ceme, let’s go below, where it is comfort- 
able.” 

*¢ And who is Mr. Martin? ”’ 

‘“*He is the second mate of the “ Gar- 
rick,’ who has been brought ashore to act as 
my lieutenant, much against my wishes, as 
I take him to be a creature of the captain’s, 
placed here as a spy and mischief-maker. 
He is going to keep Mr. Rawlings, the best 
sealer among us, and shipped expressly as 
‘ beach-header,’ on board the bark, so he 
says.”’ 

‘*But are you and Rawlings obliged to 
submit to such an arrangement ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose so. Proctor says he is admiral 
and commander-in-chief of the expedition; 
will be answerable to the owners for his 
conduct, and all that sort of thing. He took 
his boat’s crew down on the Point and killed 
elephants all the afternoon, in spite of re- 
monstrance on my part; for, unless some 
judgment is used about this business, it will 
soon be good for nothing to any of us. Says 
he is going to set all hands to killing in the 
morning, though there are more lying dead 
at this moment than we can skin and take 


_care of for three or four days to come.” 


‘‘T must see him about that,” said Field- 
ing. ‘I suppose he will listen to reason.” 

‘*T am not so sure that he will, even from 
you,” returned the captain. ‘He is the 
most unreasonably selfish man that I ever 
knew.”’ 
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‘I will have a talk with him before he 
turns his murderers to work; that is, if he is 
sober enough to talk to. By the way, how 
much liquor had you on board the brig ?”’ 

‘“‘Ten barrels,” answered McDougal, ‘‘ and 
I fear we shall have trouble with it. Like 
fire, it is a very good servant, but a bad 
master. It would have been useful under 
proper regulation, but here, on the beach, it 
will be next to impossible to control it.” 

‘“‘ Well, it does seem like a large-sized ele- 
phant on your hands,” assented the young 
man. ‘* I’m glad I haven’t got that quan- 
tity to take care of. If I had, I should be 
tempted to dispose of it,’? he added, signifi- 
cantly. 

The captain nodded with a look of intelli- 
gence, and dropped the subject. 

We filled and lighted our pipes for a fresh 
start, McDougal requesting us to stop on our 
return up the beach in the morning, when 
he hoped his daughter would see us. 

“She would be delighted to meet you 
both,’’ he said, ‘‘ for she can never forget 
her obligation on the morning of the ship- 
wreck. Caroline is 

“Here, to make her acknowledgments in 
person,”’ said the musical voice, as she ap- 
peared, like a bright vision, from her state- 
room, gliding with the step of a practiced 
sailor on the inclined deck, and extending a 
hand to each of us. ‘‘I am as pleased as I 
know my father is, to meet you again, and 
hope to see you often when we are settled at 
‘Daphne Cottage,’ as I shall call it, not- 
withstanding the captain has already chris- 
tened it in a full bumper, ‘ Proctor Hall,’ in 
honor of himself.” 

* He is not likely to forget himself, on any 
occasion, judging from the little I have seen 
of him,”’ said I. 

By no means,’’ she replied. can 
decline ego through all the changes, supply- 
ing even the vocative, which was wanting 
in our grammars.” 

* Pleasant company for a young lady,” ob- 
served Fielding. 

“Very. I know that he has a special 
regard for me, from the simple fact that I 
am awoman. He did not fail to let it ap- 
pear at our first interview. But no mat- 
ter,” she added, as if fearing she had already 
said too much, ‘let him do what he pleases, 
80 long as he does not attempt to separate 
me from father. I hope Dave Bryant is 
well?” she added, changing the theme. 

We said nothing of the scene between 
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Proctor and Rawlings on board the “‘ Wood- 
lark,’’ though I meant ®he should know, all 
in geod time, of the mate’s gallant cham- 
pionship of her honor. We took our leave 
of the young lady and her father, and sallied 
forth again into the darkness. We occasion- 
ally met with a stout bull, which we killed 
and marked, but paid no heed to the young 
pups, which were quite numerous, but of 
little value, as respected the yield of oil to 
be obtained from them. When near the 
‘*Main Yard”’-—fer the spar of which men- 
tion has been made, as well as everything 
else, either natural or artificial, that broke 
the monotony of the scene, soon became 
recognized by all on the beach as bearing 
geographical names: as the Galley, the 
Gulchway, the Wreck, the Reokery, the 
Pond, and the Barrel—we came upon the 
victims of Proctor’s massacre, to the number 
of perhaps two hundred, large and small, 
mingled indiscriminately. With the charac- 
teristic selfishness of the man, which ex- 
tended even to very small matters, they were 
all marked with the letter P, thus using his 
own initial rather than that of his ship. 

“Tf he is going to play this game,” said 
Fielding, ‘‘ all the rest will have to do the 
same, in self-defence, as it were. We must 
pitch in wherever we can find them thickest. 
But it is rascally to murder all these little 
pups, when there are enough large ones to 
serve us all, if the fishing is properly man- 
aged, so as not to frighten them off frem 
their favorite haunts. Very few elephants 
will ‘ haul’ near this spet, and a few more 
grand attacks like this will drive them all 
over to the sou’-west beach.”’ 

Taking the back track along the shore, we 
had made up about forty prizes before day- 
light, which we thought as many as we could 
secure that day, as they were scattered over 
a considerable extent of ground. We fell in 
with several marked with a P, which had 
been killed since we passed the spot on our 
way dewn, and quickening our steps, we 
evertook two of the ‘‘ Ripple’s”’ party, one 
of whom was Burdick, the leader. 

‘¢ Burdick, how do you mark your game ?”’ 
was the first question of Fielding. 

‘*P, for ‘ Pheton,’” he replied. 
ship’s name.”’ 

‘‘But don’t you know that Proctor is 
marking his in the same way? He has 
killed a young million of them down on the 
Point there, pups and all, and cut a P on 
them.”’ 
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‘¢The d—1 he has! Who’d ha’ thought of 
his using his own n@&ne? Jackson,’’ he ad- 
ded, to his companion, ‘‘ you go back along 


the beach, and alter the mark of ours. Cut. 


a tail to the P sous to makeitan R. We’ll 
use the name of the schooner.”’ 
Jackson left us to obey his orders, and we 


- three struck into the Gulchway and followed 


it up a short distance, where we soon came 
upon further evidence of the Englishman’s 
wanton barbarity. Very few bulls frequent- 
ed this ravine, but it was the favorite resort 
of the little ones, who crept up here to revel 
in the stream of fresh water, and here we 
found more than a hundred young pups 
killed, and marked with the everlasting P. 

‘¢ There’s no danger that I’ll ever use that 
mark again,’’ said Burdick, “for I’m 
ashamed of it. This Proctor ought to be 
hunted off the beach by a vigilance com- 
mittee. He has come here to ruin the 
business.”’ 

‘* Let’s go up and see the man,”’ suggested 
Fielding, ‘‘ and reason with him.” 

“Well, lead on,’ returned the other, 
** though I can’t think there’s much reason 
in a man who will murder a hundred little 
pups that are not worth the skinning.” 

‘** Proctor Hall,’”’ or, as I prefer to call it 
by Carrie McDougal’s name, ‘‘ Daphne Cot- 
tage,”? was not very happily located, we 
thought, for a winter residence. It was 
built too near the base of a steep bluff, just 
in the spot where the whirling eddies would 
be likely to accumulate a snow-drift of great 
depth, and was, also, unpleasantly near to 
the deafening noise from the Rookery. All 
this, however, as we afterwards learned, was 
due to the officious interference of Proctor, 
who had ordered it changed from the origi- 
nal site selected by McDougal and Rawlings. 
The shanty was larger, however, and its in- 
ternal accommodations better than those of 
the American ones. 

We found Alexander the Great just taking 
his morning bitters, by way of “ tapering 
off.” His natural ugliness was intensified 
somewhat by the effect of his potations the 
night before. Martin, a little, monkey-faced 
youth, who looked and acted as if ready to 
swear black was white at the bidding of the 
magnate, was more than half stupefied from 
the same cause. Fielding lost no time in 
idle parley, but came at once to the point. 

‘** Captain Proctor, I take it those are your 
elephants down by the Main Yard, marked 
P ? ” 
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“Yes,” growled the beauty. 
then ?” 

‘« They were killed by you, I believe, or, 
at least, under your own eye, and against 
the advice of Captain McDougal ?” 

Proctor was, for a moment, staggered by 
the audacity of his questioner; but, recoy- 
ering himself, answered, with a drunken 

stare :— 

“Yes, they were. What of it? What 
has the advice of Captain McDougal to do 
with it, when J am ashore, myself ?”’ 

‘Sure enough,” put in Burdick. ‘ Why 
has any one the presumption to live and 
breathe at all, except yourself ?”’ 

““T am not accountable, I suppose, to 
anybody for having killed some elephants,” 
roared Proctor, excitedly. ‘‘ This is a high- 
way, I believe! I am not trespassing! I 
have as good right as you or anybody else! 
“I’m able to maintain it, too! ’’ he continued, 
rising unsteadily on his feet in a frenzy of 
drunken wrath. 

But the young man was not to be daunted 
by this display of bravado. 

‘“*No one wishes to dispute your equal 
right, Captain Proctor,’’ he went on, “ only 
to remonstrate against a course that will in- 
jure your own interests, in the long run, as 
well asours. Captain McDougal well knows 
how necessary it is to work carefully with 
these animals, if we would have the business 
profitable threugh the season. He and I, 
and Mr. Burdick, intended to bind ourselves 
by a mutual agreement, to kill a limited 
number each night, as many as we could 
take care of next day, and to do it carefully 
and quietly, so as not to drive the rest away; 
also not to kill these helpless little pups, 
while there are enough large ones to give all 
of us a geod voyage.” 

‘‘1s that all you have to say? Well, 
shall kill what I please. I'll kill it when I 
please, and in what manner I please! I’m 
not to be dictated to by a couple of boys; and 
as for McDougal—Captain McDeugal, for- 
sooth! J°ll teach him who’s captain here! 
him and his doll of a daughter, too—eh, Mr. 
Martin.” 

‘‘If you will not hear to reason, then,” 
said Fielding, “‘ nor abide by any agreement, 
we shall all be obliged to go ahead and work 
against each other. But the beach will be 
worked out before the season is half up, and 
the animals will be killed faster than they 
can be taken care of, and thus many of them 
will be no benefit to any one.” 
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‘‘ What are you going to do with all those 
little pups you killed in the Gulchway?” 
demanded Burdick. ‘‘ Not to make oil of 
them, surely, for there’s nothing in them but 
milk.” 

‘‘ None of your business! I’ll do what I 
please with ’em, if my mark is on ’em. I 
killed ’em, myself, J, Aleck Proctor! Who 
are you, anyhow ?”’ he sneered. 

‘“ Who am I, you want to know?”’ said 
the young man. ‘My name’s Burdick, 
mate of the schooner ‘ Ripple,’ of New Lon- 
don, and I can take the starch out of you in 
five minutes, if you were a dozen Aleck 
Proctors. I'll hold you responsible for every 
pup that’s killed on this beach, and if there’s 
no other satisfaction to be got, I'll take it 
out of your hide! ” 

“Go out of my premises, sir! 
glishman’s house is his castle! ”’ 

“Ill knock spots out of you, if you kill 
any more pups, you and your little satellite 
there, Mr. Martin! Id wipe him off the 
face of the earth with one clip! I know 
McDougal’s men won’t kill ’°em without or- 
ders from one of you two.” 

“There. Come away, Burdick,” said 
Fielding. ‘* We’re only wasting words.” 

‘*T know I was a fool to get excited,’” he 
answered, after we got outside, ‘“‘ but I’ve 
said it, and I’ll make my words good. Let 
him try to bully me, if he thinks it will 
pay.”’ 

We returned to the ‘* Woodlark’s ’’ nest in 
time for breakfast, after which we-turned in 
for a forenoon nap, Dave Bryant taking 
charge of the gang to skin and collect the 
blubber of all animals bearing our mark, 
which we had slain in our nocturnal ramble. 
He was, also, vested with authority to kill 
more, but only to a limited extent, and was 
to permit no one of our party to destroy an 
elephant below the standard size. 

Fatigued by our jaunt, we were soon in 
dreamland, but our “‘ watch below”’ was of 
short duration. The cook took the liberty 
to. rouse us with the information that a 
strange schooner, newly-arrived, had an- 
chored off the Point, directly opposite our 
house, and was sending her boats ashore. 
We turned out at once to greet the new- 
comers, who reported their vessel as the 
“Argyle,” fitted out at Cape Town, not as 
tender to a ship, but to work on her own 
account. While some of her force were 
busied in landing the materials for building 
their house, a boat’s crew landed just below 
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the Glacier, and followed the beach down, 
killing and marking everything that came in 
their way. 

We learned from Bryant and Burdick, 
whom we encountered near the Wreck, that 
the ‘‘Adelaide’s ”’ party, with whom no un- 
derstanding had yet been had, were below 
us, also carrying on an _ indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

‘** It’s of no use, then, Burdick, our strug- 
gling any longer to regulate this business,” 
said Fielding. ‘‘ We shall be losing ground 
if we don’t work under the same system, or, 
rather, want of system, as our neighbors.”’ 

‘Very well,’ answered Burdick. ‘ Our 
agreement, then, is at an end, and we will 
issue orders to our men to destroy everything 
that hauls, large or small.” 

‘*-Yes. ‘ Make hay while the sun shines,’ 
fer we shall soon find the elephant scarce 
enough. One season will be sufficient to 
work out this Point, like the ether beach, up 
in the Bight there.” 

Meantime our party were working like 
beavers, and had already accumulated a 
stout heap of blubber at the edge of the 
Pond. The operation of skinning, after a 
little practice, is performed very quickly, 
and as the fat is then slashed off in conven- 
ient ‘‘ horse-pieces,” so-called; a hole or slit 
is cut with the knife in the middle of each 
piece, for the convenience of slipping it on 
the ‘ backing-pole.” This is a stout, hick- 
ory staff,such as is used for harpoon-poles, 
and the load is borne between two men, an 
end.of the pole resting on the shoulder of 
each. In this manner it is all transported to 
the Pond, be the distance more or less, and 
is then rafted on ropes and moored, to soak 
two or three days in fresh water. 

Proctor’s boat was still lying on the beach 
where she had been hauled up the day be- 
fore, and the young lady and her father still 
occupied the cabin of the ‘“‘ Daphne;’’ but 
none of the Englishmen had yet come down 
to secure the beasts killed the previous day. 
McDougal acknowledged his inability to ac- 
complish anything, as he had found a barrel 
of rum on broach at the shanty, and all 
hands, in¢luding Aleck Proctor and Martin, 
his own crew and the bark’s, either roaring 
drunk, or fast approximating to that happy 
condition. There would be no work done 
for the present, but he trusted a couple of 
days, at the farthest, would be sufficient for 
them to drink and waste the remnant of the 

barrel. 
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“And that,”’ said he, “ is the last they will 
get this season.”’ 

We asked no questions, readily under- 
standing that he had ‘‘ disposed of it,’’ pur- 
suant to the hint thrown out by Fielding at 
our night interview. Only one barrel had 
been rolled up to the house the day before, 
and this by Proctor’s orders. The remain- 
ing nine had been left near the beach, tiered 
among the casks of provisions. This com- 
prised nearly the whole stock belonging to 
the expedition, as very little had been sent 
out in the bark. 

It was a great relief to the two beach- 
headers, Fielding and Burdick, to know that 
no further trouble was to grow out of the 
liquor, for the knowledge of so large a stock 
being on shore among us, had been a source 
of uneasiness to them, knowing the great 
difficulty of controling a gang of men under 
the peculiar circumstances of our position. 

The bottom of the first barrel was found 
much sooner than McDougal had expected. 
After completing a hard day’s work, we 
were returning up the beach, and were but 
a short distance from the Wreck, when a 
group of men, six or eight in number, were 
seen staggering down towards us, from the 
direction of Daphne Cottage. As they drew 
nearer, the dumpy form of Proctor was dis- 
tinguishable among them, “ hail-fellow-well- 
met’ with his subordinates, all scuffling and 
pushing, and roaring snatches of coarse 
songs. He was seen to point with his hand, 
and the whele party changed the direction of 
their unsteady march, heading towards .the 
tiers of casks. 

‘*¢ Now there’ll be trouble here,’’ observed 
Fielding. ‘‘ Let’s stop and see this thing 
through. No harm must come to McDougal 
or to his daughter.”’ 

We halted for several others of our party, 
who were a short distance behind us, to 
come up. These were soon given to under- 
stand the state of affairs, and disposed them- 
selves round the stern of the Wreck, where 
they could reconnoitre without being seen 
themselves. The next arrivals were Bur- 
dick, and several of his force, while others 
were in sight, scattered in small groups at 
various distances along the Point, all mov- 
ing leisurely homeward. 

No warmer auxiliary in our cause could 
have been found, in the event of a collision 
growing out of the affair, than the rough- 
and-ready, impulsive mate of the ‘* Ripple,” 
brave as a lion, and inspired with the utmost 
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hatred and contempt for Proctor and his 
little satellite,” as he called Martin. 

‘* Let him come down here if he wants a 
row,”’ said Burdick, enjoying the prospect 
of it with the greatest gusto. ‘I’ve got 
some lads coming up, here astern of me, that 
will polish him off. I’m glad that we are 
well rid of that infernal rum. You’ye done 
a good job, McDougal,” he said, addressing 
the captain, who stood coolly observing the 
movements of the drunken party from the 
quarter-deck of the brig. ‘‘ We'll see you 
well through it.” 

Thank you,”’ answered the captain. “I 
am ready to meet the consequences of what I 
have done, so far as I myself am concerned. 
But there is no telling what an intoxicated 
crowd may do in their madness; and it is for 
Caroline’s sake that I am anxious, though I 
don’t think any of the brig’s crew would in- 
suit her. I couldn’t answer so well for Proc- 
tor’s men, however.”’ 

**Don’t be uneasy, captain,” said Field- 
ing; ‘‘there’s no sober man on the beach 
that will see any harm come to her, or to you, 
either.” 

Proctor and his men had by this time 
reached the barrels. The first comer seized 
one by the chains, and gave a vigorous pull 
upon it to break it out of the tier. But the 
empty barrel, yielding easily to the dispro- 
portionate force employed, threw him from 
his tottering balance, and he landed on his 
back in the beach sand, with the barrel on 
top of his legs. 

Proctor and the rest set up a drunken 
laugh, and pressed forward; but their Jaugh- 
ter was changed to a volley of oaths, as they 
became aware of the true state of the case. 
The captain himself picked up a stone, and, 
thumping each barrel in turn, satisfied him- 
self that all were empty. 

McDougal had done his work thoroughly. 
An inch hole had been bored in each barrel, 
and they had been rolled back into the tier 
with the holes exactly down, so that their 
entire contents had run out into the ground. 

The rage of Proctor at this discovery was 
fearful to any one who knew not the bluster- 
ing, cowardly character of the man, though 
it had little effect upon McDougal, or upon 
our immediate party. He cursed everybody 
and everything; shook his fist in the direc- 
tion of the Wreck, and harangued his men 
loudly, urging an immediate attack, that they 
might inflict summary vengeance upon Me- 
Dougal, who, of course, was the first person 
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BEYOND DESOLATION. 


upon whom his suspicions would naturally 
fall. But one of his men, aot quite so 
blinded by passion, appeared to suggest to 
him the difficulties of the undertaking. As 
the party were unarmed, and the captain of 
the ** Daphne” had all the advantages of 
position, it would seem that discretion was 
the better part of valor. He had coolly 
watched all their proceedings, too, and, ef 
course, was not to be taken by surprise. 

All this time, Proctor knew nothing of our 
presence, for we had chosen positions with 
the view of concealment. The approaching 
groups of stragglers were also effectually 
hidden from the sight of any ene a short dis- 
tance inland, by reason of the declivity of 
the beach. While the disappointed party 
fell back for arms and reinforcements, ours 
were constantly increasing by fresh arrivals, 
till the force drawn up near the Wreck far 
outnumbered all that they ceuld bring to 
the attack. t 

Warner of the ‘“‘Adelaide,”’ a tall, bony 
man, of grave aspect, and general rural ap- 
apearance, looking like anything but a sea- 
man, had joined us with some of his men, 
and our own ‘*‘ Woodlarks”’ were all reunit- 
ed, discussing the affair in all its bearings, 
as they leaned upon their lances and backing- 
poles. 

** You don’t suppose,” said Warner, ‘‘ that 
they have drunk a whole barrel of rum since 
last night, do ye?” 

**Ne, of course not,” replied Burdick. 
“Most likely they’ve wasted the heft of it. 
Some drunken fool has left the spile run- 
ning. So much the better; it is all the soon- 
er got rid of.”’ 

**What do you mean to de, Fielding, if 
they come down here to make a rew?” 
asked Warner. ‘ Shall we all go on board 
the brig, or shall we go up the beach and 
meet ’em half way ?”’ 

Neither,’’ replied our leader. We’ll 
go on board the brig, half a dozen of us, and 
lie close. We'll keep the rest of the men 
under cover on the off side of the brig, and 
the surprise will do the whole work. We 
don’t want to hurt anybody if it can be 
avoided, only to protect McDougal and the 
young lady till these fellows get over their 
spree. When they are sober, they’ll be 
ashamed of it themselves.”’ 

‘I don’t want to hurt any of the crew,” 
said Burdick, ‘‘but I’ve no qualms of con- 
science about knocking over Aleck Proctor, 
or that little sneak of a Martin.” 
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‘*There they come, now,” said Fielding. 
‘** Keep close now, boys, behind the Wreck, 
till you get the signal to appear,” he said to 
the main body of the force. Come, let’s 
go aboard, us, and keep close for a sur- 
prise.”’ 

We climbed up the main-chains, and 
jumped in on deck, where McDougal sat, 
coolly awaiting the coming of the infuriated 
mob. It was growing dark, and their voices 
could be heard before they could be seen, 
against the background of the Rookery 
Bluff. 

Caroline came on deck, and saluting us all 
with a grateful look, took her stand by her 
father’s side. She was grave and quiet, 
but did not appear in the least terrified, nor 
even ‘‘nervous.”” To her father’s request 
that she should remain below, she answered 
gently, but firmly:— 

‘* Tf you are to face the storm here, father, 
I shall remain with you. Do uot ask me to 
go below. I will prove myself equal to the 
occasion, and will show you that I can even 
fight in your defence, if necessary.” 

‘* But there will be no occasion to fight. 
Thanks to my kind friends here, we are 
strong enough to manage the affair without 
it.” 

‘* Well, perhaps,”’ she said, ‘‘ my presence 
may be a restraint upon the fury of these in- 
toxicated men. Upon your own crew, 
father, our own men of the ‘ Daphne,’ I 
know it will. They would never injure me, 
perhaps not you while I am by your side. 
Let me stay, father.”’ 

As the assailants approached so as to come 
fully into view, we counted twenty figures, 
being the whole force, both of McDougal’s 
own men and the boat’s crew from the bark. 
But a considerable part of them, comprising, 
of course, the soberest and best disposed 
men, hung back, apparently having come 
rather as spectators than as combatants. 
Proctor and Martin, with four or five of the 
most intoxicated, formed a vanguard, and 
rushed forward to within a few yards of the 
brig’s side. 

McDougal,’’ roared the captain, “did 
you bore the holes in those barrels of 
rum?” 

‘“*] did, sir,’ was the coel and ready 
answer. 

‘*Come ashore here! 1 want te see you! ” 

Hardly,’ answered McDougal. “I 
shall not leave my daughter unprotected, 
nor shall I be arraigned before all hands for 
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what I have done. If you wished to talk 
with me, you could have seen me alone. 
You can de so now, by coming on board.” 

I order you to come ashore!” 
roared Proctor, beside himself with rage. 
*¢ Do you hear my orders ?” 

“TJ do; but under the circumstances, I 
shall venture to disobey.” 

*¢Come on, with me! Board the brig, and 
drag him out here! J°’ll see whether he 
shall set me at defiance, and then take shel- 
ter under the lee of a petticoat! ” 

No opposition was offered on our part as 
he climbed on board; indeed, none of us had 
been in sight up to this time, and Captain 
McDougal and the young girl were supposed 
to be the only occupants of the Wreck. 

*¢ So you’ll make me come to you, will ye?” 
said Proctor, drawing a pistol from the 
breast of his jacket, as he secured his footing 
on the deck. ‘‘ Disobey my orders, will 
ye ? ” 

He had no time to cock the pistol, howev- 
er, ere it was knocked from his grasp, over 
the rail, and he found himself face to face 
with Fielding. 

You here, interfering again! he yelled, 
foaming at the mouth with passion. ‘What 
are you doing on board of my vessel? Help, 
here! ’’ he shouted to his men on shore. 

** Belay that, Aleck Proctor!” said Bur- 
dick, rising up, like Banquo’s ghost. ‘If 
you want to talk with Captain McDougal, 
here he is; but we want no pistols used, and 
no mobs of drunken men.”’ 

He raised his fingers to his mouth, and 
blew a shrill whistle, which was understood 
by the party on the off side of the Wreck. 
Some of Proctor’s gang had rushed forward 
at his cry for help, but found themselves 
surrounded by our whole force. Struck 
dumb with astonishment at the unexpected 
appearance of some thirty armed men rush- 
ing round the bows and stern of the brig, 
they were secured as prisoners, while their 
more lukewarm and sober companions slunk 
away up the beach. Their leader was left 
alone, or nearly so, only Martin having suc- 
ceeded in getting on board. 

‘*¢ Now, Captain Proctor,’’ said McDougal, 
‘if you have anything to say to me, say it 
like a man, and I am ready to hear it.” 

‘¢ What did you let out the liquor for?” 

‘¢ To put an end tosuch disgraceful scenes 
as this. It is all gone, now, and to-morrow 
we will go to work, and attend to the busi- 
ness that brought us here.” 


“You shall pay for every gallon of it, 
when we get home!” 

‘Very well. Ill take my chance of that. 
Do you make your own statement of the 
affair, and I will make mine.” 

‘*¢ You’ve destroyed stores sent out for the 
benefit of all hands! ”’ 

‘““ They might have been a benefit to all 
hands if properly used. As we have lost the 
labor of all hands for a whole day ef fair 
weather, and left our elephants to rot in 
the hide, I don’t see where the benefit comes 

** You’ve disobeyed my orders! ”’ 

‘* You’ve given no orders since you came 
ashore that any sensible or sober man ought 
to obey.” 

“ That’s not for you to judge! ”’ 

‘*T think itis. If you cheose to make a 
beast of yourself, and destroy your own judg- 
ment, others must use theirs.” 

‘*T’ll let you know who’s master of this 
expedition! Ill work you up before I’ve 
done with you! you, and your fine young 
lady there, too!” 

Proctor had struck the sensitive chord at 
last, and had roused all the lion in the usual- 
ly patient and forbearing father. McDougal 
made a spring from his place by the com- 
panionway, seized him by the throat, and 
came heavily with him to the deck. 

‘Father! father! hold!” cried the young 
girl, who knew something of his nature. 
‘*Separate them! Do!” said she, with an 
appealing look around. ‘ Father’! kill him 
if you don’t!” 

‘“‘Avast there!” cried Burdick, as we all 
rallied to part the combatants. ‘* Let him 
up, McDougal! Let him up, I say!” 

The infuriated father was held by main 
force, and Proctor, black in the face and 
gasping for breath, was helped to his feet. 

‘“‘ This thing has gone far enough!” said 
Fielding. ‘Captain Proctor, this beach 
isn’t big enough for you and the rest of us 
to live on. You’ll go on board the ‘ Gar- 
rick’ to-morrow morning—and stay there! 
You will, of course, appoint whom you 
please to do your beach-work, but you can’t 
stay here.” 

‘“We’ve sworn it,”’ added Burdick, ‘‘Field- 
ing, Warner and myself. If you don’t go of 
your own accord, we’ll run you off the 
beach.” 

The crestfallen bully, half choked and 
more than half sobered, slunk away on 
shore. His little toady, Martin, who was in 
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the maudlin stage of drunkenness, was sud- 
denly inspired with an insane idea of making 
love to Miss McDougal. Approaching her 
with evident amorous intent, he found him- 
self in the athletic embrace of Dave Bryant, 
and was thrown over the taffrail upon the 
sand beach without ceremony. The English 
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crew, most of them by this time, heartily 
ashamed of the part they had played, re- 
turned to their shanty; and, a guard having 
been detailed to remain at the Wreck, the 
main body of our party dispersed to their 
respective quarters. 


A PROMISE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


T was one of those perfect June days 
when earth, and air, and water, all in 
tune, seem chiming together their full sum- 
mer chorus. The soft Sabbath stillness was 
broken only by the distant lowing of cattle 
in some green river meadow, or the sudden 
warble of a bird, darting from the luxuriant 
leafage around his nest, to flash for a mo- 
ment in the sunlight, and scatter the over- 
flowings of his tuneful intoxication. 

But threugh the wide doors and out into 
the quiet porch of the village church flowed 
a wave of melody almost as sweet, and more 
touching in its human pathos. So thought 
a solitary idler, who, wandering listlessly 
along the deserted road, drew nearer and 
paused at the entrance, to listen to the 
one beautiful voice upbearing, for the time 
the whole burden of the sweet old hymn. 
Then, as other tones blending in took up the 
strain, the stranger, awakening from the 
delighted surprise holding him motionless 
hitherte, passed through the inner door and 
up the leng aisle, to the old-fashioned 
winged pews commanding a view of the 
gallery. Seating himself within, he sought 
to single out from the row of singers the 
possessor of the voice which had beguiled 
his purposeless steps. 

There was the usual variety of country 
lads and lasses common to a village choir, 
but te none of the buxom, pleasant-looking 
girls—rosily pretty as were not a few—could 
he have attributed cadences so sorrowfully 
sweet, even if his first uplifted glance had 
not been arrested by a face too consonant 
with their melody to permit a doubt of the 
connection. Lovely, not so much by artistic 
tules as through expression, and a certain 
regularity of feature, symmetrical though 
unclassic, it showed a nature wherein the 


ideal overpowered the material too greatly 
for health, or, indeed, for the fullest devel- 
opment of beauty; for the large, mournful 
dark eyes, the soft, pale cheek and slight 
lineaments all seemed somewhat marked by 
that wasting languor which so surely follows 
the undue predominance of mind over mat- 
ter; while the same characteristics were 
visible in the fragile form, willowy in its 
graceful sway and slenderness. But, to the 
unfamiliar gaze now fixed upon her, there 
was a semblance ef some deeper trouble un- 
derlying the mere physical weakness, which 
latter might, indeed, be only its effect; some 
meaning, sad as sweet, in speaking eyes and 
lips and eloquent voice. It may have been 
secret sympathy that taught such knowledge 
to this stranger, whose own life had been 
too well versed in the lesson to permit his 
mistaking in another that same melancholy 
and sense of loss or lack which had hitherto 
made all pleasures pall upon him. For, 
weary of wealth, weary of the world, thrice 
weary of himself, Arthur Lyle’s strongest © 
desire was to be rid of the haunting con- 
sciousness, that, soon or late, relentlessly 
nipped every bud of promise. Not that he 
had any definite sorrow or regret to shadow 
his lot, which, to other eyes, seemed bright 
with the choicest smiles of fortune; rather 
that he appeared doomed perpetually to 
stand in his own light, darkening the path 
that else had been sosunny. Everywhere 
about him he beheld men struggling for love, 
for fame, for riches, yet his indifference saw, 
in the whole strife, only vanity and vexation 
of spirit. His early manhood had shared 
some of the fair aspirations of youth, but, as 
the years went by, dream after dream 
fading out left nothing save unrealities 
in their place, until at twenty-eight, to his 
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weariness, existence seemed the greatest 
evil, death the chief good. 

Something of this lassitude it was that had 
driven him from the festivities of more 
fashionable resorts to this quiet little coun- 
try-town of Morrison. To most young men, 
the place would have semed very dull in its 
utter lack of anything like city enterprise or 
amusement, but for Arthur Lyle these very 
deficiencies constituted its especial charm. 
Here, where so few steps led him beyond 
the white cluster of dwellings bordering the 
principal village street, he could wander, if 
so willed, for a long summer day among the 
woods and meadows, untroubled by other 
sign of human life than the farmers in their 
fields, the slow jolt of some lumbering vehi- 
cle, or a glimpse of one of the lonely little 
houses here and there dotting the irregular 
country road. These rambles, possessing 
the double merit of novelty and solitude, 
had proved comparatively pleasant, and to 
close one at the church door had certainly 
been far enough from Mr. Lyle’s thoughts 
on that golden Sunday morning. But, with 
an ear as quick for harmony as for discords, 
music had persuaded where a better motive 
had been powerless, and with a patience 
surprising to himself, he waited through the 
unfolding of the sermon, for another sound 
of the beautiful voice whose unconscious 
cadence had so appealed to him. Some- 
thing in the intent gaze fixed upon her, 
while she stood, during the last hymn, drew 
her eyes to his, which, averted the next mo- 
ment, yet beheld the faint flush that came 
and faded on the delicate cheek. But when 
the transient confusion had passed, she re- 
membered with a growing interest, the pal- 
lor of the face beneath its waves of soft 
brown hair, the wistful droop of the sensi- 
tive mouth, and the deep-blue, shadowed 
eyes, eloquent to a questioning which her 
own heart seemed to respond, which some- 
how haunted her, following her through her 
daily avocations and scanty hours of hard- 
won leisure, along the pages of her music 
and on her lonely walks, with a meaning 
which, never before visible in any human 
face, she had sometimes dimly recognized 
in her own nature. 

Arthur Lyle, meantime, forgetful neither 
of face nor voice, had wished for a better 
knowledge of both, and presently a kindly 
chance gratified his desire. Meeting Ethel 
Vivian at the house of one of her pupils, he 
obtained permission to accompany her om her 
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homeward walk. The conversation, at first 

confined to the ordinary formalities of & first 
acquaintance, insensibly glided’ to deeper 
subjects, and still, wherever it touched, 
Lyle found, to his surprise, that this girl’s 
thoughts possessed that quick perception 
and speculative depth bestowee only by nat- 
ural fineness of mind, cultivated by long 
familiarity with such questions. Conversa- 
tion wearied him usually, but this ready ap- 
preciation, so unlike the vapid common- 
places and ignorant trivialities which had 
sickened him of society, was too delightful 
a novelty to permit anything but regret 
when it ended with their walk. 

‘** What a quiet air,” he said, leaning over 
the gate at parting. ‘It has the real coun- 
try stillness.” 

‘¢ And the summer stillness, too,”’ she an- 
swered, looking longingly away over the 
green meadow-land. ‘Is it not a perfect 
day ?”’ 

‘*Can you find anything, then, worthy of 
that word ?”’ he asked, looking at her wist- 
fully. ‘* With all this peace and beauty, the 
cloud is there still, you see. It is never far 
away.”’ 

Never? Surely that is wronging the 
loveliness of both heaven and earth.” 

‘Does it seem so? I will not speak of 
heaven then; it is too intangible, perhaps, for 
such a discussion; but has any one, have 
you, for instance, ever known a happiness 
so perfect that the storm was not ready to 
overwhelm— Pardon my thoughtlessness. 
How can I ever forgive myself for wound- 
ing you!” 

For a sudden sigh had escaped the quiver- 
ing lips, and the dark, uplifted eyes were 
filled with a dumb reproach for the uncon- 
scious cruelty of his words. 

‘It is nothing,’ she said, in a moment, 
smiling faintly. ‘* I am very foolish, I know 
—but old recollections—sometimes ’’—— 
She hesitated, then spoke again, quite calm- 
ly. ‘*I have never known such perfect 
happiness, it is true; perhaps I never may, 
yet I do not find it so hard toimagine. And 
even if the cloud must break,” she contin- 
ued, looking up at him with dewy eyes 
through which a sunbeam was shining, ‘I 
would rather believe that it will ‘ break in 
blessings on our heads.’ ”’ 

‘Poor Cowper!” said Arthur, musingly. 
‘‘ His was hardly the life one would look to 
for an illustration of such a faith.” 

‘“‘ Yet if his terrible trials could not crush 
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his belief, O Mr. Lyle, what are our little 
troubles, that we cannot bear them?” And 
as she spoke, her fingers clasped and her 
tones trembled with her eagerness. 

‘*] know, but”—— He stopped, his eyes 
lingering on her eloquent face with a half 
sigh, adding, next moment, in a lighter 
tone, ‘‘ But if you will sing me the sweet 
old hymn, Miss Vivian, you shall find me a 
ready convert. It was your voice that drew 
me into the church last Sunday. When 
shall I hear it again ?”’ 

“* Next Sunday, if you will come,” she an- 
swered rather gravely, with a look in her 
eyes that seemed to betoken some further 
speech. But, whatever the thought may 
have been, it found no further utterance. 

The young man waited a moment for her 
to speak, but when her eyes fell and no 
words came, he said, seriously, ‘I will 
come,’ and turned away. She looked after 
him wistfully, as he passed down the wind- 
ing road, then, closing the gate, went in to 
her tasks. 

After this, Arthur Lyle’s Sunday walks 
had an object. They led, invariably, to the 


old church, where he was quite content, 
fastidious as he was both by nature and 
cultivation, to endure the wheezing of the 


asthmatic old organ, for the sake of one 
voice which accompanied it. For that he 
used to listen through all the tedious min- 
utes of the lengthened. discourse, with an 
eager expectation such as he had never 
known in any opera house, before the most 
world-renowned singer. And, walking 
home through the soft summer air, often by 
her side, he felt fully rewarded for his 
patience. 

They saw a great deal of each other in 
those months. Similarity of nature and 
tastes, above all, a certain magnetism, latent 
but powerful, drew them together. Neither 
was aware of the village gossip, and one, at 
least, would have disregarded it when dis- 
covered. Arthur Lyle, indifferent to the 
Opinions of that world in which he had 
moved hitherto, was hardly the man to re- 
nounce his best enjoyment at the bidding of 
a score of country busybodies, who exer- 
cised their tongues in his affairs. As for 
Ethel Vivian, there was about her a quiet 
reserve which repelled unwelcome intrusion, 
making her officious neighbors feel that, 
though with them, she was not of them. 

One evening she had been singing The- 
kla’s song. As she finished the lines:— 
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‘* All the bliss of the world has been granted to 
me, 
In the bliss of living and loving.” 


Arthur Lyle broke the silence that followed. 

‘*T wonder,” he said, thoughtfully, “‘ if a 
voice means only a voice, or something 
deeper ?” 

‘¢ Something deeper ?”’ she repeated, ques- 
tioningly. 

‘*'Yes. Ihave known voices, sometimes, 
which seemed to come straight from the 
heart as they went to the heart, yet, after 
all, were mere sweet tones. Is it always 
so? Is there never a deeper meaning in a 
beautiful voice ? I cannot help feeling that 
yours, for example, feels all it says.” 

‘*Tt speaks according to the fancy of the 
listener, I suppose,” said Ethel, evasively, 
as he waited for an answer. 

‘*T wish I might dare to think that it says 
to me what it says to no other.” ; 

He was bending very near her. She could 
not trust herself to speak, but began turning 
over the leaves of her music in order to 
break the silence which she dreaded. 

** Ich habe geliebt und gelobt,” said Arthur, 
as Thekla’s song caught his eye again. 
‘¢ May I tell you something of what those 
words said to me when you sang them just 
now? Ethel, may I tell you ””—— 

‘*Tell me nothing—nothing, Mr. Lyle,” 
she interrupted, hastily, rising and moving 
away. ‘I cannot hear or answer you.” 

‘*T will ask for nothing now, then,’’ he 
said, following her, ‘‘ only to tell you how 
my love for you has changed my whole life, 
and how I hope for a day when ’”—— 

You must tell me nothing,’ she repeat- 
ed, ‘‘not even that. Mr. Lyle, before you 
speak words that we shall both regret, you 
should know that I am not free.” 

‘¢ You are not free?” he repeated. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that you have promised to marry 
another ? 

‘¢ Yes,” she replied, unhesitatingly, though 
her face was very pale with the effort it cost 
her. 

He left her side without another word, go- 
ing to the other end of the room, where he 
stood with face turned away. She glanced 
at him doubtfully, then, after a minute, ap- 
proached him. 

‘¢T would have told you,” she said, plead- 
ingly, ‘‘ if—if—— How could I think you 
would care forme? O Arthur, do not judge 
me harshly! ”’ 

Her voice was very sweet in its supplica- 
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tion; it was not possible for the man who 
loved her to resist the pathetic tones that 
called his name. 

‘¢ There is no need to ask me that, Ethel,” 
he said. ‘‘ Only to see the hope of one’s 
life go down—like all the rest’”—— He 
stopped, then turned abruptly to face her. 
‘“‘And you—as I live, Ethel, I believe you 
belong more to me than to any other ’’—— 

He stopped again, for she stretched out 
her hands appealingly, growing red and pale 
by turns. 

“Be generous,’”’ she said, speaking half 
unconsciously, and in a voice that scarcely 
reached his ear. ‘* Do not force me to con- 
fess that ’—— 

Toconfess what ?”’ he asked, eagerly, as 
she hesitated. 

_* “That I had forgotten—forgotten that I 
do belong to another,” she faltered, and 
then was silent, her face in her hands. 

As for Lyle, he did not speak for some 
minutes. To take advantage of that confes- 
sion, the significance of which she herself 
hardly realized, would be to lower himself 
to a depth of dishonor of which he was utter- 
ly incapable. And, tempted as he was, he 
dared not speak, lest the words that would 
come rushing to his lips should commit him 
to the course he dreaded. 

After a time he rose and came to her side. 

*“*Do not fear, Miss Vivian,” he said, as 
she started at the touch of his hand, ‘‘ I will 
trouble you no more. All that is left for me 
is to remember you and wish for your happi- 
ness with—with another more fortunate 
than I.” 

‘Captain Allerton has been very kind to 
me,”’ she said, as if pleading for forgiveness 
of some wrong. 

He started. 

“Who? I did not understand.” 

‘¢ Captain Allerton. Indeed, I should be 
very ungrateful if I could forget him.” 

‘Captain Howard Allerton, of the ‘ Pet- 
rel?’ Is ithe?” 

*¢ Yes; do you know him? ”’ she answered, 
looking up in surprise. 

**T did, some years since. He is not—— 
Pardon me, it is nothing. Ethel, good-by. 
Ought I to go away—to leave Morrison ?”’ 

would be better—for both,’ she ad- 
ded, with a quick, beseeching glance. 

“Tt shall be as you wish, then. Once 
more, only once, I will see you again. 
Good-night;’’ and, pressing her hand, he 
was gone. 
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And Ethel was left alone to think, to re- 
member all the quiet past into which had 
crept a sweetness that turned to bitterness 
as it grew. She had never cared much for 
Captain Allerton, but, as she had said, he 
had been very kind te her; and, all alone in 
the world, she could not resist the passion 
that pleaded only to be allowed to lavish it- 
self upon her life. 

But now that the true love had come, she 
understood, as she recognized her own feel- 
ings, the fear, almost the loathing, that had 
usurped the indifference with which she had 
been accustomed to think of her future hus- 
band, and the existence she must pass with 
him. Another so completely filled her 
heart, so completely satisfied her nature, 
that her mind had not had opportunity to 
dwell upon what was to come. Now, her 
beautiful dreams swept away, only a hard, 
cold reality remained, from which, shrink 
away as she might, there was no escape. 

But the trial came sooner than she had 
expected. While she was thinking of Cap- 
tain Allerton’s return, and dreading the ve- 
hemence, the passionate, jealous demonstra- 
tiveness that characterized him, he was on 
his way to her, meaning to surprise her with 
an unannounced visit. 

Immediately upon his arrival, he set out 
for the house where she made her home, 
but, before reaching it, he came upon her by 
the way. To avoid the dust, he had turned 
out of the high road into a foot-path leading 
across the fields, and familiar to him of old. 
Here, walking noiselessly on the soft grass, 
he interrupted a leave-taking between two 
who stood almost out of sight behind the 
corner of a hedge, and a fragment of whose 
speech he overheard as he approached, while 
yet hidden from view. 

One was saying, ‘“‘I cannot forget that 
your promise 

While the other interrupted, in a choked 
voice :— 

‘* Yes; my promise we must both remem- 
ber 

And then the new-comer, turning around 
the angle of a hedge, came close upon them, 
and knew them to be Etheland Arthur Lyle, 
at the same moment that they recognized 
him as Captain Allerton. 

Ethel Vivian, at sight of this sudden ap- 
parition, grew so deathly white that both the 
young men sprarg toward her at once, fear- 
ing lest she should fall. But, stronger than 
she seemed, she showed no further sign of 
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A PROMISE. 


weakuess, giving her hand unfalteringly to 
Captain Allerton, replying calmly to his 
question if he had not taken her by surprise, 
and speaking a few farewell words to Arthur. 
Lyle in tones that had not a tremor. 

The latter, walking home alone, reviewed 
the whole situation, so miserable for him- 
self, so doubly wretched for Ethel. That 
Captain Allerton loved her he could not 
doubt, but it was with a love whose fierce 
vehemence could only torture and destroy 
its object. Knowing something in past 
times of Howard Allerton, he had perceived, 
at once, what no acquaintance of the young 
man failed, sooner or later, to learn, the 
moody variableness, the passion and jeal- 
ousy, which, wearing to any strength and 
elasticity of temperament, could be nothing 
less than fatal to Ethel’s sensitive, delicate 
organization. He could understand, now, 
the pallor and fragility produced or greatly 
heightened by this never-loosened bond of 
uncongenial companionship; and, loving 
Ethel as he did, Arthur Lyle, without a 
murmur, would have consented to let her 
pass out of his own reach, if, by so doing, he 
could have secured her from the suffering 
that must await her in such a union, 


Captain Allerton, meantime, his jealousy 


aroused by the few words he had heard, was 
bent upon discovering the truth of his sus- 
picions. But Ethel’s manner gave him no 
clue. To his insinuations and abrupt ques- 
tions, she replied with an unmoved calm 
that was really the result of utter hopeless- 
ness, but passed very well for indifference. 
With many, at least, it would have passed 
very well, but love is proverbially hard to 
deceive, and Captain Allerton’s love, such as 
it was, was certainly strong enough to make 
him too clear-sighted for his own peace. So, 
at intervals threughout his visit, he tor- 
mented Ethel until the poor girl’s greatest 
desire was to die and be at rest. 

Hitherto, although never demonstrative 
herself, she had suffered him to be so; but 
how, without checking his caressing words 
and ways, she visibly shrank from them with 
a reluctance which enraged him. His affec- 
tion for her touched the best part of a nature 
Which, with all its faults, and they were 
many, possessed some noble qualities too. 
He had, indeed, been very kind to her, and, 
what was far harder for him, very consid- 
trate also. Until she herself excited his 
jealousy, she had not imagined that it formed 
so large an element of his nature. Now, 
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however, it was constantly evidenced in a 
manner that made life a daily burden to 
her. At last the smouldering fire burst into 
a flame. 

One evening, near the expiration of his 
stay, Captain Allerton began urging her to 
consent to an immediate marriage, and, up- 
on her refusal, reproached her passionately, 
mingling renewed entreaties with his up- 
braidings. 

**Don’t, Howard, please,” she said, at 
last, faintly; ** I cannot bear it.’ 

“You are very weak in these days, it 
seems to me,”’ he said, ina tone he was not 
accustomed to use to her. ‘‘ What has 
changed you so of late, Ethel ? ”’ 

She did not speak, and he persisted, with 
rising bitterness :— 

‘“‘T ask you what has changed you so 
now? There was atime when you did not 
use to turn so white at the mention of our 
marriage.” 

He waited, apparently determined that she 
should speak, so she said, beseechingly:— 

‘* Indeed, I am not strong enough for all 
this. I will try to do all you wish, only do 
not be hard with me.” 

This appeal, however, was far enough from 
quieting the storm. 

“Oh, yes,” he exclaimed, mockingly, 
** you are ready enough to yield me obedi- 
ence, if that were all I asked. But that does 
not satisfy me. Tell me, Ethel, on your 
honor, do you love me?”’ 

She shrank away from his grasp on her 
shoulder. 

‘“‘T have promised to marry you,” she 
answered, in a low, foreed voice. ‘Is not. 
that sufficient? ”’ 

‘You have promised — promised!” he 
repeated, angrily. ‘‘ That is the only bond 
between us, then, is it? Very well. You 
told that cursed hypocrite, Arthur Lyle, 
once, that you must both remember your 
promise. May Heaven forget me if I forget 
it, either! 

At the sound of Arthur Lyle’s name, the 
blood flushed up in her cheeks; which paled 
again, however, at the passionate voice and 
words. But, though weak, she was no cow- 
ard, and she stood up bravely against the 
wrath which agitated her. 

“Captain Allerton,’ she said, gravely, 
‘“*T think you forget yourself in taking that 
tone with me. As for Mr. Lyle, he is a 
friend whom no one, in my presence, shall 
be suffered to mention in such terms.”’ 
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“A friend!’ he repeated, with savage 
scorn. ‘‘ Do you think that pretence de- 
ceives me? It’s neither yesterday nor to- 
day I have known you were lovers. But, as 
you told him, [ hold your promise, and I’ll 
keep it, too, while I live.” 

Her face was down in her hands; she 
neither spoke nor looked at him. 

you hear me?” he repeated. ‘TI 
swear that I will keep it while I have a 
breath of life, and when I give it up, I hope 
I may die!” 

At this she lifted her face, wan and worn 
with the excitement and struggle. 

‘¢ Do not speak so, Howard,” she pleaded. 
“Tt is tempting Heaven to talk thus of 
death. Let us forget all this, and we will be 
what we were to each other, if you will only 
bear with me a little.’’ 

But he was in one of his mad fits of jeal- 
ousy which regarded nothing; and, after yet 
wilder words, words that made Ethel shud- 
der, he rushed from the house. 

If he could have known that he should 
never enter it again! If he could have fore- 
seen that, before another sunset, that rash 
vow would have proved prophetic! But, as 
Fate has appointed to ignorant mortality, he 
followed on blindly to the end. 

The next day Ethel’s music tasks were 
suddenly interrupted by a breathless mes- 
senger, who came to summon her to Captain 
Allerton, who had “fell and killed himself; 
leastways, they thought he couldn’t get over 
it, and he wanted to see her right away.”’ 

The bearer of this terrible news was a 
boy, whose good will Howard had won by 
his generosity on various occasions, and who, 
perceiving the one evermastering desire of 
the wounded man’s heart, had, unnoticed, 
set about gratifying it, running in hot haste 
to communicate the intelligence, with an 
abruptness that showed more zeal than dis- 
cretion. 


It was a horrible shock for Ethel; all the 
more that their last parting had been, on his 
side at least, in anger; but she bore herself 
with a fortitude surprising even to herself 
afterward. Perhaps the suddeness of the 
blow stunned her at the moment; at all 
events, she walked on mechanically, like one 
in a dream, questioning her guide with a lip 
that did not falter, though it had blanched to 
the color of death. 

It was little enough that the boy could tell. 

Captain Allerton had missed his footing, 
and fallen from the precipitous river bank 
upon the rocks beneath, where he had re- 
ceived some fatal hurt. Little enough to 
tell, yet sufficient to alter, with a terrible 
change, the whole current of Ethel’s exist- 
ence. <A single false step, taken in the 
young man’s moody reverie, and he was dy- 
ing, and Ethel was free. 
_ Not of that last, however, did she think, 
when she entered the hushed room wherein 
was lying one whose feverish eyes, bright 
with life’s last gleam, were turned eagerly to 
welcome her coming. All the late fear and 
dread had gone utterly out of her heart, 
leaving in its place only the grateful tender- 
ness, the almost sisterly affection she had 
felt of old for the man who had been kind 
to her when she was quite alone and friend- 
less. 

It is not a scene to describe, that parting, 
in which he gave her back the promise he 
had vowed to keep until death, and which 
death, even from the threshold, stood beck- 
oning him to yield. 

Nor will I say much concerning her mar- 
riage with Arthur, which took place very 
quietly, some two years later. Enough that 
she had the assurance, given with stiffening 
lips and failing breath, that her chastened 
happiness would not wrong her promise to 
the dead. 


O LADY MINE. 


FROM THE GREEK OF PAULUS SILENTIARIUS. 


LADY mine! there needs no crowning rose, 
No trailing robe, no gemmed circle rare; 
Thou’rt fairer than the pearl; and brighter flows 
Than gold the sunny torrent of thy hair. 


Though India’s jacinth glow with dusky flame, 
It pales before thy lustrous, love-lit eyes ; 


The wond’rous zone, sweet Aphrodite’s fame, 
Beneath thy grace and dewy lips, I prize. 


‘Thy willing slave, I faint and fade away; 
Life’s sun sinks slowly in the humid west; 
But in thy smile gleams Hope’s deluding ray, 

And like pale Vesper, lulls my heart to rest. 
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MISS DOLLY’S IDEALS. 


BY JULIA SCOTT. 


ISS DOLLY had many ideals, all more 
or less worthy of the thought she 
gave them, and loved and respected them 
almost ‘as much as she did her dimples. 
Chief among them was the ideal name. 
What could the parents of a beautiful, dark- 
eyed girl baby have been thinking of when 
they named the aforesaid beauty Dolly? It 
was outrageous, especially since such lovely 
names as Claire Eugenia, Celestina Glen- 
cora, and Lilian Adelaide were just going 
a-begging round the world for owners. 

‘““If ever I move away from here,’’ cried 
Miss Dolly, to the pretty reflection in the 
glass, ‘*Vll change my name, see if 1 
don’t! ”? 

“You can do that without moving, 
goesey,’’ said some one behind her. 

Dolly turned, with her white brows puck- 
ered into a scowl that tried to be formidable. 

“You ought to be ashamed to listen, Al- 
thea, and then make fun of me.”’ 

“Dear child!” cried Miss Althea Potts, 
“I did not mean to play the eavesdropper. 
Your mother sent me up here. I knocked 
twice without receiving permission to enter; 
and, concluding you were asleep, entered to 
find you making mouths in the glass, like all 
maids since Adam’s time.” 

“I didn’t know Adam was a maid,’ said 
Dolly, laughing with restored good humor. 

“If he had been, he wouldn’t have been 
half so pretty as you,’ said the wise Miss 
Potts, who knew when to administer sugar- 
plums. 

“Oh, you flatterer! ’’ simpered Dolly, put- 
ting her hand to her pink cheek in affected 
confusion. ‘* How can you think anybody 
pretty with such an ugly name ?”’ 

“Which name—Adam or Dolly? I con- 
sider Dolly a very nice name, and all Dollies 
have been nice girls since the days of Dolly 
Varden.” 

“The idea of comparing me to a black- 
smith’s daughter! I’d like to be called 
Dorothea, or Theodora, and marry a lord, 
dressed in crimson plush, like the one we 
saw in the ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ ”’ 

“Lords are not very common in this vil- 
lage,” said Miss Potts, with difficulty re- 
pressing asmile. ‘* The only Kind available 
are these stage lords, who would hardly suit 


you. They keep their court suits for display 
at the footlights, and wear shabby tweed in 
daylight. Tom says the most of them get 
tipsy. How would you like to follow your 
lord from one provincial theatre to another, 
and see the women throw him bouquets from 
the boxes ?”’ 

‘*Althea, you are too mean! ”’ cried Dolly, 
dropping into a chair and tears the same 
moment. 

‘* Forgive me, dear; I don’t mean to be. 
But I can’t help laughing to think how queer 
you would look coming into church with a 
dignitary, rigged out in a coat and knee- 
breeches like Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B.” 

‘* Oh! go away!” screamed Miss Dolly, in 
a passion. ‘‘I thought you were my true 
friend, but I’ll never, never love you any 
more.” 

Miss Potts spent half an hour coaxing the 
lovely little simpleton into a good humor. 
This accomplished, Dolly continued :— 

‘* Dolly Meacham is certainly the ugliest 
name in the world. I was certainly born to 
sorrow, as grandma is always saying. Ah! 
if I could be Montgomery, or Montmorenci, 
or de-something or other.” 

‘* You will have to resign yourself to the 
inevitable,” said Miss Potts, cheerfully. 
‘¢ There are no de-anythings in this part of 
the vineyard except Monsieur De Gotrean, 
who keeps the peanut stand at the corner, 
and he has all the wife the law allows him. 
How would you like to be called Potts?” 

Dolly blushed rosy red, and pretended not 
to hear. 

There comes Tom!” exclaimed Althea, 
tapping on the window-pane. ‘TI told him 
to call forme. I must run down and warn 
him to address you as Dorothea.”’ 

‘** Don’t you dare to! Tom’s such a teaze. 
He has no ideals of any kind. He said he 
wished, for the sake of my poetical fancies, 
that my name was Keziah and his Heze- 
kiah.”’ 

‘* Poor Tom!” said his sister, as the two 
girls descended the stairs. ‘‘ He is not poet- 
ical enough to dream about. I shall have to 
give him lessons on the guitar. He might 
be trained te wander around in the dark as 
a troubadour.”’ 


Dolly was still laughing at the idea of 
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Tom Potts in the role of minnesinger, when 
she entered the tidy sitting-room where that 
young man was deep in conversation with 
her mamma. Well she might laugh, for 
Tom was twenty-seven years old, short, 
broad-shouldered and swarthy. His big 
mouth opened, and his little eyes shut as his 
hearty ‘ ha! ha!” rang through the room. 

What are you laughing at, Tom?” in- 
quired his sister. 

Nothing new. Mrs. Meacham was just 
reminding me of something that happened 
when Dolly and I were young.” 

‘I’m not so old now,” said Dolly, with a 
pout. 

‘*Oh, yes you are. When people are sev- 
enteen they have had varied experiences, 
and experience is the teacher that powders 
our locks and puckers our brews as part of 
the tuition. You’re not too old to go nut- 
ting, though; so, if you like, ’ll come for 
you Saturday morning.”’ 

Who else is going ? ”” 

‘¢ Steve Danvers and May Haley, Ira Col- 
lins and Susie Smith, Althea and her dear 
devoted, and a dozen other pretty girls and 
boys.” 

*¢ So I’m the last one asked ? ” 

‘** No; you’re one of the first. The boys 
laid their plans in my store this afternoon, 
and decided whom they’d ask.” 

‘“‘That is very nice. The girls have no 
choice in the matter, I suppose ?”’ said Dol- 
ly, with fine scorn. 

. “Nota particle,” answered Tom, serene- 
ly. ‘* You go with the first fellow that asks 
you, or you don’t go at all.’ 

It was an awful temptation to decline the 
invitation with the hauteur of Lady This or 
Countess That of a favorite novel, but 
amusements were few and far between in 
Fairview, and there was no use trying to 
trample on Tom’s heart,—he would only 
laugh. 

‘¢ Where do we go?” she asked, gracious- 
ly enough. 

‘¢ To the woods back of Cutter’s mill for 
walnuts. After dinner we will go a mile 
further, to the hazel-nut thickets.” 

*¢ The old mill and Platte River are pictur- 
esque enough to satisfy even Dolly,” said 
Althea, adding mischievously, ‘‘There’s a 
ghost in the mill that puts it on a level with 
a medieval castle.” 

‘““What nonsense, Althea!’’ said Mrs. 
Meacham. ‘I’m afraid you read too many 
of your pa’s old books. Borrow something 
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cheerful from Dolly. She’s got bushels of 
novels; haven’t you, Dolly?” 

**T think I prefer stories of ghosts and 
dragons. I never took much interest in 
lords and lordesses,”’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Then don’t you lead Dolly into mischief, 
Tom, mind you bring Dolly home safely, be- 
fore dark. It gives me a turn now, to think 
of the time you took her blackberrying. 
Let—me—see! It must have been twelve 
years ago. You didn’t get home till way in 
the night, and all the church bells were 
rung, and the neighbors were getting ready 
to drag the river as soon as daylight broke, 
when you came limping in with Dolly sound 
asleep in your arms.” 

Why, exclaimed the young lady, 
indignantly. 

“It’s all true,” said Tom, laughing. 
‘* We picked berries along the roadside and 
in fence corners till we strayed farther from 
home than I intended; then, for mischief, 
Jim Speers, the tin-peddler, gave you the 
ride you teazed for, and galloped his old 
horse till all his pans and tin cups bumped 
together. I never knew what a temper I 
had till I ran behind that wagon, panting 
and yelling ‘ whoa!’ between gasps. When 
he finally put you down, I tried to take a 
short cut, was lost, got a thorn in my foot, 
and, finally, had to sit down on a stone and 
trot you to sleep, you cried so. While I was 
singing ‘ Bye-lo-baby,’ I discovered the road. 
Your mother told you the rest. Didn’t you 
ever hear that story before ? ” 

‘**Tt is too ridiculous to think of!” cried 
Dolly, ready to weep with shame and vex- 
ation. 

‘*It is very romantic,” averred Althea, 
soothingly. ‘‘ It’s a pity Tom is so matter-of- 
fact as to preclude his acting as a ‘ knight of 
ye olden time.’ Tom, Dolly’s ideal, plucked 
from the pages of fiction, would, after ap- 
pearing in the role of deliverer, fall madly in 
love with the rescued maiden, and swear by 
the cross on the handle of his trusty sword, 
to wed her and none other when she grew 
up.” 

It was Tom’s turn to look foolish. 

“‘T haven’t a sword, unfortunately,” he 
answered, meekly. ‘‘ Don’t make me look 
like a crushed strawberry, sis.”’ 

‘*Come home, sir. Fat men look so silly 
when they blush,” said his sister. 

‘Dolly, why don’t you marry Tom?” 
asked Mrs. Meacham, as soon as the brother 
and sister were gone. ‘‘He’s smart and 
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good-natured, and, they say, has twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of bank stock and 
town lots, and such a good trade.” 

‘Trade indeed! Thatis just what I hate. 
I don’t want a husband that sells calico by 
the yard, and corset-laces by the pair.” 

‘* He told me himself that he was going to 
whelesaling after a little.” 

‘And I suppose he will change his name 
for one of two syllables,” said the girl, dis- 
dainfully. 

‘* How you do talk, Dolly. Where do you 
get such wild notions? Not from me, I 
know, nor from your pa, for he always said, 
‘Pride goeth before a fall, and a haughty 
spirit before destruction,’ and ””—— 

‘“* Please, ma, don’t quote all of Proverbs 
this afternoon. If I am going nutting, I 
must finish altering my batiste dress.”’ 

“You'd better take Tom,”’ called her 
mother up the stairway, ‘‘ or some smarter 
girl will snap him up before you know it.” 

Mrs. Meacham’s words recurred to her 
daughter almost as a prophecy the day of 
the nutting party. An odious girl from a 
neighboring burgh, fairly flung herself at Mr. 
Potts, and the rascal seemed to like it in- 
stead of being properly disgusted at her 


forwardness. On the way to the grove—they 
all went together in that convenient but in- 
glorious vehicle known as an omnibus—the 
minx almost ignored her own cavalier, and 
continually solicited Mr. Potts for informa- 
tion concerning houses, hills, bits of scen- 
ery, and even a charred cotton-wood stump 


they passed. She praised everything and 
everybody in and around the village, and 
paid Tom, in particular, some barefaced com- 
pliments which he seemed to swallow with- 
out the quiver of an eyelash. She was 
especially delighted with his home, which 
she affected not to know was his. 

“And do you live there alone, Mr. 
Potts ?”? she inquired, when enlightened as 
to who was its possessor. 

“No; my sister lives there.” 

‘Ah! she is too charming to be allowed to 
remain there long. What will you do 
then ?” cried the arch maiden. 

‘I will probably marry,”’ answered Tom, 
gravely. 

“Your wife will be a happy woman. 
Don’t you think so, Miss Meacham ? ” 

don’t know,” said Dolly, fidgeting and 
feeling cross at being interviewed on the 
subject. 


‘Don’t know?’’ echoed the vivacious 
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one, who rejoiced in the appropriate name 
of Sweetser. ‘ Don’t know? Why, Miss 
Meacham, you are unworthy of so de- 
lightful an escort. Mr. Potts is so kind and 
entertaining, and his house is such a love, 
neither too large nor toosmall. I hate those 
great, dismal houses, as big as a castle, and 
as gloomy as a prison. Still less to my mind 
is the traditional ‘ cot among the roses.’ ” 

“Tf I could not get the castle I should 
take the cot,” said Dolly, as she turned her 
face to the window with a resolute ignoring 
of Miss Sweetser’s exclamations. ‘ I am 
tired of commonplace prosperity.” 

Master Tom should see there was one 
woman in the world who had not lost her 
self-respect. 

‘‘How rich you must be!” 
Miss Sweetser. 

Dolly felt the sting of this, for her mother 
was a widow, far from rich, and she was 
forced to make her Own dresses and econo- 
mize in ribbons, but she answered not. Tom 
might talk to the underbred creature if he 
liked, she would not. j 

Matters went from bad to worse all day, , 
and Dolly’s indignation knew no bounds. 
Felony of a girl’s lover ought to be made 
punishable by the statute. Who steals a 
girl’s purse steals trash, generally; but who 
steals even an obnoxious lover, makes her 
poor indeed. Tom fulfilled all the duties of 
an escort, to be sure, but the Sweetser was 
always within talking distance, and Dolly 
had as little opportunity as inclination for 
conversation. The fair one was sure she 
had stepped on a snake, and a shriek sum- 
moned Tom to her side; her draperies were 
entangled in the bushes, and no one but 
Tom could release them; and so on, ad in- 
jinitum. Finally, in desperation, Dolly 
asked little Mr. Finch, who was almost as 
ill at ease as herself, to help her find Althea. 

It would have done her soul good could 
she have seen Tom’s sudden constraint of 
manner when left alone with his charmer. 
His conversation fell to monosyllables, and 
might have died away altogether if Althea 
had not appeared in quest of Dolly, who 
had, somehow, missed her. Tom was at no 
loss to interpret the gleam in his sister’s 
eye, and it roused his masculine perversity 
and defiance. He knew that she had 
watched him from afar with emphatic disap- 
proval. 

Women always object to seeing their male 
relatives over-flattered; and, besides, Althea 
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considered it her sole prerogative to teaze 
Dolly, whom, dear, soft-headed, soft-heart- 
ed, industrious little beauty, she considered 
a satisfactory prospective sister-in-law. 

‘¢ Where is Dolly?” she asked, after an 
elaborate bow to Miss Sweetser. 

**T don’t know,” replied Tom, carelessly. 
**She’s gone off somewhere with Finch, I 
suppose.”’ 

Oh! 

Tom made no answer, so absorbed was he 
in counting the sticks of Miss Sweetser’s 
fan. 

‘Which way did they go?” asked Al- 
thea, in a tone of smothered exasperation. 
*¢ There is a storm coming up, Ed says, and 
I feel it my duty to keep the promise you 
made Dolly’s mother, to take good care of 
her.” 

‘Much obliged,” drawled her brother. 
*“*T didn’t notice where they went. That 
makes little difference, though, for I’m sure 
Ed is mistaken.” 

Althea hurried away, and managed to 
have Dolly and the rest of the party safely 
sheltered in the deserted mill, before the 
first big drops of the coming storm warned 
Tom and Miss Sweetser to run for it. 

They were completely drenched when 
they rejoined the company, and what frights 
they were, and what a fury the young lady 
was in. 

A few sharp words summoned Mr. Finch 
from Dolly’s side, as the dripping fair one 
was led to a remote corner to be draped in 
shawls. 

‘*Mr. Finch, do give me my vinaigrette. 
Ohdear! I’m sure I’m going to die.” 

Dolly slipped away unnoted, and, forget- 
ting the ghost, concluded to explore the 
second floor. She felt that she must be 
alone. She had made, that day, a woful dis- 
covery. She was in love with Tom, fat, 
untitled, plebeian-named Tom. Oppressed 
by the miseries of the situation, she sat 
down at the head of the stairs and cried. 
Hearing voices below, she hastily moved to 
a pile of bran-bags, which were the only 
furniture of the great, dusty, cobwebby 
room, and, before the storm was over, sob- 
bed herself to sleep. 

There is the omnibus, at last!’ cried 
some one, but Dolly did not stir. The dilap- 
idated crowd took their places in the vehicle; 
that is; all but Tom. A cry of dismay 
greeted him when he presented himself at 
the door, so he meekly seated himself beside 


the driver, and home they went with chast- 
ened spirits. 

Tom did not recover his equanimity till he 
found himself clothed anew, and seated at 
the supper-table. Althea maintained a dig- 
nified silence, until she bethought herself to 
ask what Mrs. Meacham thought of his ap- 
pearance when he took Dolly home. 

‘‘T didn’t take her home. I was outside, 
and dropped off at the edge of the town. A 
pretty figure I was to take anyone home!” 

Who did take her, then?” 

**T don’t know. I thought, of course, she 
was with you.”’ 

“Why, ‘of course?’ 
there.” 

**T guess she was with Finch,” said Tom, 
trying to laugh away his growing alarm. 

‘* No, she was not. I saw him help Miss 
Sweetser into that old rattle-trap. Oh dear! 
I was the last one out of the ’bus, and now, 
I'remember, we did not stop at Mrs. Meach- 
am’s. If my head had not ached so dread- 
fully, I should have thought of it at the 
time.”’ 

‘¢ Where can she be?” cried Tom, jump- 
ing up in consternation, and turning to Al- 
thea a face as pale as her own. 

“*In that old mill, frightened out of her 
life.‘ Why did I tell her of the ghost? Get 
out your buggy, quickly, and let us go back. 
She may be dead, now.” 

In a twinkling the buggy was at the door, 
and Althea, encumbered with shawls, water- 
proofs, brandy, and a lantern, set out with 
Tom through the rain and mud and dark- 
ness to find poor Dolly. Surely horse never 
was so slow, or road so nearly impassable. 

At the mill all was still and dark. They 
peered into corners, they raised the echoes 
with their voices, but no sight nor sound of 
Dolly. 

‘*¢ Tt is just possible she may have gone up- 
stairs,’ said Althea, refusing to acknowledge 
to herself what a cold despair was creeping 
over her. ‘* What will her poor mother 
say ?”’ she asked. 

Tom groaned aloud, and slowly and heav- 
ily went up-stairs. 

“Dolly! Dolly!’’ shrieked Althea, des- 
perately. 

An answering cry came from somewhere 
in the gloom, and Delly started up and sank 
down again in abject terror. 

In an instant, Tom was on his knees be- 
side the pile of bran-bags, and Dolly was 
strained to his bosom. She struggled, at 
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first, but submitted gracefully enough when 
she found out who was her captor. 

“I thought it was the ghost,” she sighed, 
faintly. , 

“T felt ike a ghost till I found you,” said 
Tom. ‘* My little love, I will never let you 
stray away from me again.”’ 

** Not even for Miss Sweetser’s sake ?”’ 
said Dolly, recollecting herself, and drawing 
away from Tom with freezing dignity. 

“I don’t care a suvap for all the Miss 
Sweetsers in the world!” cried Tom. ‘I’ve 
loved you all my life, and if you won’t prom- 
ise to marry me, Ill go out and drown my- 
self in the mill-race.”’ 

**For Heaven’s sake, don’t let him do 
that!’ exclaimed Althea, stepping forward. 
“We could never drive back alone to Fair- 
view through this mud, Dolly.” 

** Well, maybe I will,” said Dolly, slowly. 

This was satisfactory, and Tom immedi- 
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ately repeated his former demonstrations, 
with the addition of a kiss. * 

** Don’t stop for love-making,” said Al- 
thea. ‘‘ Remember how frightened Dolly’s 
mother must be.” 

‘* No, she is not. She is going to sit up 
with Mrs. Somers’ baby, and told me to stay 
with you, to-night.” 

“It’s time we were at home, anyway,” 
Althea said. 

_ Just to think, Dolly, she continued, as 
the horse floundered along the road, “all 
your ideals are shattered. No ideal name, 
or fame, or fortune for you. You will have 
a commonplace house, a commonplace hus- 
band, and be called Dolly Potts for the rest 
of your days.”’ 

Dolly, sitting, as it were, among the 
fragments of her splendid dreams, laid her 
pink cheek against Tom’s coat-sleeve and 
laughed. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
PATTY’S CHICKENS. | 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


7 ES, every one that she hatches shall be 
yours, Patty,” said grandma, as she 
tucked ten milk-white eggs, one after an- 
other, under the cross old hen, who had 


been sitting there on her nest persistently, . 


for three whole days, trying to hatch a 
chicken out of a porcelain egg—silly old 
thing! 

Patty thought it was too bad that she 
should be so disappointed when she had been 
80 patient, so she coaxed grandma to take 
out the porcelain egg, that had been put 
there for a nest-egg, and put some “ truly 
eggs” into the nest. And, though grandma 
thought it too early and too cold—enly 
March, and Jack Frost still nipping the 
great roosters’ combs—she consented at 
last, for she never could resist Patty’s coax- 
ing, and Patty promised to keep the wee 
chicks warm in a basket beside the kitchen 
stove, 

“Don’t count your chickens before they 
are hatched, Patty,’ said grandpa, when he 
heard her say that. ‘Those eggs were 
bought at the store, and they are not likely 
to be very fresh, and you may not have one 
chick out of the whole.” 


Patty’s face grew very long and sober, but 
grandma consoled her by saying that they 
were such large, nice-looking eggs, she was 
almost sure they would hatch. 

Such a scheme as had hatched itself in 
Patty’s small head! and only the eggs hatch- 
ing could enable her to carry it out. 

Patty lived in the city, but she had come up 
to the country to stay a whole year with 
grandpa and grandma; and, as she had never 
been in the country before since she was a 
baby, she was greatly interested in all the 
strange sights, and would have been almost 
wild with happiness, only that she couldn’t 
help thinking and worrying about Harry, 
her twin brother, whom she had left at 
home. 

Harry had been the happiest, merriest 
little fellow in the world, always romping 
and shouting, never still for five minutes at 
a time, until, in the fall, he had fallen down 
on the ice, the first time he had ever had on 
skates, and broken his leg so badly that the 
doctor said he might not be able to walk 
again for a year—perhaps never. And all 
winter poor little Harry had lain or sat, pa- 
tient and still, upon his sofa, and it troubled 
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Patty continually io think how hard it must 
be for him. 

Just before she came away from home, she 
had seen, in a furniture store, a little, 
wheeled chair, that weuld be so nice for 
Harry to move himself about in. Then he 
need not sit still, in one place, all day, but 
could go all over the house and garden, 
whenever he liked. And the price of the 
chair was only five dollars! 

But Patty’s mamma was a widow, and had 
but very little money; she had to be very 
economical indeed, and Patty thought she 
would say nothing about the chair, it would 
only make mamma so sorry that she could 
not get it for Harry. She didn’t like to ask 
grandpa for five dollars, because he was 
always giving them so much; but she was 
trying night and day, till her poor little brain 
ached, to form some plan by which she 
might get five dollars to buy the chair ‘for 
Harry, herself. 

As soon as grandma told her that all the 
chickens that were hatched from those ten 
eggs should be hers, she felt almost as if the 
five dollars were in her hand; for, didn’t 
chickens grow to be hens very soon ?—and 
didn’t hens lay eggs ?—and weren’t eggs al- 
ways to be sold for money ? 

But, oh! what a long time it was to wait 
before those eggs gave any signs of hatch- 
ing! Patty sat on the milking-stool in the 
barn-floor, very near the nest, and watched 
for hours, every day, until the hen, from 
scolding and ruffling up her neck-feathers at 
her, began to get accustomed to her pres- 
ence, and looked quite friendly, and talked 
very amiably, and, Patty fancied, encourag- 
ingly to her. 

“Wait! Wait awhile, Patty, and we’ll see 
what we can do!”’ she cackled, over and 
over again. 

And the lordly old roosters would stop 
every now and then in their strutting over 
the barn-floor, look up in Patty’s face, and 
cackle, in their hoarse, thick voices:— 

“* Be patient, Patty, Patty! Rome wasn’t 
built in a day!” 

And then the little Bantams would cock 
their heads, and look pertly and proudly up 
at her, as much as to say:— 

** You den’t suppose such beautiful ¢rea- 
tures as we are hatched all in a minute, do 
you?” 

Jake, the hired man, told Patty that it was 
such cold weather the chickens didn’t dare 
to come out of their shells for fear they 
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would freeze to death; but Patty wasn’t 
such a goose as to believe that. Besides, it 
wasn’t so very cold now. Nearly three 
weeks had passed since grandma had put the 
eggs in the nest. It was almost April, and 
the great grass-plat in front of the kitchen 
door was growing green, and, except now 
and then in a very shady place, there was 
not a bit of snow to be seen. 

‘“*Q Nancy! what do you suppose is the 
reason they don’t hatch?”’ said Patty, one 
day, to Nancy, the hired girl, as she came 
out into the barn where Patty was sitting, to 
find some eggs to put into the johnny-cake 
she was making for supper. 

‘* Because you set there and watch ’em 
the hull time. ‘A watched pot never 
biles,’”’ said Nancy. 

‘*Then I won’t watch them any more, if 
that is the reason,”’ said Patty, decidedly. 

But just at that instant there came a 
queer little chipping sound from the nest. 
The hen stirred a little, then looked up at 
Patty with a little, triumphant jerk of her 
head. One of the eggs rolled—no, pushed 
itself, out from under her. It was cracked 
all around, and something inside was push- 
ing and struggling and straining with all its 
might to get out. Patty, from being delight- 
ed, began to be a little alarmed. She had 
never had any but a very vague idea how 
chickens were hatched; that they hatched 
themselves in this way, she had never imag- 
ined. Nancy couldn’t be coaxed to stay and 
see them. 

“T ain’t agoin’ to let my johnny-cake 
spile, to see all the chickens that ever was 
hatched,”’ she said. 

‘** But these ain’t hatched yet,”’ said Pat- 
ty. ‘* That’s the fun of it.” 

But Nancy wouldn’t stay. 

Hardly a minute after she had gone, 
queer little yellow Head, with little, bright 
eyes like two black beads, stuck itself out of 
the shell; a very wee, yellow body, mounted 
on two uncommonly short legs followed. 
He took his first look at the world very 
coolly, then turned and looked back, with a 
rather disgusted expression, at his shell. 

‘‘ My! whatafunny chicken!” said Patty, 
aloud. 

For he was a queer-looking chicken; he 
had such large, flat feet, and a very long, flat 
bill. 

But Patty didn’t have time to look at him 
long, for while he had been making his way 
into the world, there had been great doings 
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in the nest. Patty was attracted by a tri- 
umphant cackle from the hen, and turned to 
see a little, snow-white head thrust itself out 
from under her wing, and beside it soon 
appeared a jet-black one, both with the 
same twinkling, black eyes, staring about in 
amazement. 

Patty tried to make the old hen get off and 
let her see if there were any more, but she 
wouldn’t. But the two chickens who had 
their heads out, concluded, after a while, to 
venture still further; and they walked into 
the barn-floor, and they and the funny little 
yellow one stood and gazed at each other in 
solemn surprise. 

Patty heard Nancy’s shrill voice calling 
her to supper; but she had no idea of going 
until she discovered how many chickens 
were hatched. But grandpa came to look 
forher. He thought he could not eat his 
supper without Patty sitting beside him. 

‘Did you ever see such a funny chicken, 
grandpa ?”’ said Patty, pointing to the yel- 
low one. 

Grandpa looked and laughed. 

“Well, he is a funny-looking chicken, 
Patty!”? he said; and then he laughed 
again, long and loud—laughed rather more 
than the occasion required, Patty thought. 

She began to feel very badly, that one of 
her long-looked-for chickens should be so 
homely and ridiculous, and she couldn’t help 
feeling a sort of dislike for poor Yellowy. 

‘But the others are pretty enough, grand- 
pa,” she said. 

“Yes,’”’ said grandpa. ‘ Blackie is a little 
beauty; and the other is pretty, though his 
legs are so long that he looks as if he were 
walking on stilts. You ought to name him 
Stilt.” 

“T will,” said Patty. ‘‘ Blackie and Yel- 
lowy and Stilt—— O grandpa! don’t you 
suppose there’ll be any more ? ”” 

“Oh, yes; I guess so,’”’ said grandpa; 
“but we mustn’t disturb them now. We’ll 
come out again after supper.” 

Se Patty went in; but she couldn’t eat any 
supper, she was so eager to describe the 
chickens to grandma, and to relate the won- 
(erful manner in which Yellowy had picked 
his way into the world. 

When they went back to the barn, there 
was another chicken perched on the old 
hen’s back, and two more sticking their 
heads out from under her wing, all white as 


snow, save one, who had little spots of black 
on him. 
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shall call him Speckle,’ said Patty; 
‘* and the one that climbed up on his moth- 
er’s back I shall call Nimble, because he is 
Spry.” 

The hen had got up, and the little, un- 
named chicken steod looking about him dis- 
consolately. He kept his head moving from 
one side to the other continually, and, all at 
once, he started and ran frantically into the 
middle of the barn-floor, then back again to 
his mother, jerking his head and his queer 
little downy body all the way. 

**T don’t think he is quite in his right 
mind. I would call him Crazy, if I were 
you,” said grandpa. 

‘* Crazy he shall be,”’ said Patty, laughing. 
‘‘And now they are all named. There won’t 
be any more, will there, grandpa ?”’ ; 

“T guess not,” said grandpa. ‘‘ Six are 
more than I expected you would have. You 
ought to be perfectly satisfied.” 

Iam!” said Patty. 

’ But then the question was, how long 
would it take the hens to lay five dollars’ 


‘worth of eggs? And there was the dreadful 


possibility that some of them might be roost- 
ers; and Jake had told her that roosters— 
great, lazy things!—only laid on Sun- 
days. In six months, grandpa said, if 
the chickens grew to be good hens, industri- 
ous, and disposed to pay for their keeping, 
they would begin to lay eggs. And six 
months was not so very long a time to wait. 

But alas for poor Patty’s hopes! On the 
second day of his life, poor Crazy fell ill. 
Patty carried him into the kitchen, and put 
him on cotton-wool, ina basket beside the 
fire, and grandpa and grandma tried in every 
way to cure him, but all invain. Before the 
next morning he died. 

Pattty grieved deeply; and oh! how was 
her grief increased, when, on going to the 
barn, she found that Blackie had disap- 
peared! A strange cat might have got into 
the barn in the night, grandpa thought, and 
murdered poor Blackie. Old Moses, their 
own cat, was too well-bred to be suspected, 
even for a moment, of having touched a 
chicken. 

Jake thought it possible that a rat had 
carried him off, and this was sadly proved to 
have been the case; for when Patty went 
into the barn that afternoon to look, for the 
twentieth time that day, at her chickens, she 
saw a great, old, gray rat scampering off 
with poor Speckle in his mouth! and though 
she screamed and ran after him as fast as 
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she could, he disappeared into his hole before 
she could reach him. 

Patty felt as if she never could be com- 
forted then. To have Speckle die such a 
horrible death, when, if she had come out a 
few minutes before, she might have pre- 
vented it! And she was angry enough with 
the old hen, who, instead of taking care of 
her chickens, had left them and started off 
to the other side of the barn. It was a 
slight comfort that Jake shot three great rats 
that day, and after that no more chickens 
disappeared. 

Patty still had Nimble, Yellowy and Stilt. 
But oh, how homely Yellowy was! Patty 
couldn’t bear to look at him. As he grew 
larger, he looked funnier than at first, and 
he waddled about so queerly on his flat 
feet! 

One day, when they were two weeks old, 
and had been running about out of doors for 
a long time, they wandered out of the 
yard down intv the meadow. Patty fol- 
lowed them, for she didn’t like to have them 
go out of her sight since she had lost so 
many of them, and she sat down on a stone 
and watched them. She was never tired of 
doing that. But just as soon as Yellowy 
espied the great pend in the middle of the 
meadow, he ran towards it as fasi as his wee 
legs would carry him, and, to Patty’s great 
alarm, plunged into it at once. Patty 
screamed for grandpa and Jake in a breath, 
and the old hen ran frantically to the edge 
of the pond, clucking with all her might. 

Jake heard Patty scream, and came run- 
ning; but when he got there, there was 
Yellowy, not drowned, but sailing tranquilly 
far out on the pond. 

‘* Jake, do get him! he will be drowned! ”’ 
cried Patty. 

Jake only laughed at Patty’s distressed 
face—laughed as though it were something 
very funny indeed. 

Oh, no; he won’t drown,” said Jake. 

‘* Well, isn’t he the queerest chicken?” 
said Patty, watching him, breathlessly. 

‘© A queer chicken he is; a duck of a 
chicken! ”’ said Jake, fairly screaming with 
laughter. 

A sudden light flashed upon Patty’s mind, 
and she began to feel very foolish. 

‘* Jake, he is a duck, isn’t he? But how 
could a duck be hatched out of a hen’s egg?”’ 
she said. 

This problem in natural history only made 
Jake laugh the more, and Patty, seeing that 
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she could get no information from him, went 
up to ask grandma about it, as fast as she 
could run. 

Grandma owned that they all knew Yel- 
lowy was a duck, at the first glance, but they 
had kept it from her for fun, and to see 
what she would say when Yellowy began to 
swim. There must have been a duck’s egg 
among the eggs that grandpa had bought at 
the store. 

After that, Patty liked Yellowy less than 
before. She didn’t like to have everybody 
laughing at her, and she felt as if Yellowy 
were to blame for being a duck. 

The chickens didn’t seem to like him, 
either, or the old hen, and poor Yellowy 
wandered off by himself almost all the time. 

The summer went by, and the three chick- 

ens grew to be very nice-looking hens; but 
Yellowy grew up as homely as she had been 
in her younger days. 
* In the first of October Nimble laid an egg, 
and such a cackling and rejoicing as they all 
made over it! Stilt, not to be outdone, laid 
one the very next day. And so they went 
on, regularly, until, on the first day of De- 
cember, Patty had sold two dollars’ worth of 
eggs. But that was not five dollars, and the 
next week Patty was going home, and she 
couldn’t get the little wheeled chair for 
Harry! Yellowy, lazy Yellowy, had never 
been known to lay an egg! 

The very night before Patty was to go 
home, grandpa came in, and said:— 

‘It is a pity your duck doesn’t lay, Patty. 
Farmer Jipson wants to get some duck’s 
eggs. He says he will give sixty cents a 
dozen for them, to carry to market. He 
can get more than that, in the city, for 
them.” 

‘‘] think she does lay, somewhere,” said 
Jake, who had just come in with the milk. 
‘She goes into the barn at just about the 
same time every morning, and stays quite a 
while.” 

*“*T am going to see,’’ said Patty, instant- 
ly, with a ray of hope darting into her mind. 
‘If there is an egg in the barn, 1’ll find it.” 

She had a long, weary search, and gave up 
at last. There was not an egg to be found, 
and no sign of a nest. 

‘‘T might have knewn she wouldn’t lay 
any,’’ said Patty, almost crossly; for she was 
so disappointed. 

She thought she would go and bid old 
Betsey, the cow, good-by, because she might 
never see her again; and then she went into 
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old Dobbin’s stall. He was the best old 
horse that ever was, and very fond of Patty. 
But he didn’t receive much attention from 
Patty that night, for she had caught sight of 
something white shining under the loose hay 
on the floor below Dobbin’s feed-box. She 
pulled the hay away, and what do you think 
she found? A great heap of shining, bluish- 
white duck’s eggs. Patty ran into the 
house, and brought the whole family out to 
see them. Grandma brought a dish to put 


them in, and grandpa counted them. Five 
dozen and one more there were! 

Patty went and found Yellowy, and, to 
her astonishment, took her up in her arms 
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and hugged her, till she cackled in affright. 

That very night, the eggs were sold to 
Farmer Jipson for three dollars; and Patty 
was sure that in the whole world there was 
nobody happier than she. But she was even 
happier when she had bought the chair, and 
saw how delighted Harry was, and how 
much comfort he took in it. 

Nimble and Stilt and Yellowy are all 
alive to this day, though they have outlived 
their usefulness. Patty goes every summer 
to see them, and they know her and run to 
her at once. And Yellowy, poor, homely, 
despised Yellowy, is her favorite of them 
all! 


JAMIE’S JOB. 


BY BARBARA BROWNE. 


HERE is nothing in the house to eat, 
Jamie,” said his mother, putting a 
piece of bread into his hand. ‘* And poor 
little Chrissie needs wine and delicacies, as 
the doctor says! ”’ 

And Jamie’s mother, who was usually 
brave and hopeful, through all her trials, 
dropped her face into her hands, and Jamie 
saw the tears trickle through her fingers. 

His heart swelled almost to bursting, and 
tears gathered in his own eyes. Poor little 
Jamie! small as he was, he was all the man 
» his mother had to take caré of her now, as 
he had informed her only two days before; 
and now brave and willing as he was, he 
could not help her, for what could a little 
boy only six years old do ? 

His father had died six months before, 
and he, and his mother, and his sister Chris- 
sie, two years older than he, were all alone 
in the world. Jamie brushed the tears out 
of his eyes as fast as they gathered, for he 
wouldn’t have his mother see them for the 
world, and besides, it wasn’t manly to cry, 
and putting his hands down deep in his 
trowsers pockets, he sat down on the door- 
step, and meditated. 

Just then Patsy Dolan, an Irish boy who 
lived a little further up the road, went by, 
whistling cheerily. 

* Where are you going, Patsy?” called 
Jamie. 


He had made Patsy’s acquaintance by 


speaking to him as he went by, long be. 
fore, and he had taken a great fancy to his 
cheery, honest face. 

‘*T’m goin’ to get a job,” returned Patsy, 
and went on briskly, too full of business to 
stop for further parley. 

To get a job. Jamie knew very well what 
that meant. Patsy, a tall, strong, active boy 
twice as old as he, was always finding some- 
thing to do to earn money. 

‘* Why can’t I get a job?” said Jamie to 
himself. And he ran for his hat, and was 
soon running swiftly down the road, behind 
Patsy Dolan. 

He had not a very clear idea in his mind 
of what he was going to find to do, but he 
determined to follow Patsy, and see what he 
did. Patsy stopped at the village store, and 
so Jamie stopped there, too. 

Two or three men were reading a notice 
that was posted up beside the stere door, 
and Patsy, who was of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, and liked to know the news of the 
day, read it also. But it did not seem to 
have any connection with a ‘‘ job,” which 
was now the sole object he had in view, for 
he turned away from it very soon. And 
then Jamie walked up and read it—you may 
be sure Jamie could read as well as if he 
were sixteen instead of six. 

He didn’t feel even as much interested in 
it as Patsy seemed to be, though it created 
quite an excitement in the group collected 
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around it. It was headed ‘ Lost,” in great 
staring letters, and was an advertisement of 
a pocket-book lost by Squire Warner, the 
richest man in the town. It contained five 
thousand dollars in money—a sum that made 
Jamie’s eyes open very wide to think of— 
besides some very valuable papers, and 
Squire Warner offered five hundred dollars 
reward to any one who should return it to 
him. 

What a happy man Squire Warner must 
be, Jamie thought, to be so rich. But not 
so happy as he would be if he could earn 
five dollars. 

What do you want, my man?” asked 
the storekeeper, coming out just then, and 
noticing Jamie’s eager face. 

“*T was looking for a job,’’ said Jamie. 
He had heard Patsy Dolan say that, and he 
thought it sounded very grand and manly. 

Oh, how the storekeeper laughed, and all 
the men who were standing about joined 
him. Jamie, burning with indignation, 
walked off to the end of the piazza, where 


Patsy Dolan was talking with a man who 


had just driven up ina wagon. It was Mr. 
Meacham, the man who carried on Squire 
Warner’s farm, and Jamie, listening eagerly 
to his conversation with Patsy, soon under- 
stood that he wanted to hire two or three 
boys to pick currants to send to market the 

“next day. One cent a box he was to pay 
them. 

“Tt don’t be much of a job,’ said Patsy, 
contemptuously; ‘‘ but, as there don’t seem 
to be anythin’ else, I guess I’ll be afther 
goin’.”’ 

‘Oh, can’t I go? Won’t you hire me, 
too, sir?’’ cried Jamie, fairly trembling with 
eagerness. 

‘Why, my little fellow, how many cur- 
rants do you think you could pick? About 
a box a day?”’ 

““T could pick a good many boxes,” an- 
swered Jamie, stoutly. 

‘“¢ Sure, it wouldn’t be anybody’s loss but 
his own if he didn’t pick but the one box,’’ 
said Patsy, who was anxious to say a good 
word for Jamie. 

‘¢ Well, jump into the wagon if you want 
to go,” said the farmer, good-naturedly, and 
the next moment Jamie was sitting between 
Patsy and the farmer in the wagon, feeling 
as if his fortune was made. 

They drove through the village, and very 
soon Mr. Meacham had added to his force of 
currant-pickers two boys of about Patsy’s 


age. Then they drove to Squire Warner's, 
and the boys sét to work on the loaded 
currant-bushes at once, Jamie the most 
eager and industrious of the whole. The 
spot that he chose for himself was where a 
row of currant-bushes ran along beside the 
stone wall, and he was fortunate in his 
selection, for the currants were larger there 
than anywhere else, and he picked three 
boxes full, all nice and clean, not a single 
leaf among them, before he stopped to take 
breath. 

I don’t know whether he would have 
stopped then, if a queer rustling in the 
grass behind him had not attracted his at- 
tention. He turned around, and there was 
a little, fawn-colored animal, looking some- 
thing like a dog, with very bright, black eyes, 
peeping shyly at him. Jamie was a country- 
bred boy, and he knew at once that it was a 

_woodchuck, but it seemed to him that he 
had never seen quite so pretty a one, and he 
thought it would be fine fun if he could 
catch it. 

At the first step he took towards it, the 
woodchuck darted off like the wind, but 
casting a shy, keen little glance back at 
Jamie. It ran straight to the stone wall, 
and disappeared under it, only a few rods 
from the spot where Jamie had been picking 
currants. Jamie pursued him, his currants 
quite forgotten. One idea doesn’t last long 
in a six-year-old brain, even as good a one 
as Jamie’s. 

Of course there was nothing to be seen of 
the woodchuck when Jamie reached the wall, 
but an opening in the ground was plainly to 
be seen, though sheltered by a projecting 
stone of the wall. Jamie put his hand into 
it as far as he could reach; he didn’t stop to 
think in his eagerness, whether woodchucks 
bite or not. 

He didn’t reach the woodchuck. His 
hand fell, instead, on something that felt 
smooth and hard, like a book. He drew it 
out—a great pocket-book, worn and nibbled 
at the edges. Jamie opened it, and then 
uttered a cry of joy that brought Patsy to 
his side. He could not believe his great 
good fortune for a moment, though there 
was Squire Warner’s name written plainly 
in the inside of the pocket-book, and there 
was a great roll of bills all safe and un- 
harmed! 

You may be sure he wasn’t long in carry- 
ing it to Squire Warner, and he was as much 
surprised and almost as much delighted as 
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Jamie. He remembered that he had paid 
aman some money from it at the gate, near 
the stone wall, on the morning when he had 
missed it, and the woodchuck had carried 
it into the hole. 

Jamie felt very grateful to the woodchuck 
for attracting his attention, and Squire War- 
ner promised him that nobody should ever 
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disturb that woodchuck family, though they 


should eat all the vegetables in the garden. 
In less than two hours from the time he left 


- home, Jamie was going back with five hun- 


dred dollars in bills tightly clenched in his 
small fist. 

‘¢ Shure it’s a good job ye were afther get- 
tin’!’’ said Patsy Dolan. 


HE following graphic account of a search 

after a child lost in the bush at Talbra- 
gar, Australia, has been furnished by a cor- 
respondent. It is really wonderful how a 
mere infant could have traveled so far. 

On Tuesday, a shepherd named Woods, in 
the employment of Mr. J. F. Plunkett, J. P., 
reported at the head station that a little boy 
of his, aged two years and a half, had strayed 
away that morning. All the spare hands on 
the station, accompanied by several of the 
inhabitants, Mr. Plunkett, his sons, and the 
Dennison-town police, commenced an active 
search. No trace could be found until just 
before sunset, when the first track of the lit- 
tle wanderer was observed at an empty hut, 
about three miles from where he was lost. 
He there crossed a small creek having a lit- 
tle water in it, and the impression of his lit- 
tle hands and knees in the mud plainly indi- 
eated where he had taken adrink. It be- 
came too dark to pursue the tracks further; 
indeed, even in daylight it was difficult to do 
so, the ground being quite hard, and the im- 
pression made by so young a child passing 
over it, even in soft places, very indistinct; 
but he was followed by experienced bush- 
men, some of whom averred that they could 
track a bird. A camp was formed for the 
night, and the parents of the lost child dur- 
ing the hours of darkness traversed the bush 
with fire sticks. 

At daylight, all again sallied forth. It was 
found that the little fellow, after crossing 
the creek, made his way into an open box 
forest for about three miles, and here for the 
present all trace was lost. After several 


another creek leading towards the plains; up 
to this point he had been ascending; he 
had turned, and it was evident he was going 
in a circle, as more aged persons do when 
lost. His hood was now picked up by one 
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hours’ search, fresh tracks were found upon , 


of the party, but no trace of him; presently 
a tiny footmark upon a cattle-track was 
eagerly followed for two miles; again he is 
lost, but on the grass beside the path a peb- 

ble is overturned; that’s his course, the poor 

childs legs are weary, and he cannot raise 

his feet above the pebbles. 

On still! There a wild flower is plucked; 
his little hands have strewn the leaves, as 
though to mark his track; the leaves are 
fresh—the scorching sun had not had time 
to wither them. He has picked up a stick, 
and he trails it, after him; the mark is faint, 
but it serves. Again the little footmark, 
and a bullock-track containing some water 
mixed with mud. Filthy as it was, he has 
tried to quench his thirst; the impression of 
his forehead is imprinted in the soil where 
he bent down. 

He has made for the plains, and they be- 
ing composed of hard, black soil, all traces 
are lost. Hours were spent in fruitless 
search, but far from being a hopeless one. 
It was a physical impossibility for so young 
a child to travel much longer under the broil- 
ing sun, without a covering for his head, and 
without having tasted food for thirty hours. 
All spread out and trusted to Providence 
and keen eyesight; at length Master Frank 
Plunkett caught a glimpse of a garment be- 
side a fallen log, and there the little fellow 
lay, sound asleep, embracing in his arms a 
pickle-bottle, partly filled with leaves, peb- 
bles and flowers. He conveyed him at once 
to the homestead; his legs and feet were 
swollen and lacerated, and the little fellow 
could hardly speak. His wounds, however, 
were soon attended to, and after being re- 
freshed with food, a bath, and clean clothes, 
he appeared quite cheerful. When asked 
where he slept, he replied, ‘“‘ With the 
stars.” He must have traveled in a circle 
at least fifteen miles. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


STRAWBERRIES.—SMOTHERED IN CREAM 
AND OTHERWISE 


This especially American fruit, is considered 
by many to be the most delicious, as it is the most 
beautiful, of all the small fruits. I say especially 
American, because here they are raised so cheap- 
ly and easily, and they are sold in all markets at 
such reasonable prices, that even the laboring 
man, unless he prefers beer, can enjoy them for 
at least three weeks of the year. In Shake- 
speare’s time in England even a royal duke did- 
not commonly have them in his gardens or hot- 
houses, as is shown by the following lines :— 


‘* My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there; 
I do beseech you send for some of them.” 


The Romans brought it into Italy from 
Mount Ida in Greece. It was known to them as 
* Arbutum,”’ and under that name is praised and 
celebrated by the Roman poets. In England at 
the present day they reach only the tables of the 
wealthy, as they are regarded as a tender exotic 
and grown only at great expense. 

Now that this berry of which a celebrated and 
sainted bishop once said ‘‘ Doubtless God might 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God 


never did,” is with us in all its exquisite luxu- 
riance, let us as Horace says, ‘‘seize the day,”’ 
and have some of these strawberries. 

Place a layer in a deep dish, cover with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of fine sugar (not powdered, 
which is well enough for icing where it is to be 
flavored to kill the dreadful taste of ants), but 


with fine granulated sugar. Continue with suc- 
cessive layers of strawberries and sugar until you 
have the dish full. Now squeeze over the whole 
dish the juice of three or more sweet oranges, 
stand in a cold place for an hour, and let all who 
eat thereof judge for themselves whether this is 
not an instance where art has improved upon 
nature. 

When I was a denizen of the East, I used to 
hear people say that in San Francisco, there was 
hardly a day of the year that one could not enjoy 
strawberries, and I rashly concluded that this 
came near to literally realizing the hymn :— 

“There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers.” 


Alas! there are no flowers that fade so quickly 
as do those that grow in this almost tropical cli- 
mate, and as for strawberries, there is no month 
in the year when they are so cheap as they are 
in June in the East. There are at least two 
months when they cannot be had at all, and two 
months more when the most infatuated lover of 
the fruit would not buy the half-white, sandy 
specimens sold under the name; at no season of 


the year are they equal in flavor to those grown 
in the East. They have no keeping qualities, 
and when they are twenty-four hours old seem 
to melt quietly away. 

If one does not consider it a desecration to 
cook a strawberry, a strawberry pie rightly made 
is something not to be despised. A fruit pie of 
any kind should always be a fat one, therefore 
take a deep dish, line it with paste, and fill with 
successive layers of berries and sugar. AA little 
fleur (about a tablespoonful in all) should be 
dredged over the different layers to thicken the 
juice that will form under the cooking process, 
Cover, prick with a fork to let out the hot air, 
and bake in a moderate oven. A nice filling for 
strawberry tarts is made by thoroughly mashing 
a pint of berries with four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and adding two well-beaten eggs. Fill 
two-thirds full little patty-pans lined with paste 
.and bake. 

Strawberry fool is a desert greatly liked by 
many. Put a quart of berries over the fire ina 
porcelain saucepan with a quarter of a pound of 
white sugar; cover closely and stew for ten min- 
utes. Shake the pan occasionally to keep them 
from burning, remove from the fire, rub through 
a hair sieve with the back of a wooden spoon 
and set away to cool. When nearly cold stir in 
a gill of rich cream; place on the ice until 
thoroughly cold and serve. 

Strawberry blanc-mange is made as follows: 
Put a quart of berries in a dish, and sprinkle 
over them a quarter of a pound of sugar, letting 
them stand for several hours. Meantime make 
a blanc-mange of gelatine, very stiff, using a 
half-box of gelatine for a pint of jelly, then add 
the juice which has oozed from the berries, of 
which there should be nearly a pint. Mix it 
thoroughly, put in a mold that has been wet 
with cold water, and set in a cold place to form. 
Turn out on a dish and place the berries around 
the base. 

This talk of strawberries brings vividly to my 
mind the closet of my grandmother, (and who 
has not a like memory), where in jar and bowl 
and glass, “‘did sweets compacted lie.’’ For 
awhile, in the rage of canned goods, preserves 
bade fair to become a lost art. The former are 
nice for breakfast, being less rich and more like 
the natural fruit; but the latter have their uses, 
too, and are nice for tarts and puddings. 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES.—For every six 
pounds of the fruit allow four and a half pounds 
of the best white sugar and a pint of water. 
Put the water and sugar over the fire, and stir 
until the latter is dissolved, then skim and boil 
until it is clear and thick. Remove the kettle 
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from the fire and turn in the berries, and with a 
large wooden spoon throw the syrup over them. 
Be careful not to bruise them. Return to tlie 
fire, and as soon as they reach the boiling point, 
pour them into a large earthen bowl. The next 
day replace them on the fire, and as soon as they 
reach the boiling, set them aside for six hours. 
Again place them on the fire, and as soon as they 
become hot they are ready for sealing. Put 
them up in self-sealing glass jars or tumblers. 
China cups or bowls may be used, in which case 
tissue paper dipped in brandy must be laid over 
the tops when the preserves are cold, then 
covered with writing paper pasted on neatly. 
Use good mucilage instead of paste, and the 
nice will not nibble the paper. All preserved 
and canned goods should be kept in a cool, dark 
closet and there will be no danger of fermenta- 
tion. And now if you will not ery, “‘O jam 
satis,’ I should like to give you a recipe for a 
very delicious jam. Mash one pound of very ripe 
currants through a sieve with six pounds of 
strawberries, add five pounds of sugar, place 
over the fire, and when it begins to cook stir 
with a wooden spatula almost constantly for 
three-quarters of an hour. It takes infinite 
patience, I grant you, but the result is your re- 
ward. Seal up as you did the strawberries. 


APPLE MERINGUE.—A lady asks for a recipe for 


the above, and also for that of a very nice ginger 
bread which she says contains candied orange peel. 
We think the following will meet her wishes :— 
Pare and core a dozen tart, well-flavored 
apples, slicing them thinly. Put them into a 
stew pan with a quarter of a pound of butter, 


and a half a pound of sugar. Cook for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, stirring frequently. Remove 
from the fire, and when cool stir in half a cup of 
raspberry or currant jam. Pile the whole in the 
centre of a souffle dish and cover thickly with the 
whites of three eggs whipped to a stiff froth with 
four ounces of powdered sugar. Dust again 
with powdered sugar and bake until of a light 
golden brown color (from five to eight minutes). 

For the gingerbread put one and three-quarter 
pounds of molasses in a cake bowl with three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, and set before the 
fire until the latter is thoroughly melted. Then 
beat the two well together, and when cool stir in 
two.and three-quarter pounds of sifted flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of candied orange peal cut in thin strips, one 
ounce each of ginger and allspice, and one grat- 
ed nutmeg. Mix all these ingredients well, and 
let them stand for ten hours; flour your board 
and roll out to the thickness of half an inch, 
using as little flour as possible; cut into squares 
and lay them half an inch apart on buttered 
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baking tins. Beat the yolk of one egg thorough- 
ly, add half a cup of milk, and brush the squares 


over with a brush dipped in this. Bakeina 
moderate oven. 


A New Breakrast Disa.—Cut some slices 
from an underdone roast of beef of an even 
thickness, and broil them over a clear fire just 
long enough to get hot through and very slightly 
browned. Place these on a hot dish while you 
poach an egg for each slice, or as this is the long- 
er operation, poach the eggs first. You do not 
need to be told that for poaching, an egg must be 
fresh, as it is an absolute impossibility to poach 
a stale egg. Put a deep frying-pan over the fire 
half filled with boiling water to which a little 
salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar has been add- 
ed. Break each egg separately in a saucer, and 
when the water boils rapidly remove the pan 
from the fire while you gently slip in as many 
eggs as are required. Let the pan remain on the 
back of the range until the white begins to set, 
when it should be returned to the fire and the 
water again allowed to boil until the yolk is of 
the required consistency. Lift the eggs out with 
a perforated skimmer, drain well, and place one 
on each slice of boiled beef. Garnish with water- 
cresses. 


BRAISED OySTERS.—Novelty is especially 
necessary in the case of invalids, and a sick ap- 
petite is often tempted by the idea of a variety. 
A good nurse should know how to prepare nice 
dishes for her patient as well as how to soothe 
and care for him during his hours of pain. 
Men are notably more captious about their food 
than women, both in health and sickness. A 
lady friend who possesses great skill as a caterer 
to sick appetites, prepared a very dainty dish of 
oysters for her invalid husband as follows: A 
dozen fine oysters were drained in a colander, 
and a very little fine salt shaken over them; they 
were then stirred about with the hand for a mo- 
ment, well washed in cold water and drained and 
dried between a clean coarse towel. Twoslices of 
stale bread an inch thick were placed in a hot 
oven and left long enough to brown slightly. 
This, while still warm, was dipped into the oys- 
ter juice, a little of which was allowed to soak in- 
to the bread. The bread was then laid on a fold- 
ing gridiron with bars a quarter of an inch apart, 
and six oysters closely laid on each slice. The 
bread side was held over a bright bed of coals 
long enough to heat through thoroughly, after 
which the oyster side was turned to the fire for a 
few minutes. Four minutes will suffice for 
the whole operation of broiling. Lay on a hot 
dish, dot with bits of butter, and if pepper is 
allowed, sprinkle with a little white or cayenne 
pepper. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS.—A writer of some four- 
score years ago thus propounds his questions :— 


Tell me, ye learned heads, if such there be, 

Nature’s profound and secret mystery,— 

How this vast orb on unseen axles turns, 

And unconsumed the sun forever burns; 

What unknown power gives il heat and force, 

Orders its motion, and directs its course ; 

How angry tempests drive the seas to shore, 

Beat the vast swelling waves, and make them roar; 

When waves like mighty islands, rise and swell, 

How fish beneath those moving mountains dwell ; 

While servile springs do constant tribute pay 

Unto their arbitrary monarch, sea; 

How in the hidden space of fate’s dark womb 

Things are at present laid that are to come; 

Next, the mysterious births of flowers disclose, 

From the field daisy to the garden rose ; 

Why such a painted coat the tulip wears, 

Or why in red the blushing rose appears ; 

Why clad in white the innocent lily’s seen, 

And how the scent comes from the jessamine ; 

Why humble strawberries creep along the ground, 

And why the apple struts and looks so round; 

Why ivy clings to the oak’s hardened waist, 

And why the elm by loving vines embraced ; 

Why nature did for fishes scales prepare, 

And clothes some beasts in wool, and some in 
hair; 

Why golden feathers do the fowls adorn, 

And why they chirp and sing beneath the morn— 

And why all these are destined to maintain 

The sovereign lord of all the creatures—man. 


FrozEN SILveR.—This magazine, says the 
Swiss Cross, has noticed some of the beautiful 
forms assumed by freezing water, and it would 
be interesting to study the result of suddenly 
cooling the vapor of mineral substances. Those 
who work in iron foundries have remarked that 
when a draught of cold air strikes the iron vapor 
above the molten metal, it is precipitated, like 
red hot snow, in a scintillating shower of spark- 
les. The following account shows the effect of 
suddenly cooling melted silver. Blocks of ice 
were brought and placed a foot apart on an iron 
bed. When the iron was chilled, a pint of molt- 
en silver was taken up in a ladle and dropped 
upon it, a tablespoonful at a time. As the 
liquid silver fell, the cold congealed it into a 
thousand inconceivable shapes in an instant. If 
it fell next to the ice, silver sprays arose, clung 
to the ice, and made a sparkling forest. When 
a single drop fell, it expanded to a wheel or a 
cobweb. A thousand shapes were there. There 
were streams and forests, birds and reptiles, 
rocks and mountains. There were dogs and lions, 
elephants and giraffes, and in one place, with but 
a trifling effort of imagination, a marching reg- 
iment could have been made out. It is said 


that silversmiths and jewellers get many of 
their designs, from these idiosyncrasies of silver 
bullion. 


How LIGHTNING Is KINDLED.—It is no un- 
common thing for the electrical force emanating 
from a cloud to make itself felt in attractions 
and repulsions many miles away. Clouds resting 
upon the remote horizon thus frequently pro- 
duce perceptible efforts at distances from which 
the clouds themselves cannot be seen. An elec- 
trical cloud hanging a mile above the ground 
acts inductively upon that ground with consider- 
able power. When in summer time the temper- 
ature of the earth’s surface is very great, the 
ground moist, the air calm, and the sky clear, 
very copious supplies of vapor are steamed up 
from the ground under the hot sunshine. 

Clouds, however, begin at length to gather in 
elevated regions of the air out of the abundance 


” of the supply. The free electricity which has 


been carried up with the vapor is at first pretty 
evenly spread through the clouds; but after a 
time, as the electrical charge becomes more and 
more intense, a powerful repulsive force is in the 
end established between the spherules of the 
mist, and a very high degree of tension is at last 
produced at the outer surface of the cloud, where 
it is enveloped in insulating air, until in the 
end the expansive energy there becomes strong 
enough to occasion an outburst from the cloud. 
The escape of the redundant charge then ap- 
appears to an observer’s eye as a flash of light- 
ning issuing from the cloud. Such, in its sim- 
plest form, is the way in which lightning is kin- 
dled in the storm cloud. 


Leap Penciis.—‘ A novel feature of graph- 
ite pencil manufacturing,”’ said a manufacturer 
to a New York Sun reporter, “is, that the graph- 
ite all comes from one locality, while all the 
wood comes from another locality.”’ 

‘*Where does the graphite come from ?”’ asked 
the scribe. 

‘* Graphite crops out in a number of localities, 
but there is only one mine in this country suc- 
cessfully worked. That is in Ticonderoga.” 

‘* Where does the wood come from ?” 

‘** All the wood used in pencils in the entire 
world is obtained in Florida. Faber, the Ger- 
man manufacturer, had to run the blockade with 
his wood during the war. The entire supply is 
cut by each company for itself in the gulf coun- 
ties of Hernande, Leon, Sumter and Hills- 
borough. The wood is red cedar.’’ 

‘““Why is Florida cedar considered so supe 
rior ?”’ 

‘* Because it is smooth, soft, free from knots 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


and straight grained. It is shipped in blocks 
seven inches long, the regulation length of a 
pencil. An average log yields about 3000 
pencils.”” 

“ How is the graphite treated ?”’ 

“Tt is ground byan automatic machine, mixed 
with clay, and poured into the half-pencils in a 
powdery form. The two halves of the pencils 
are then glued together.’’ 

“How many varieties of pencils are manufac- 
tured ? ” 

“We exhibited 1104 kinds of pencils, no two of 
a kind, at the Paris Exposition, and were re- 
warded with a gold medal. ‘The most pencils are 
sold in tae United States. The people of this 
country use three times as many pencils per 
capita as any other people on the globe. The 
pencil is of great antiquity. Cortez used a cray- 
on, and specimens of his work have been found 
in Mexico. The Florida cedar, you will per- 
ceive, is a beautiful tree, straight as a reed,” 
pointing to some etchings, with some of spruce 
and live oaks of truly magnificent proportions. 

“How many pencils are made ?”’ 

“There are 175,000,000 manufactured in this 
country. They are sold all over the world. No 
particular locality usés more in proportion than 
another. 


WATER MonkKEYS.—A very valuable monkey 
is the chacma of Africa. When young, this 
baboon is very teachable, and it is often kept by 
the Kaffirs as a domestic animal. He takes the 
place of a dog, growling when a stranger comes 
hear; and, if it becomes necessary to defend his 
master’s property, he is much stronger than any 
dog. 

The chacma easily learns to blow the bellows 
ofa smith, and to drive horses and oxen, but his 
greatest use in that country is to find water. 

In the hot season, when the earth is parched, 
and springs and streams are dry, the owner of a 
tame chacma takes him out to hunt for the water 
they all must have. 

The intelligent monkey seems to know what is 
wanted, or, perhaps he knows by his own feel- 
ings what to look for, and he goes carefully over 
the ground, looking earnestly at every tuft of 
grass, and eagerly sniffing the breeze on every 
‘ide. Whether he scents it or not, is not known, 
but if there is water in the neighborhood, he is 
sure to find it. It may be a deep spring, in which. 
tase he sets to work digging down to it; and it 
may be a certain very juicy root, which often 
serves instead of water. 


NEVER Torow Away Bonps.—A group of 
Chicago brokers were discussing, the other day, 
stances where valuable papers had been picked 
out from forgotten resting places only to make 
their forgetful owners rich. After some other 
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stories had been related, Mr. A. O. Slaughter 
said :— 

‘*T was once offered one hundred bonds of the 
Burlington and Cedar Rapids Railroad at sixty- 
four, and as I hesitated at the price, the broker 
who had,them offered to throw in one hundred 
shares of Burlington and Cedar Rapids stock, 
which were worth, practically, nothing at all. 
I took the bonds at sixty-four, and sold them 
afterwards at seventy, and gave the stock no 
thought. In going over my papers some years 
afterward, I found that one hundred shares of 
stock, and sold it for seven thousand dollars. It 


is the biggest find of that unusual sort I ever 
heard of.”’ 


A Famous Lion SLAYER.—Among the nota- 
bilities on whom the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor has been conferred this new year, says a 
Paris correspondent, is a hero whose one ambi- 
tion for more than a quarter of a century has 
been to win it by his valor and prowess. Ahmed- 
ben-Ahmar, the famous slayer of lions in the 
province of Constantine, in Algeria, has even 
surpassed the celebrated Jules Gerard in his 
achievements. So great is the number of the 
king of beasts that he has caused to bite the dust, 
that the local authorities, to save themselves 
from impending ruin, have had to cut down the 
reward offered for every lion’s skin to one-half 
in his case. It will give your readers an idea 
of the services which this brave Arab has ren- 
dered to the colony, when I say that it is esti- 
mated that his skill and pluck have, from first to 
last, saved it from losses in the shape of the cat- 
tle killed and devoured by the fierce animals 
with which he has waged an incessant war, 
amounting to nearly £1,000,000 sterling. This 
calculation is based on the fact that the butcher’s 
bill of each separate lion reaches the respectable 
sum of £400 perannum. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how many human lives, which other- 
wise might have been sacrificed, have also 
been prolonged through the intervention of 
Ahmed-ben-Ahmar. He has at length obtained 
the recompense which he coveted far more than 
the gold meted out to him for every fresh skin 
which he brought into the station. 


DuRInG the eighty odd years that have elapsed 
since Barry’s Tricopherous was first established, 
more than two hundred different articles for the 
hair have been introduced to the public with great 
pretentions, but all, without exception, have been 
cast aside as total failures. Barry’s Tricopher- 
ous alone has possessed that sterling excellence, 
which enabled it to live and thrive through 
three-quarters of a century, and it is to-day the 
only preparation that can be depended upon to 
strengthen, cleanse, renew, and beautify the 
human hair. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel,* Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
60.—Forasmuch. 
61.—SCULLION 62.-—REACTION 
CAREERS ENDEARS 
URBANE ADMIRE 
CEILS 
TARS 
IRE 
Os 
N 
64.—Unmistakable. 
66.—Forfeiture. 
67.—Consternation. 68.—Considerable. 
69.—Establishment. 70.—Appropriating. 
71.—Importance. 72.—Imperiousness. 
73.—Pouter-pigeon. 
74—disJOins 75.—C 
relEVant 
corREcts 
catERing 
draMAtic 
medI Cine 
hemATite 
herDSman 
77.—Galloway, gay. 


LAC 
LILAC 
CALDRON 
CARRY 
OOF 
N 


76.—Callow, cow. 
78.—Fuscation, fusion. 


97.—A Charade. 
If a youth will not restrain, 
But let evil habits reign, 
Unbefitting deeds committing, 
He will one two last remain. 


Reader, should such be your case, 
Break away from chains so base, 
And eschewing evil doing, 

Every action wrong displace. 


What though roraL from your peers 
Be accompanied with sneers, 

At refusal so unusual, 

Do not be deterred by jeers. 


Let your every action be 
From all evil motives free, 
All untainted, such as sainted 
Mothers would rejoice to see. 
MAUDE. 


98.—A Half Square. 

1 A disputant. 2 A carnivorous mammal of 
the cat kind, found in Mexico. 3 Of the small- 
est worth or importance. 4 Otherwise. 5 A 
pithy or witty saying. 6 A preposition. 7 A 
letter. ADELAIDE. 


99.—An Octagon. 

1 A small boy. 2 A lord’s estate in lands, 3 
Consisting of thin plates. 4 To give life to. 5 
Bestowed. 6 Valued. 7 A color. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


100.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In storm, not in rain; 
In ache, not in pain; 
In part, not in all; 
In large, not in small; 
In fast, not in slow; 
In shine, not in glow; 
In less, not in more; 
In five, not in four; 
In cry, not in howl; 
WHOLE is a water-fowl. 
VETERAN, 


101.—Combined Diamonds and Squares. 
(A seven-letter and a five-letter diamond; a five- 
letter and a three-letter square. ) 
1 In puzzlers. 2 Not fresh. 3 Watchful. 4 
Mimics. 5 Wooden (obs). 6 Longs. 7 In 
solvers. MAUDE. 


102.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters. ) 


1 An encamping of soldiers. 2 The whole of 
anything. 3 Enchantment. 4 Extreme folly. 
5 One suddenly raised to wealth or honor. 6 The 
fecula obtained from the roots of the cassada 
plant. 7 A small quantity. Primals.—A hard 
metal. Finals.—A transpazent stone. 

ADELAIDE. 


103.—Drop Letter Proverb. 
Cora A. L. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before June 10, we offer 
“The American Letter Writter;” and for the 
next best list, a novelette by a popular author. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were received 
from V. G. Ohnja, Teddy, Katie Smith, Mufti, 
Birdie Lane, Ida May, Bert Rand, Vinnie, J. 
D. L., Ann Eliza, Nicholas, Birdie Browne, Eu- 
lalie, Ann Drew, Cora A. L., Kitty McMillan, 
Bridget McQ., Willie L. and Black Hawk. 

Prize- Winners. 

Vinnie, Hartford, Conn., for the largest list of 
answers; Black Hawk, Cedar Falls, Iowa, for the 
next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THAT WIFE OF MINE. 


She met me at the door last night, 
All dainty, fresh and smiling, 
And threw her plump arms round me tight, 
In manner most beguiling. 
Then, in her sweet, impulsive way, 
She hugged me, and she kissed me, 
And told me how the livelong day 
She’d thought of me, and missed me. 


She helped me off with coat and hat, 
And led me, still close clinging, 

Into the dining-room, and sat 
Down at the table singing. 

The meal was perfect; fresh-cut flowers, 
The fire-light warm and rosy, 

Made all seem bright; swift flew the hours, 
And we were, oh! so cozy! 


Then, after dinner, she and I 
Sang the old songs together, 

We used to sing in days gone by— 
My heart was like a feather! 

Our happiness made earth a Heaven, 
And now, as I review it, 

I recollect, ’twas past eleven, 
Almost before we knew it. 


We sat there on the sofa then, 
She nestling close beside me, 
Softly she smoothed my hair, and when 
I kissed her, did not chide me. 
She fondly pinched my cheek, and so, 
Her dimpled hand upon it, 
She whispered, ‘‘ Darling, do you know, 
I need a new spring bonnet ?”’ 
—Somerville Journal. 


They were seated in the parlor, and the clock 
had struek the hour of ten. They were an eco- 
nomical young couple, never utilizing but one 
chair for both to sit upon, and he always clasped 
his arms about her waist to prevent her from 
falling off. The young lady was handsome, and 
she was exceedingly clever, as the sequel will 
show, while her male companion was as stupid 
asa goose. . She was rather tall and slender, had 
bright, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, blonde hair, and 
invariably wore a mauve-colored silk dress. 

They had discussed the weather probabilities, 
her papa’s rheumatic paralysis, her mamma’s 
neuralgia, and all other stereotyped topics, inter- 
spersed now and then with a long-drawn sigh, or 
: kiss, and the conversation began to drag weari- 
y on. 

At last a bright idea entered her little head, 
whereby she could infuse interest into the even- 
ing’s entertainment, and, besides, bring a very 
impertant point before the court. She said:— 


you ever study palmistry ?”’ 

‘* Well, Nellie, I’ve studied mostly all of the 
classics,’’ he replied, “‘ but I can’t say I devoted 
any time to that branch. Of what does it 
treat 

‘“‘Why,’? murmured Nellie, “it is an art 
whereby you can tell a person’s future by exam- 
ining the palm of the hand. Would you like to 
know your future ?”’ 

“*T haven’t the slightest objection.” 

She took his hand gently in hers, and, after 
making a careful diagnosis of the creases in it, 
said :— 

** You come of a long-lived family; your grand- 
father lived to be eighty-two years of age, and 
your grandmother seventy-five; your father and 
mother are still living ’’—— 

‘Why, Nellie,” interrupted George, ‘‘I told 
you all that the other night.” 

‘* Well, that does not make the slightest bit of 
difference. I could inform you of the fact by 
this art, supposing you had never told me any- 
thing about it. But pardon the digression. 
You will probably live to be seventy-one years of 
age, or thereabouts; you are desperately in love 
with a sweet young girl, but too bashful to pop 
the momentous question; there are two or three 
suitors for her hand, but she is yours, and yours 
only (sighing); and she loves you, dear George, 
with that maddening flame which can only be 
the luscious fruit of a trusting young heart; she 
would make you a good wife (pressing his hand 
softly); in sickness she would be ever found at 
your bedside caring for you, and you could not do 
better than marry her; she is tall and slender, 
has bright, blue eyes, rosy cheeks, blonde hair, 
dresses in mauve-colored silk 

shrieked George. can stand it no 
longer. Will you be mine?” 

And she be-mind. 


Soon after the elective system went into opera- 
tion in the State of New York, a coroner, who 


‘ had been elevated to office under the new plan, 


was called to sit upon the body of a deceased 
Italian, who had been found dead in an apart- 
ment not many squares distant from the Five 
Points. The proceedings were very solemn, the 
dignity of the coroner casting an atmosphere of 
legal determination over and through the jury, 
rarely seen on former similar occasions. Every 
one present seemed oppressed with responsibility, 
while the newly-made coroner distended with 
unborn justice. 

The only witness in the case was a small Italian 
boy, who understood no language but his mother 
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tongue, while the coroner spoke English only. In told me he thought he would be back in that 
this condition of things the examination of wit- time.” 


nesses took place, as follows :— 

CoRoNER—“ Boy, where do you live ?”’ 

Boy stares, and shakes his head. 

‘*Do you speak English ?”’ 

Boy repeats the shake. 

**Do you speak French ?”’ 

Another shake. 

**Do you speak German ?”’ 

Reiterated wiggle of head. 

“* How old are you ?”’ 

Another shake. 

Have you parents ?”’ 

Shake repeated. 

**Do you speak Italian ?”’ 

Another shake, with not the least evidence of 
intelligence. 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury, it is no use going on 
with this examination. You will observe I have 
addressed this witnesss in seven different lan- 
guages, and cannot solicit ananswer. The court 
is obliged to adjourn.” 


Dr. Willet, in a recent lecture, told a droll 
story of himself. He said that one time, when 
he was a connoisseur in bird-stuffing, he used to 
criticise ether people’s bird-stuffing severely. 
Walking with a gentleman one day, he stopped 
at a window where a gigantic ow] was exhibited. 

‘** You see,’’ said the doctor to his friend, ‘‘ that 
there is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by un- 


_ skillful stuffing. Notice the mounting! Exe- 
“@table, isn’t it ? No living owl ever roosted in 


that position. And the eyes are fully a third 
larger than any owl ever possessed.’’ 

At this moment the stuffed bird raised one foot 
and solemnly blinked at his critic, who said very 
little more about bird-stuffing that afternoon. 


A pompous, well-dressed individual entered a 
bank in Boston, and addressing the teller, who is 
somewhat of a wag, inquired :— 

‘*Ts the cashier in ?”’ 

‘* No sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘“*Well, I am dealing in pens, supplying the 
New England banks pretty largely, and I sup- 
pose it will be proper for me to deal with the 
cashier.”’ 

suppose it will,’’ said the teller.” 

“ Very well; I will wait.’’ 

The pen-peddler took a chair, and sat com- 
posedly for a full half-hour, waiting for the 
cashier. By that time he began to grow uneasy, 
but sat twisting in his chair for about twenty 
minutes, and’seeing no prospect of a change in 
his circumstances, asked the teller how soon the 
cashier would be in. 

Well, I don’t know, exactly,” said the wag- 
gish teller, ‘“‘but I expect him in about eight 
weeks. He has just gone to Lake Superior, and 


Peddler thought he would not wait. 

**Oh, you may stay here if you wish,”’ said the 
teller, very blandly. ‘‘We have no objections to 
your sitting here in the daytime, and you can 
probably find some place in town where they will 
be glad to keep you nights.”’ 


The pompous peddler disappeared without an- 
other word. 


A gentleman played off a rich joke on his bet- 
ter half the other day. Being somewhat of an 
epicure, he took it into his head that morning 
that he should like to have a first-rate dinner. 
So he addressed her a note, politely informing 
her that a gentleman of her acquaintance, an old 
and true friend, would dine with her that day. 
As soon as she had received it, all hands went to 
work to get everything in order. Precisely at 
two o’clock she was prepared to receive her 
guest. The house was as clean as a new pin, a 
sumptuous dinner was in readiness, and she was 
arrayed in her best attire. A gentle knock was 
heard, and she started, with a palpitating heart, 
to the door. She thought it must be an old 
friend, perhaps a brother, from the place whence 
they once moved. On opening the door she saw 
her husband, with smiling countenance. 

‘Why, my dear,” said she, in an anxious tone, 
“‘ where is the gentleman of whom you spoke in 
your note ?”’ 

‘*Why,’’ replied the husband, complacently, 
here he is.”’ 

“ You said a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
an old and true friend, would dine with us to- 
day.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he, good-humoredly, ‘‘am I not 
a gentleman of your acquaintance, an old and 
true friend ?”’ 

**Oh!”? she cried, distressingly, ‘“‘is there no- 
body but you ?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

“Well, I declare, this is too bad!” said his 
wife, in an angry tone. 

The husband laughed immoderately, but finally 
they sat down cosily together, and, for once, he 
had a good dinner without having company. 


Old Joe Hicks of Saratoga County, New York 
(poor fellow—he’s dead now), was an individual 
who persisted in satisfying himself on all points, 
whether of small or great consequence. While 
passing along the road-side one day, in company 
with some boys, the dogs treed a groundhog 
—sometimes called woodchuck—in a hole in & 
stone wall. The woodchuck had just room 
enough to hide himself and turn around. As 
the dogs could not get at him, Joe thought he 
would put his hand in the hole, and see how far 
he had gone. He did so, and the woodchuck bit 
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his thumb through and through. Joe pulled, 
but the woodchuck, thinking he had a ‘‘sure 
thing” of it, held on the tighter. Joe then re- 
laxed a little, and the woodchuck let go. Joe 
pulled out his thumb, covered with blood, and 
exclaimed :— 

“T’m powerful glad of that!” 

‘““What are you glad about !’’ exclaimed one 
of the boys, who couldn’t see the point. 

“Why,” says Joe, “I know jes war he is 
now!’’ and which proves Joe to be a modern 
philosopher. 


Ina town in the goodly State of Maine, did 
one time reside a little lass of six years old, 
whose name was Martha. In the same house 
with this little lass, lived a maiden lady of very 
unpleasant ways, whose delight it was to pester 
the small Martha with questions, by which 
means Martha had come to much dislike Miss 
Pump. Once Martha made a visit to Boston. 
When she returned, Miss Pump set upon her. 
Whereat this colloquy :— 

Where ye been, Marthy 

“To Boston, Miss Pump.”’ 

“La! And who’d you see there, Marthy ?”’ 

“ Oh, I saw an angel!” 

“My! And what'd the angel say, Marthy ?” 

“He said, ‘How do you do, pretty little 
girl ? 

““Sakes! And who else d’ye see Marthy ?”’ 

* Oh, I saw the old ’un!”’ 

“ Marey! And what'd he say, Marthy ?” 

“He said, ‘How’s my good friend, Miss 
Pump 979 

The pump suddenly became dry. 


A boy about twelve years old reported to a po- 
liceman the other day that a robbery had oc- 
curred at the house under very mysterious cir- 
cumstances. The sum of twenty-five dollars, 
which was in a china vase on a bracket, had 
taken wings. 

“Were any of the doors or windows found 
open?’’ asked the officer. 

“ No.”’ 

“ Any visitors in the house who might have 
taken it ?”’ 

“ No. ” 

“And you haven’t picked up any clews yet ?”’ 

“That’s the trouble, sir. There’s clews till 
you can’t rest. I want to go off and camp out, 
and dad thinks I cribbed the money. Dad 
wants to go to Chicago, and marm thinks he’s 
got the boodle. Marm wants a new summer 
wrap, and dad says she clawed them ducats for 
sure. The hired girl is going to be married next 
week, and dad and marm and me believe she 
taked in the stakes to go on a bridal tour. Tell 
you what, mister, when I see how many clews 
can be picked up on a little case like this, it 


makes me anxious to know which will come out 
on top.” 


“T’ll tell you why the newspapers ridicule clerks 
so unmercifully,’’ said a member of that much- 
abused profession to a Washington correspondent 
the other night. ‘‘ Oneof the chief duties of the 
hotel clerk is to answer questions. A thing you 
are in the habit of doing all the time soon be- 
comes almost automatic, and you can do it while 
your mind is really on other things. People ask 
the same questions of a hotel clerk a hundred 
times a day. He quickly gets the answers down 
to the briefest possible formula. These herattles 
off in a perfunctory, uninterested way to all in- 
quirers, including newspaper men. The news- 
paper men get an idea they have not received 
sufficient attention, and immediately jump to 
the conclusion that the hotel clerk’s abstracted 
manner is due to self-conceit, when it is simply a 
result of systematizing his work.’’ 

There’s a great deal in this, but the fact re- 
mains that in some unaccountable manner many 
hotel clerks, and especially young ones, absorb 
the idea that they are of vast consequence in a 
community, and above the necessity which other 
business men find of being civil to all comers. I 
saw a very chipper young snob of a clerk beauti- 
fully taken down by an older and more experi- 
enced man at an up-town hotel a short time ago. 
The young man in question handles the mail of 
so many distinguished statesmen, that he quite 
considers himself one of them, and feels compe- _ 
tent to patronize any ordinary people who fall in 
his way. A well-known senator of a dyspeptic 
diathesis and uncertain temper had just arrived. 
The young clerk beamed on him with all the 
kindliness of personal regard, inquired after his 
health, and wound up by asking in a rather loud 
tone ef voice when the statesman’s wife and 
daughter would return to town. The senator 
turned on him with a look that just desolated the 
smirk on his countenance, and dryly, but loudly 
answered :— 

‘Well, P’ll let you know in time for you to 
make the fires in their rooms.” 


Old Farmer Gruff was one morning tugging 
away with all his might and main at a barrel of 
apples, which he was endeavoring to get up the 
cellar stairs, and bawling at the top of his lungs 
for one of his boys to lend a helping hand, but in 
vain. 

When he had, after an infinite amount of 
sweating and puffing, accomplished his task, and 
just when they were not needed, of course, ‘‘ the 
boys” made their appearance. 

Where have you been, and what have you 
been about, I’d like to know, that you did not 
hear me call?” inquired the father, in an angry 
tone, and addressing the eldest. 
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‘Out in the shop, settin’ the saw,”’ replied the 
youth. 

** And you, Dick ?”’ 

‘Out in the barn, settin’ the hen.”’ 

** And you, sir ?”’ 

“Up in granny’s room, settin’ the clock.”’ 

“And you, young man ?”’ 

“Up in the garret, settin’ the trap.”’ 

** And now, Master Fred, where were you, and 
what were you settin’ ?’’ asked the old farmer of 
his youngest progeny, the asperity of his temper 
being somewhat softened by this amusing cate- 
gory of answers. ‘‘ Come, let’s hear.’’ 

‘On the doorstep, settin’ still,’ replied the 
young hopeful, seriously. 

' A remarkable set, I must confess,’’ added the 
amused sire, dispersing the grinning group with 
a wave of the hand. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A ludicrous scene was witnessed on a Rens- 
salaer and Saratoga train the other day. A 
newly-married couple entered the car and took a 
seat. The husband, wanting to smoke, left his 
wife and went into the smoking-car. The bride 
began to doze, and while she slept a stranger en- 
tered the car, and, as it was crowded, quietly 
took a seat beside the young wife. Shortly she 
began to nod, and, doubtless imagining that her 
husband was still in the seat, gently reclined to- 
ward the stranger, and soon her head fondly 
nestled on his breast. At this juncture the hus- 
band returned. He stood in mute astonishment 
in the aisle until the lady awoke, and, realizing 
the situation, drew back in amazement, suffused 
with blushes. Stranger explained, husband was 
satisfied, and wife tried hard to appear uncon- 
cerned. 
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